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PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS    . 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society ' 
are  so  interwbven'  with  those  of  every  part ' 
of  the  community,  that  diere  is  no  subject 
more  deserving  of  general  attention,  nor  any* 
knowledge  more  entitled  to  th6  exalted  naime 
of  science,  than  that  in  which  their  well-- 
being is  concerned  V  than  that,  the  tendency 
of  which'  is  to  carry  domestic  comfort  into 
the  recesses  of  etety  cottage^  and  to  add  to 
the  virtue  and  morality  of  a  ntdion,  by  in- 
creasing its  .  happiness.  The  noblest  and 
most  clfevated!  endployments  of  the  human 
mind  lose  their^  importance,  when  placed  in 
competition  with  researches,  on  wiiich  the 
wel&re  and  good  conduct  of  millions  may 
depend ;  and  the  result  whereof  may  add 
as  much  to  national  prosperity  as  to  indivi- 
dual benefit.        ,  ^ 
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PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

J  HE  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  every  part 
of  the  community,  that  Aere  is  no  subject 
more  deserving  of  general  attention,  nor  any 
knowliedge  more  entided  to  the  exalted  name 
of  science,  than  that  in  which  their  weD- 
being  is  concerned ;  than  that,  the  tendency 
of  whielris  to  carry  domestic  coitifort  into 
the  recesses  of  eteiy  cottage^  and  to  add  to 
the  virtue  and  morality  of  a  nation,  by  in- 
creasing its    ha^gH^^^      The  n<3Wcst  and 
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HI  r&ELIMIKART  ADDRESS 

Let  US  therefore  make  the  inquiry  into  alt 
that  concerns  the  pooRi  and  the  promotion 
of  their  happitiess,  a  science  ;  let  us  inves- 
tigate ^arfeVa/i^,  and  upon  system^  the  nature 
and  consequences,  and  let  us  unite  in  the 
extension  and  improvement,  of  those  things 
which  experience  hath  ascertained  to  be  be- 
neficial to  the  poor.  Let  the  labours  of  the 
industrious,  the  talenta  of  the  wise,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  powerful,  and  the  leisure  of 
the  many,  be  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  let  us  be  assured,  that  united  and 
padent  industry  will  not  fail  of  success. 

The  principle  of  all  modem  improvements 
in  the  sciences,  in  the  arts,  in  every  thing  in 
which  the  industry  of  man  has  extended  the 
narrow  limits  of  human  knowledge,*— that 
principle,  without  which  all  is  conjecture ^  and 
Jiazard^  has  never  yet  been  properly  applied 
to  the  concerns  of  the  poor.  A  search  after 
what  ha)5  really  augmented  their  happiruss.znd 
virtue^  after  what  tise  and  experience  have 
given  their  sanction  to,  into  facts  and  existing 
circumstances — this  has  never  yet  been  fair- 
ly and  fully  m^de.   For  a  period  of  more 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC.  I^iu 

^antwo  centuries,  the  attention  of  the  imtion 
4ias  been  cngagecH>y  a -succession  of  projects^ 
for  the  management  of  the  poor ;  almost  all 
of  them  origiiiatittg  in  'bcncvoicncci  : and 
every  one  of  tbem  received  in  a  manner,  and 
•with  an  interest,  that  distinctly  marked  the 
public  anxiety  upon -the  4subject*  The /good 
effects  however,  as  >to  die  poor,  hare  been 
limited  aud  ^inoertittn :  the  project  having 
originated  «ot  in  them,  but  in  rthe  projector; 
«»— not  in  fact,  but  in  speculation. 

\Ve  all  feci  Irow  fer  we  can  be  led  by  en- 
-couragcment,  by'kindness*,  by  managemexit, 
and  while  we  retain  the  idea  of  choice  ^nd 
freewilL  We  all  know,  in  our  ovrn  in- 
stances, how  little  is^  to  be  ^sflfected  by  oom- 
pulsion; — that,  where  force  begins,  incli- 
nation ceases.-— Let  us  then  give  eflect  to 
that  master-spring  of  action,  on  which 
^equally  depends  the  prosperity  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  empires— »^— THE  besibc  w* 

;7LAN9'£D  IN  THE  «UMAN  BSEASl^  OF  BXTT^K- 

jiKC  ITS  coKniTioK«4>  fie  itour  endeavour  that 

•  See  Count  Rvmi^o&d's  Essays p^wrm- 
4t  8ji«iTH<fWcahhof  Niitiotts. 
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Kit  PRELIMINARY  ADDRESS 

diis  principle  have  its  full  iiifluence  cm  thef 
lower  classes  of  society.    Our  duty  to  t^e 
POOR  IS  A  personal  sERVicZf  injoined  by  the 

HIGHEST  AUTHORITY,  AND  CANNOT  BE  COM- 
MUTED: it  is  a  work  in  which  no  man  has  a 
xight  ti  be  idle— *^  Where  is  it  that  in  such 
^*  a  world  as  this,  heakh  and  leisure  and  af- 
*^fluence'raay  not  find  some  ignorance  to 
**  instruct,  some  wrong  to  redress,  some 
"  .wapt  to  ?supply,  spme  misery  to  alleviate? 
**  Shall  ambition  and  avarice  never  sleep? 
**  shall  they  never  want  objects  on  which 
.**  to  fasten?  shall  they  be  so  observant  to 
**  discover,  so  acute  to  discern,  so  eager, 
f*  so  patient  to  pursue,  and  shall  the  be- 
•^  nevolcnce  of  Christians  want  employ- 
*«Hient?"* 

I  am  aware,  that  there  is  not,  in  general, 
much  credit  given  to  the  good  dispositions 
of  ihe  poor ;  and  that  we  may  fee  told  that 
we  are  endeavouring  to  serve  those,  who  will 
4wt  be  served*  I  know  it  is  s^id,  among 
other  things,  that  they  are  jealous  of  every 

•  Mr.  WiuMRF4)R€E'sBiACtlcalViiew* 
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TO  THK  PUBLIC.  XV 

thing  that  can  be  done  for  thftm,  and  aver  si 
to  profit  by  infbrmation.-r— In  truth,  it  is 
not  entirely  without  cause,  that  th^  poor  arc 
jealous  of  the  variety  of  meaiure^,  however 
well  intended,  that  are  brought  forward  with 
regard  to  them :  they  understand  as  little  of 
the  motives^  as  the  theorist  does  of  the  conse^ 
quences  of  his  experiment. — ^As  to  Unwilling:, 
ness  to  profit  by  information,  it  may  in4?ed 
be  sometimes  imputable  to  die  Jowcr,  as  well 
as  to  the  higher  classes  of  life,  B^it  the  poor 
have  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial,  L.et  useful 
and  ^air/tVo/ information  be  offered  to  them ; 
give  them  time  to  understand,  and  the  choice, 
of  adopjting  it  ;*  and  I  am  mistaken  if  they 
do  not  shew  as  much  good  sense  on  th^  sub* 
ject,  as  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  ftiogi 
dom.  .  ,  ,     1     '    ' 

There  is  a  common  themfe  of  dcclataation,, 
particularly  among  those  who  are  veyy  lillh 
employed  themselves^  and  that  is,  the  idleniss  of, 
the  poor. — ^How.far  thifl  is  ixclitsivcly  im- 
putable to  the  labourer,  let  those  >^jtdgftiwIiD> 
have  seen  him  working/ by  dae  i^m^vWB^ 
not  by  the  day.— ^I  donotfmeaiii  b!y  A^.*4i0^ 
b  % 
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trnction,  to  admit  any  culpable  degree  of 
idleness,  in  those  wba  work  by  the  day ;  but 
in  task- work,  where  the  earnings  are  propor- 
ttohed  to  the  degree  of  labour  and  energy 
ciTiployed,  I  have  often  wished  it  were  pos- 
sible to  restrain  the  poor  man  from  injuring^ 
himself  by  excess  of  exertion; — the  fatal 
cfktt  of  which  I  have  too  frequently  see». 

Another  imputation  on  the  poor  is  drtm^ 
kermess;  an<  odious  and  pernicious  vice,  not 
confined^  I  fear,  to  any  particular  class  of 
men.  Upon-  this  subject;  it  must  be  a  very 
great  satisfection  to  every  friend  of  his  coun*. 
tiy,  dilt  the  fatal  and  poisonous  custom  of 
dram  drinking  is  not  now  so  noxioirsly  pre^ 
valent  among  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  as  it 
hafi  beett;  the  present  consumption  of  Bri- 
tish spirits,  notwithstanding  all  our  increase 
of  population  and  manufactures,  being  much 
less  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Of  ale 
and  beer,  a  wholesome  and  nourishing  beve- 
rage for  the  labouring  poor^  there  may  be 
an'  increased  consumption,  tho»  I  believe^ 
BO^' excels  upon  the  whole ;  however  it  might 
be  wi&ed  that  the  quantity,  which  they 
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have,  were  more  ^d^ly  husbanded  ind 
applied  by  them,  to  the  purposes  of  their 
own  domestic  comfort  anjd  enjoymeiit*: 

Before  we  give  judgment, .  however,,  upon 
the  crimes  of  the  poor,  it  will  be  pnidenee,  at 
least,  to  examine  how  far  we  have,  in  any 
degree,  been  accessories. — J£  habitual  dr^mi^ 
enness  be  frequently  the  consequence  of  weak» 
ness  of  body,  or  of  despondency,  of  mipd; 
and,  among  the  poor  at  ieast,  most  prevalenky 
where  the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by 
comfortless  habits  of  life,  or  by  want  of  nu- 
tritive and  regular  food :  and  ifi  of  every 
species  of  idleness ^  that  of  hopeless  ^indtgence 
be  the  most  inveterate;,  was  it  not  our  du^ 
— wcrewenot  bouisdby every &,  moral anfl 
religious — to  have  assisted  and  encouraged 
them  in  the  u^e  ojf  a  ♦b^r  system  (>f  diet, 
to  have  inaeased  ihe  internal  comfort  of 
Aeirliabitations,  and  tb  have  converted' list- 
less  indolence,  yrm(;h  is xatthoui  m^j^.^h^* 
it  is  without  hope^  into  cheerful,  activev  ^^ 
prdsperoiis  industry? '  V        >i 

'    See  Sir  Fkiih  E&rfii^s^^luaMe  woA'tmth^pottr. 
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Upon  our  proposed  subjects  of  iciquirjr^ 
it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  much  in  the 
very  in^cy  of  an  establishments*  Some- 
thing,, however,  has  been  already  done. — 
FrimUj  sodetUs  are  the  objects  of  the  first 
paper ;  wiiich  presents  an  interesting  detail 
respecting  one  at  Gastle*Eden,  upon  a  scale 
capable  of  general  adoption  ;  it  contains  an 
important  illustration  of  the  true  principle 
of  action  withregard  to  the  poor :  and  proves 
hotr  much  they  may,  in  a  short  time,  leara 
*o  do  for  themselves,  and  to  what  a  degree 
t>f  kindness  and  alFection  they  may  be  hal^ 
tualed  to  extend  their  interest  in  the  welfiire 
tif  each  other.  The  manner  in  which  the 
*poor  and  industrious  member  of  that  society^ 

•  Thif  ad<{rf  ss  wt$  originally  prefixed  to  the  first 
^t^^  qftht  Rpports^  Sbco  the  first  puUicatioli 
?^^^^^a<WUi9nal  information  has  been  obtained;— on 
prcsenring  tlic  health  of  the  p.opr  in  the  Extracts  No. 
^f^^«S/«**and  f 9  ;-^nr assisting  them  with  abetter 
' ^»d  more  cconppu^l^ipp^, of  ftWi  and  of  dieotbtr 
»ccc>sarieftof  life,  in  No.  8, 9.  lo,  1 1,  iz,  ,4, 17,  ,8,  ^3, 
■^5»3o*  33*  34*  3<>d  }9  ;..^Bd  in  promoting  industiy 
ffiA  good  habits  among  ihrm  in  No.  2<>,  a^,  a6, 27,  29, 
3^1  3S*j6>«mJ 37* aiMlUthc Appendix.  ^iS€^.ij^. 
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has  been  assisted  in  the  purchase  of  his  cow, 
and  its  beneficial  consequences  both  to  the 
individual,  and  to  the  preperty  with  which 
he  is  connected,  by  increasing  and  improv-' 
iog  the  stock  upon  it,  is  deserving  of  atten* 
tion  and  imitatioh. 

The  second  is  an  account  of  a  village  skap: 

— ^a  subject,  the  importance  of  which  will 

be  felt  by  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the 

domestic  concerns  of  the  poor,  when  it  is 

known,  that  a  saving  of  above  20  per  cent. 

may  be  thereby  made  to  the  labourer,  in  the? 

purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;— that  it 

is  the  most  efi&ctual  means  to  prevent  his 

running  in  debt ; — that  the  expence  and  trbu- 

ble,  to  the  charitable  founder  of  the  shop^ 

is  inconsiderable ;  and  that  it  is  liable  to  no 

objection,  but  what  may  be  easily  obviated. 

The  next  communication  is  upon  warh 

houses  of  united  hundreds ;  an  inquiry  of  no 

small  importance  at  the  present  momcfnt. 

The  mode  of  their  management,  and 

the  ofajections*  and  inconveniencies  that  at- 

•  See  Sir  William  YovhgU  obicrvations»  pubr- 
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teud  them,  even'  under  the  best  regulations 
and  management,  are  stated  with  clearness 
and  perspicuity.— —The  rules  of  a  spin- 
rung  schooiy  established  vy^ith  ;^cceas  at  Oalo- 
ham,  upon  the^pririciples  ofCouN  t  Rumi'ord, 
are  the  next  in  order ; — a  school,  where  the 
poor  attend  with  pleasure  arid  regularity, 
and  thankfully  receive  the  benefit  of  a  cheaper 
and  more  nourishing  diet,  supplied  to  them 
at  a  very  small  price ; — and  for  these  reascms 
simply, — -because  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue free  agents^  ind  to  retain  an  option  on 
the  subject ;  and  because  they  have  the  whole 
of  their  earnings  inviolably  al  their  own  dis? 
posaL  May  the  example  be  speedily 

followed:  in  other,  parts  of  England! 

The  fifth  is  an  acicount  otthe  jail  and  Aottse 
of  correAion  at  Doi?chcster*— When  we  con* 
iider  the  important  consequences  of  what 
has  been  effected  there,  in  ^ilnually  saving, 
to  the  public^  and  to  themselves^  many  per- 
sons otherwise  abandoned  to  destruction^  we 

lished  in  1788  ;  and  his  Considerations  on  the  subject 
of  Poorhbuscs  and  Workhouse^^  1796.      * 
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cannot  help  lamenting  that  so  very  few  simi- 
lar instaaces  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom.— — The  piinciple  of  this  reform  . 
will  apply,  with  still  greater  force,  to  every 
measure  that  regards  the  local  and  domestic 
concerns  of  mankind ;  in  all  of  which  it  will 
invariably  be  foimd>  that  in  proportion  as 
ceercim  is  given  up,  and  the  interest  of  the . 
party  is  made  tl>e  spring  of  action,  temp- 
tadons  to  vice  will  be  excluded,  and  habits 
of  labour  and  honesty  wiU  be  gradually  ac«^ 
quiredv 

In  the  next  paper,  upon^^/,  the  reader  will 
find  a  very  gratifying  proof,  that  the  poor  may 
be  easily  reconciled  to  inclosures,  or  to  any 
other  Measure  of  public  benefit,  where  their 
own  feelings  and  interests  are  only  proper- 
ly consulted.         The  last  communication 
is  on  parochial  reliefs  ai^d   the  mode  and 
principle  upon  which  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  magistrates  of  the  hundred  of 
Stoke. 

1  cannot  close,  without  suggesting  to  the 
reader  some  of  the  very  beneficial  effects^ 
wbich  nuv^  be  produced  by  unicn  and  persor^ 
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vermcein  a  proper  system  of  conduct  with 
regard  t6  the  poor;  our  present  parochial 
expences  being  at  the  same  tinie^imini&herf, 
and  a  veiy  gentle  and  gradual  variation  being 
made  in  our  code  of  poor  latV^s.— — Let  it 
be  imagined  that  the  land-owner  may  be 
awakened  to  his  real  *  interest,  and  tke  in- 
dustricms  labourer  supplied  with  a  suflScient 
portion  of  garden  ground^  and,  in  many  in- 
stances with  the  means  of  keeping  his  caw: — 
that  neat  and  comfortable  cottages  supply  the 
place  of  those  wretched  hovels  which  di*-' 
grace  many  parts  oF  the  kingdom  ?— ^that  the 
fire-places  of  cottagers  be  improved,  and  their 
supply  of  fuel  increased  ;  so  as  to  give  more 
comfort  to  their  habitations,  and  to  rftmove 
an  inducement  to  petty  thefis,  too  fieqiierttly 
the  source  of  criminal  habits^— that  parish 
mills^  -village-shopSy  and  all  other  means  of 
,  affording  the  poor  a  plentiful  and  cheap  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  gradually 
introduced  wherever  they  may  be  useful 

•  See  the  Earl  of  Wi  n  c h  i  lse  a's  letter  on  the  ad- 
vantage  of  cbttagcrs  renting  land,  I796» 
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and  proper  :—*4hat  the  cases  of  heggars  be 
iiH]uired  into ;  tbat  the  icfie  and  criminal  he 
<:ompelleci  to  work,  and  the  friendless  and 
(Rstressed  either  relieved  at  home,  or  received 
into  a  clean  and  cx^mfortable  asylum : — that 
die  condition  of  poor  children,  consigned  in 
lots  as  apfarenticesto  manufactories,  and  there 
left  unprotected  znd  forgotten  ^  be  placed  under  a 
system  of  inspection. — LetussupposeyriVm/i^ 
societies  the  subjects  of  individual  and  volun- 
tary aid  and  encouragement  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom:: — parish  worlhouses  amended 
and  regulated,  and  tenanted  by  the  only  per- 
sons who  -should  be  resident  in  them ;  those 
vrhose  forlorn  and  zVzJu/aW  condition  precludes 
tteir  de)ing  better  out  of  them : — and  lastly, 
that  parish  relief  be  systematically  dj[rected 
to  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  econo- 
my, and  to  making  the  poor  man  happy  in 
his  own  cottage,  instead  of  its  being  the  in- 
^tmment  of  driving  him  and  his  family  into 

a  workhouse. Suppose  even  ^.patt  of  this 

^fifected,  and  then  let  the  reader  liimself  judge, 
what  must  be  its  operation  on  the  poor— on 
•therich— on  every  class  and  rank  of  society? 
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What  must  be  the  addition  to  individual 
ririoiKlity  aiid  happiness  ?  Whait  to  national 
iSf^urity  aivJ  piospcmy  ? 

Thomas  JSERNAfija^ 

^7tJi4prU,  1797. 
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No.  I,. 

Extract  from  an  account  ofafritndlj  society  at  Castle* 
Eden,  in  the  county  ^Durham,    By  Rowland 

B0RDON,  Esq^ 

In  1793  my  steward,  Mr.  Michael  Scarth,  con- 
certed with  me  the  plan  of  a  friendly  society  at 
Castle-Eden,  which  commenced  on  August  loth 
of  that  year. 

The  trustees  of  the  society  are,  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  the  clergy  and  justices  of  that  and  the  two 
adjacent  parishes,  within  which  its  members  for 
the  mos^  part  reside.  All  donors  or  subscribers  of 
one  guinea  and  upwards,  annually,  are  honorary 
members.  Twelve  principal  inhabitants,  with  the 
churchwardens  of  the  three  parishes,^  and  all  ho- 
norary members,  are  directors  for  the  time  being.* 

•  The  niles  of  the  friendly  society  at  Castle-Eden  have 
been  printed  at  the  request  of  our  society,  together  with 
copies  of  tlieir  minutes,  and  notes,  including  the  forms  of 
the  diiTerent  papers  belonging  to  their  society. — As  these 
may  be  of  very  great  use  to  persons  desirous  of  forming 
friendly  societies  on  prudent  and  equitable  terms,  they 
have  been  compressed  into  a  shilling  pamphlet;  which  is 
to  be  had  at  Clarke's,'  Bond-street,  ana  is  recommended  to 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  friendly  so- 
cieties. The  profits,  if  any,  that  may  arise  from  the  pub- 
lication, are  to  go  to  the  funds  of  the  frieadly  society  at 
€astle-£dcn. 

B 
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For  the  immediate  management  of  the  business  of 
the  society,  an  anhual  committee,  with  a  steward, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  are  elected,  and  two  visitors 
are  appointed  from  each  parish. 

The  number  of  members  has  never  reached  two 
hundred ;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  farmers, 
artificer?,  labourers,  and  their  families. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Ages  of  Admkston. 


Per  month  dur- 
ing lift,  for  one 
share,  and  lo  in 
proportion  where 
no  fee  is  paid  on 
admission. 


or  iJ.  per  month  dur- 
ing life  for  one  share, 
paying  upon  admis- 
sion the  undermen- 
tioned sunn,  accord- 
ing to  their  respectiv* 
ages. 
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Sixpence  is  paid  for  each  share  on  the  decease 
of  every  member,  for  whose  funeral  the  society  has 
anydisbursement  to  make  ;  and  each  member  above 
twenty ^pne  years  of  age.  (excepting- women)  pays, 
at  eaeh  .yearly-meeting,  one  shilling  for  dinner^nd 
UquoF  :•  but  na  member  is  obliged  to  be  at  aiiyex* 
pence  srt  monthly  6ir  other  meetings.  '  A^deporit  of 
two  shUHngs  and  sixpence  is  made  on  proposing 
any  person-  to  -become  a-  member,  which,  if  the 
person*  be'? not  admitted,  is  returned.  Any  mem« 
ber,  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  may  increase 
his  or  her  original  share,  on  contributing  according 
to  his  or  hdr  age,  at  the  time  of  -  noiaking  ^uch  in^ 
crease. 

BENEFITS        .     . 
,31?  men*,  in  stcknesfi.iameness^  or  infirmity^ 
■    For  one  share^  and  so  in  proportion  for  balf  a 
share :      .        ' 

SiJD  shilling  a  week,  when  coiifined'ln  bed,  or 
unable  to  go  oiit  of  the.  house,  or  to  perform  any 
kind  of  work ;  and  '       .: 

Threej  shillings  a.- \vcA,  whenlablc  to-M^alk  out, 
or*  to  labour  ia  a  small  degree  :t  but  both,  these  air 
lowatioes  jcehse  'when  the  membeir  is  ible  tp  foU«w 
}m  AstfbkodiSupatim^  oil  et^n  .to^  eartxthreesbillings 
a  week)fiegiilariy«     .. 

•  Alsiagedn  and  apothecary  ar«. appointed  to; at- 
tend ^e/ sick  members*    r . 
i  JIr«A/s!a2v.w^Fi»r  eacb  share,  and  so  in  j^roportion 

. . ;;  »♦. :  SV*WCJ^#«e  aoMnHtlcfl  to  beaeflt  in  Siekoe^s* 
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for  half  a  share,  each  mcmfeer  is  itititled  to  the 

following  annuity : 

from  50  to  60  years  of  age,  to  men       to  uromtn 

a  yearly  annuity  (by  quar-     ^.  s.   /i.  £,    s»   d* 

teriy  payments)  of  ^  —        4  .^  .^^ 

from  60  to  70  years  df  age        6  -—  —    6. -^  ^— 
from  70  to  80  -  8  -—  — ^^    8  —  — r 

from  80  to  90  -  10 10 ^ 

from  9^  until  death         -        12  —  -^12  —  — 

Such  annuities  to  commence  from  the  first  of 
January  next,  after  the  inember's  attaining , the 
age  of  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eigtity,  and  ninety  years 
respectively;  but:  no  annuity  is.  payable  to  any 
member,  until  he  shall  have  contributed  for  fifteen 
years,  nor  for  any  share  on  which  he  may  have  re- 
ceived relief  in  sickness,  &c, ;  but  a  man  may  take 
relief  m  sickness  for  one  share,  and  receive  annuities 
for  other  ^ares,  which  occasions  many  of  the  mem- 
bers to  subscribe  for  more  than  one  share, 

jdt  de$ih.^—Y\\^  pounds  for  each  share,  and  fifty 
shillings  fo|  «ach  half-share,  is  paid  to,  the  repre«- 
sentative  of  each  member,  who  has  ;o6ntributtd  to 
-the  fund  for  twelve 'm^onAs^*  whether  ihaa  or  wo- 
man: and  if  the  member  ^die  4>ef<i»e7Contribiiting 
rwielVeitiohth^,!  the'  full  amount  of  iwhat  -be  or  shb 
may  Have  paid/is  returned^'Thisis^tepaid tatliefund^ 
by  contributions  from  the  surviving  niembers,. 

7i  thi  %mdow  of  each  nieinbfaf,:who  shall  die 
after  contributing  fifteen  years^  an  annuity,  df  four 
pounds,' by  quarteriy payments^  from-thememter's 
death,  during  widowhood,  for  each  share ;  and  so 
in  proportkm  for  iisdf  a  shar^,  for'vrtriehWtf  other 
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benefit  Iwd  bceai  jreceiv^d  during  the  tnember*is  life* 
time ;  ^d,  if  he  leave  no  widow,  the  same  annuity 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  orphan  children  (if 
any)  under  twelvd  year&  of  age,  until  the  youngest 
of  them  attain  that  age.  .    ,      ,  ; 

To  young  childreft^-^Axij  member,  who  wishes  to 
make^rovisidn  for'a  child  or  children,  is  allowed 
to  enter  any  of  them  on  the  following  terms :        r 

If  under  four  years  of  age  when  entered,  the 
member  pays  four-pence  monthly  for .  each  chiMi 
tai  it  attains  twelve  years  of  age j  if  the  menibdr 
should  live  so  long.  -  .  ^    .\ 

If  four  years,  and  under  seven  years,  .when  en* 
tcred,  he.pays  three-pence  monthly  for  each  <^hild*> 

If  seven  years,  and  under  ten  year?,  when  eri* 
tered,  he  pays  two-pence  monthly,  for  each  child. 

If  a  member  4ie  and  leave  any  diildtijr;childi:eii 
»  c<Mitributcd  for,  undler  twelve  years  of,tige>  oac 
shilling,  per  week  is  applied  out  of  the  fund  of  the 
society,  towards  the  maintenancebf  each  such  child) 
till  it  attains  the  age  of  twelvie  y«ars ;:  an^  if  tjie 
member  choose  tocontribute  double  the.abOTemen«> 
tioned  sums  for  each  child,  .the  child  iotr;cbildrien 
will  be  entitled  tck  double  benefit :;  but  no  <;hi}d  [s 
entitled  to  any  ^benefit  i(exci^ptu;)g  the  annuity  tp  b^ 
paid  in  case  of  the  member's  dyi6g  after  tjontm 
buting  for  fifteen  years,  withmit-  leaving  a  MfidgtuJ 
wikss  entered  and  paid  for  twelve,  ciiletxd^t.njomhp 
before  the  death  of  its  father. ,  ,  >.      ,  -    ^ 

Bypargbasing  cews,*^A  m^k  of  moqey,  p^t.cx-r 
cecding  ten  nor  less  than  five  pounds,  is.  1? nt  to 
any  one  me^nbec  for  this  j«uriioae  $  on  [b>$  ^vjlng  a 
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pnnnissory  note,  signed' by.  hiiitsolf 'and  tbn>.  house* 
holders  (to  be  approved  of  by  the  steward,  directors, 
and  comn^itteej  for  the  repayment  'With  interest 
by  iniBtalments,  after  the > rate >pf  4:wo  sjiilitags^. a 
week,  or  such  other  rate  as.  n3ay  be  agreed  oo;* 
•    By  certificates. ^^ISaicYi  mehiber  mky  obtain  a  cefti- 
ficats,  as  soon  as  admitted,,  which^  By  theafctofparlia^ 
ment,  will  pre^nt  him  or  henfroin  being  nemoved 
until  actually. chargeable^  and^ ia  cases  jdtfunmar- 
lied  wdmen  haviiig  children:  in  a  pariA = to  wbid^ 
th^y  do  ndt;  belong,; the  Society's. certificates:  WiU 
be  a  better  security  than  many  bonds  of  indemnityu 
Questions  also  of  settlement  may  beudecidoAwfth- 
obt  the  remc^arof  the  certificatsd  |>ers(ni;  jdnder 
<hesaW  Act,  33d  of  Geo.  IIL  ch.  154.  sec;.  21^122. 
>^  The  calculations-  for  the  confributk)p5j  &c,'wcre 
forined  >upont  Dr.  Pxice's!  Tables^  .Ba(ak4i^  jthim, 
hs^wever,  *moi®  in  favour  of  old.thdnl^youhgrmemt- 
fc^rs  v  by  whioli*the/fiAids.;qreahat  inyure4>  btifct^ 
tber  the  rei'i^fsejljecauBei young  .mehrsrre;  i^orein* 
dih^dto  subscribe  than  dd;^  and,  ifthebtteBwiere 
to  contribute'  accdrdlng  td;  the  propostibns  o£;  Dr. 
Price's  T'^bfes,  very  fehv  woidd  ^become.mei&bexft. 
The  iccWpbrftion  tabJe>is  Ibwdr  .alsbnthad  Dr. 
Pirke'^J  f notwithstanding  which  very,  izwi^zi^i&mA 
t(y  aviiil  thesmsehres  of  the  ad^santag^*^  j  .3  ck     i:  j 

The  allowance  in  sickness  is  x>ne<i^hbld^higl:clt 
thanDnPrice'ife^;  but  ntembeiisy^^o  meeiveiarsibkf- 
nessy  are  debarred  from -anntiities  for  ^tfae.  same 
shar^i  and  (^€^kqiiehtly-this  allQwanto^til^  )Sck<* 
tofesj&^ay  wiBirb)6Iafibi*dtfcL'i       -:  7    i  i\)\   y.>3/, 

Ikitmiti^  ^1^ vQas4e*£den  itabUs^:;dienobjeQl 
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was  \o  make  the  tnonthly  comfibutfOn»  Ailfy  equal 
to  the  disbursements^  and  to  rindtKei  persons  of  ati 
ages  under  46  to  become  members/  withoAtcalcu- 
lating  exactly  at  what  each  ageooght  to  pay. 

OBSERVATIONS.'  : 

.  The  preceding  statement  shews  the  accounts  of 

the  society  y  the  gradation  of  its  contiibutions,  and 

the  benefits  derived  by  its  members,  ia  which  the 

prvicip^l  xufes  of  the  society  may  he  f  raced.   Littl^ 

has  be^il^thc  atnoum  of  dbnationjs  or.  shbscripdtmsi 

tnd  yet^  during  Ihc.se vert  tfialbf  the  late  scarcity 

of  bread  corn^  few  or  hone  of  the  members  omitted 

to  keep  up .  their  subscriptions ;  testifying  thibreby 

to  anxious  ^di  steady*  wi^  to  provide  pcnn^hently 

for thcmielves aitdtfamilies.  ii    '     i    '  ;        ^:./  1 

1  Ofi  the-  heneficidi:  eflects  pf  ati  ekaUishtxient -so 

much  j4  its  infs^ey^  r  would  tw  careft^)  not  to  ^x* 

patlate  too.  touch ;  but  I  think  I  <:zn  already*  asi 

cfertiin  sotne  unquestionable  adraiitages. :  The  fa^ 

milies  (if. the  poor  have  a  niore're^dysupiply  of 

medical  assistance  at  their  own  houses i;  and^  sinc^ 

^y  have  been  associated  for  each  other's  support, 

I  have  leamt,  with  pkasure^  that,  in  more  in^ 

stances  than  one,  they  have  collected  Ktdeisums 

among  themselves  to. present  to  their  sick  and  ne-* 

cessitous  neighbours,  over  and  above  the  allowance 

from  the  funds  of  thie  society ;  which,  as  far  as  I 

know,  is  an  effect  of  philanthropy  derived  from  the 

iristitutidn.    AH  the  memberls  are  uniformly  aur 

xiousito  avoid  taking  relief  for  sickness,  during  fif« 

teen  years,  on  their  respective  shares  j  acircum* 
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Stance  whkh,  whilst  it  protects  the  fiind/addff  force 
to  the  habitual  lesson  of  thrift ;  and,  as  there  is  a 
regular  ledger  kept  in  which  each  member's  sepa* 
rate  account  is  cjatered,  no  mistake  can  ari^e  on 
that  sul)ject.  The  encouragement,  given  to  buying 
and  keeping  cows,  pronriscfs  considerable  improve- 
ment to  my  estate;  ds  I  find  it  very  well  wpijth  my 
while,. to  accommodate  the  members  with  pasture 
for  a  cow  arid,  two  tons  of  hay  each,  for  six  pounds 
perianniimu  .-This,  to  a  pioor  family,  is  a  grfkt  ad« 
yantagje^  and  will,  according  ta  my  apprdiension^ 
tend  iBUoh  ito'diminisk  the  <  weight  oF^  |ioor  upon 
flie  tp»rishe!(  ta  which  they  beiotig.  The  looomo^ 
UV^t  £teulDy/al5a;  derived  frtmi  the  Certificates!  of 
^Aendly  JOfiieties  is  a  yery/oh^ous  advantage;:  :and 
I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  id  give  Ivay  tolthe  aiitho^ 
nfyrt^ihe^kgislatiire^  inLtheadoptioa^f^^'gcii^ral 
principle  6f' this  nitfure  wiiK  resptet  td^tlie  [>oorv 
by  the  paissing  of  in  acti  for: preventing  ^^xatious 
removals ;  .which  has  tafcenrway,  or  at  least  ditiii'fc 
nished !  iBudh,  tMs  inducement  for  entering  iiito 
friendly  societies. :  '  * 

The  great  desideratuoi,  with  respect  to  the  maiii- 
tenaace  of  the  poor,,  has  always  appeiar^' to  me  ti 
be  tbe.encouragetnent  of  habits  of  economy,  and 
of  ra  isystem  of  periodical  subscription  towards  their 
own  subsistence.  Where  men  derive  support  in 
iickness-aud  old  age  ^  from  theii^  (individual  iefForts, 

..r  .  'it  ,  -  ■.  .  -;  >.';  '  ''  -  )  ..^  :  •  ■  i  -  ,  •  " 
^  In  a  late  instance,^  in  the  neifiht|ourlfood  of  Ealing,  a 
"itfijorifyV  Composeti  o(  the youitg  n^n  of  a  friendly  Society, 
agteed  to  <ii$solv«  the'  sodely^.anddivSude  Jhe,«tock;  and 
thereby,  at  once,  defrauded  all  the  ofyi  menibctrs  of  that 
provision  for  age  and  infimiity,  which  had  been  the  object 
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in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  iicighbocirs,  they 
pass  through  the  various  periods  of  trial  without 
that  degradation,  which  attends  parochial  relief ; 
being  necessarily  anaenable  to  each  other  for  ^  cer«»' 
tain  d^reejof  forethought,  and  good  tonduct,  they 
learn,  iAsdn$ibly>  to  be  Regular  In  their  attention 
to  the  earnings  of  their  business^  and  by  acquirm^ 
a  permanent; .  connection  ^ith  their  neighbours-, 
tbcy  become  incapable  of  those  acts  of  vagrancy, 
which  are  so  wasteful  jof  that  main  source  of  na^ 


ofmany  years  contribution.     A  new  sodety  was  immedi- 
ately formed  of  the  young  persons,  and  ail  the  old  mem-  ^ 
bcrs  were  left  to  the  parjsh,  This  could  not  have  happened,  ; 
if  their  rules   had  6een'  regvfarfy  confirmed  at  the  quarter                       *i 
sessums.— The  advantages  of  the  t%M%  being  confirmed  and                     ^ 
registered  (which  by  the  act  is  \o  be  without  any  fee  or                     ^• 
cxpence)  are  many  and  important  ;«^tlieir  bonds  are  not                      *^ 
chargeable  with  ^;Ryj5^amp  dut^  j-^hey  hnvc  a  copy  of  their 
rules  on  record,  which  they  may  always  recur  to  j — ^if  their 
steward  or  Other  persot*  embezzles  their  money ^  they  may 
apply  to  ^  Court  of  phanccry,  and  obtain  a' decree  aqd  re. 
Utfmthout  any  expence  whatever ; — and  in  case  any  person, 
who  has  money  or  effect^  of  the^society  in  his  hands,  die^, 
or  becomes  a  oanknipt,  the  debt  of  the  society  is  to  be 
discharged,  iff  preference  to  any  other  demand  whatsoever ^^-Xi 
all  members  of  friendly  societies  had  been  aware,  how 
much  their  security  and  benefit  are  increased  by  the  con-                       f  i 
firmation  of  their  rules,  there  would  have  been  none  but 
would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  act. — There  is  an  un- 
necessary restriction  in  the  statute  law,  as  to  the  time  for 
the  confirmation  of  the  rules  of  any  friendly  societies,  es-                       < 
tablished  before  the  passing  of  that  act     The  benefits,  how-                       *" 
ever,  of  the  act  may  be  obtained  (and  there  is  an  example 
in  the  publication  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note)  by  the 
members  forming  their  society^  ana  signing  the  rules  anewp 
with  such  amendments  as  occur  j  carrying  their  fund  to 
the  account  of  the  new  society,  and  giving  to  every  mem- 
ber (instead  of  his  divided  share  of  the  money)  the  same 
benefit  in  the  fund  of  the  new  society,  as  he  would  have 
bad  in  the  old  one.    B. 
i^h  Aprils  179^* 
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tiohal  \r)calth>  thclabouf  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people*  '  ■  /      '•    " 

'  UpoB'tlie  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if 
the. 33  Geo.  HI.  chapr54,  for  the  encouragement 
pf  Frieorfly) Societies,  be  allowed  suflScient  time  to 
operate,  ll^  poor  will,  by  degi*ees,  tic  indticed  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  asasted  hf  the  contfibu- 
tloi|i>$^  arid  encouraged  by  the  countenance  of  their 
superiors.  But  I:  deprecate  nnost  earnestly  the  dis- 
position to  try  experiments  with  our  poor'^la^s; 
cumbrous  as  their  system  may  appear  ;  for  the  poor 
do  not  easily  comprehend  new  provisions,  at  tlje 
same  time  that  they  are  averse  to  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, where  their  choice  is  not  consulted  ; 
and  I  must  acknowledge  myself  apprehensive  as 
to  ttife  Consequences  of  indulging  our  feelings  tOo 
much  in  favour" of  those  drones  of  society,  who 
thr'pw  themselves,  almost  without  an  effbrtj  upon 
the  provision  made  for  agfe  ahd  Infirmity  by  the  be- 
nevolent laws  of  their  country. 
Ijth  Feb.  1797,      '  •  .      ^ 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  village  shop  at  Monge«^ 
well,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  By  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  .  ;j 

In  the  year  1794,  a  village  shop  was  opened  at 
Mongewell,  in  Oxfordshire^  for  the  benefit  of  the? 
poor  of  that  and  three  small  adjoining  parishes.  A* 
quantity  of  such  articles  of  consumption  as  they* 
use,  as  bacon,  cheese,  candles,  soap,  and  salt,  wa6 
procured  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  to  be  sold  at 
prime  cost,  and  for  ready  money.    T^hey  wfeiie'i^e- 
stricted  in  their  purchases  to  the  supposed  weekly 
demand  of  their  families.    The  bacon  and  cheese,' 
being  purchased  in  Gloucestershire,  had  the  charge 
of  carriage.    Most  other  situations  would  be  nearer 
to  an  advantageous  market.   This  plan  w&s  adopt- 
ed under  the  apparent  inconvenience,  of  not  having 
a  more  proper  persoh  to  sell  the  several  cbmmodt- 
•  ties,  than  an  infirm  old  man,  unable  io  read  or  write. 
He  received  the  articles  that  were  wanted  for  the 
week ;  and  it  has  appeared  by  his  receipts  at  tfte 
close  of  it,  that  he  has  been  correcf.    Since  the 
commencement  to  the  present  tinie,  there  has  been 
nor  reason  to  regret liis  want  of  scholarship :  a  proof 
how  very  easy  it  must  be  to  procure  in  every'  vil- 
lage, a  jperson  equal  to  the  task.    As  he  has  parish 
pay,  and  his  "house-rent  is  discharged,  he  is  per- 
fectly contented  with  hi%  salary  of  one  shilling  per 
week,  haying  ako  the  common  benefit  of  the  shop. 
As  the'  prices  of  the  shop  articles  have  varied 
much  during  the  past  year  (1796),  it  will  be  easy 
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to  judge  o{  the  advantage  by  taking  them  at  the 
average,  and  the  account  will  be  more  simple.  The 
price  of  the  sale  throughout  has  been  in  the  pro- 
portion stated,  against  the  prices  of  the  shops  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  rate  of  bacon  purchased,  has  been  eight- 
pence  halfpenny  per  pound ;  the  carriage  rather 
i|iore  than  ^  farthing.  It  was  sold  for  nine-pence 
farthing  ;  the  advantage  to  the  poor  was  two-pence 
three  farthings  per  pound.  Cheese  cost  four-pence 
thr^e  farthings  ;  carriage  more  than  a  farthing ; 
sold  for,§ixpence  :  advantage  to  the  poor,  one  penny 
per  pound.  Soap,  candles,  and  salt,  sold  at  prime 
cost :  the  advantage  on  these  articles  to  the  poor 
was  one  pound  eleven  shillings. 

There  is  a  loss  on  the  soap  from  cutting  ;and 
keeping  {  to  prevent  which  it  is  laid  in  by  small 
quantities.  Buying  the  salt  by  thebushel,  almost  co- 
vers the  loss  sustained  from  selling  it  by  the  pound. 
The  quantity  of  bacon  sold  during  the  year,  was 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  score.  Cheese  twenty- 
eight  hundred  weight. 

Account  of  payments  in  I796# 
CJandles,  soap  and  salt  .£.  31,   i  ,6 

bacon  7  •  - .  -  ,  .120  o  o 
cheese;  -  -  -  -  -.^  62  9  5 
carriage         -         -        -         -  7^^     3 

salary        -        --        -        -2120 


/.223  14    2 
/l  he   receipts  corresponded,  pxcept  by   fifteen 
sbillings  ;   which  arose  from  the  poor  of  Mongc- 
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well  having  been  allowed  their  soa|)  and  candles  a 

penny  per  pound  under  prime  cost.    The  saving  to 

ihe  poor  was,  ,.  -      .  , 

on  bacon  -  -  j^-  34  ^6    8 

on  cheese  -  .  -  II:  ^3    ,4 

on  candles,  &c.  ^        -         -  I   if     o 


^.48     I     o    . 

Hence  it  appears,  jthat  the  addition  to  the  prinac 
cost  of  bacon  and  cheese,  is  equal  to  the  Ipss  on  thp 
hocks  and  the  cutting,  every  other  part  of  the:  flitch 
being  sold  at  the  same  price* 

Sbce.  the  commencement  of  the  pjr^sj^X^  year 
(1797)  rice  and  coarse  sugar  have  been  intrpduced 
iato  the  Mongewell  shop,*  with  much  benefit, ; 
particularly  the  former. 


•  Soup  is  now  added  to  the  articles  sold  at  the  village  shop 
at  Mongewell.  The  following  is  the  receipt  for  ten  gal- 
lons of  sou  p. 

s.    d* 
3  lb.  of  fat  pork,  cut  into  small  dice  x     6 

'  gallon  of  peaie,  not  split  -  -        -        o  10 

ii  lb.  of  potatoes  -  •  -  6    9r 

t  lb.  of  onions  and  leeks  -  -         '        ®  •  7; 

1  lb.  of  barley  meal,  added  about  half  an  hour  be-  ^         ' 
fore  the  soup  has. done  boiling  -'03' 

pepper  and  salt  -        -        -  -       ,-'.03 

attendance,  fuel,  &c.  -  -  -  -  o  10 

T  •       .  •  .  'S  iO> 

"  's  boiled  gently  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  costs  sixpence 
*  gallon.  A  pint  of  it  affords  a  good  meal  for  an  ord.nary 
appetite.  The  poor  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  find  it  a  palat* 
able  and  cheap  food.  It  is  peculiarly  grateful'  us  a  waini 
nieal  for  day  labourers  and  farming  men,  whose  occupation 
obl'gcs  them  to  go  out  very  early  m  the  winter  mornings', 
and  to  continue  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season  for 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
.  Fr6m  the  above  statement  it  appears  that,  taking 
all  the  articles  together  sold  at  the  Mongewell  shop, 
there  was  a  saving  to  the  poor  of  twenty-one  per 
cent,  in  the  supply  of  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant articles  of  life. — Many  in  every  parish* 
would  lend  their  assistance  to  carry  this  plan  into 
execution^  if  it  were  known  that  the  rates  would 
be  lowered^  at  the  same  titriM  that  the  poor  were 
benefited. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  poor  obtain  goodl 
weight,  and  articles  of  the  best  quality ;  which^ 
without  any  harsh  imputation  on  the  country  shop* 
keeper,  are  not  al^^pys  to  be  hadat  his  shop.  Where 
there  is  no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  and  no 
power  of  rejection,  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
regard  should  be  paid  to  these  considerations  by  the 
seller. 

The  comforts  of  the  poor  may  thus  be  promoted, 
by  bringing  within  their  reach  the  articles  of  life, 
which  they  chiefly  want,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  Their  mprals  will  also  be  im- 
ptoved,  by  the  removal  of  an  inducement  to  fre- 
quent the  alehouse.  As  their  time  will  not  be  mis- 
spent, their  means  also  will  be  increased.  The  pa- 
rish'rates  will  be  lessened,  even  if  the  articles  were 
sold  without  profit ;  for  the  labourer  will  be  en- 

9Cveral  hours.  As  pease  will  not  aftswer  for  boiling  inudh 
longer  this  season,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  try  Scotch 
barley,  or  ground  rice,  as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  soup 
IS  boiled  in  a  small  fixed  copper,  which  renders  the  con- 
sumption  of  fuel  very  inconsidciable.  D. 
'    2j^A  March,  1798. 
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abled  to  purchase  clothing  for  his  family  without 
other  assistance.  The  fanner  will  gain,  by  keeping 
his  servants  regularly  at  their  work,  and  by  taking 
ftom  the  younger  of  them  those  examples  of  bad 
economy  and  dissolute  conduct,  which  tend  to  lead; 
them  into  the  same  evil  habits. 

Another  benefit  of  this  measure  is  the  preventing 
the  poor  running  in  debt.  The  credit  given  to  them 
adds  much  to  the  sufferings,  which  they  undergo 
from  their  situation.  The  season,  in  which  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  exertion,  and  their  in- 
dustry is  best  recompensed,  is  in  harvest.  Their 
wages  then  must  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  they  have  contracted ;  and  they  are  obliged 
to  their  parishes  for  such  clothing  and  fiiel  (not  to 
mention  house-rent)  with  \\:hich  .they  are  supplied 
during  the  winter..  When  the  poor  find  that  they 
can  procure  necessaries  for  their  families,  ^  this 
indulgence  of  the  shopkeeper,  they  feel  less  scru- 
pulous in  spending  part  of  their  weekly  wages  at 
the  alehouse.*  Hence  the  earnings  of  the  following 

•  The  increased  number  of  little  village  alehouses  is  " 
very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  poor. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hadham,  Herts^  the  magistrates 
have  encouraged,  as  much  as  they  can,  those  publicans  who  ' 
set  up  on  their  own  account,  and  brew  their  own  beer. 
They  thereby  put  their  licences  into  more  responsible 
hands.  Where  a  public  house  is  rented  by  a  brewer,  who 
supplies  the  beer,  the  great  profit  centers  in  hira :  and  the 
publican,  who  is  little  more  than  his  servant,  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  in  some  instances,  to  means  of  subsistence 
discreditable  to  hiniself,and  prejudicial  to^his  neighbours; 
I  mean  the  admission  of  improper  company,  the  keeping  of 
had  hours,  and  tiie  encouragement  of  tippling.  Too  ire- 
^vjemly,   after  several  years  service    in  a  Uborious  and 
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week  are  diminished^  by  having  mis-spent  their 
time,  as  well  as  their  money.  There  are  but  few 
parishes,  which  do  not  confirm  the  truth  'bf  these 
observations ;  and  which  have  not  been  called  upon 
to  redeem  such  goods  of  the  poor,  as  the  shopkeeper 
had  at  length  seized,  to  cover  himself  from  loss^ 
when  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  from  their  labour* 
It  is  hence  obvious  to  remark,  that  another  strik- 
ing benefit,  to  be  derived  from  this  plan,  is  giving 
to  the  poor  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  earnings ; 
for  whoever  attends  to  th^  circumstances,  under 
which  the  labouring  country  poor  usually  purchase 
t)ie  necessaries  of  life,  must  be  sensible  of  the  incon- 
^^rniencies  to  which  they  are  subjected.  If  the  shop- 
]|:eeperbe  of  substance,iie  frequently  employs  them 
in  spinning ;  for  which  he  pays  by  his  own  goods. 
They  have  not  the  option  of  seeking  a  better  mar- 
^cet  with  the  price  of  their  labour,  as  he  will  fur- 
nish work  only  on  those  terms*  A  connection  it 
thiis  formed  ;  and  the  poor  easily  obtain  credit,  es* 
pe'cially  if  there  should  be  more  shops  than  on(c  ;  for 
then  they  cannot  leave  their  creditor,  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  his  vengeance  for  the  debt. 
This  has  often  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mongewell,  where,  owing  to  these  causes,  many 
wliose  condition  would  have  been  bettered,  and  their 


unsuccessful  trade,  the  publican  is  driven  upon  the  parish. 
In  the  magistrates  is  vested  a  discretim  as  to  licences  \  and 
they  should  gradually,  and  as  opportunity  offers,  correct 
this  evil  of  village  alehouse  keepers,  who  are  without  ca« 

C'  il  and  without  character,  and  are  the  pest$  of  their  neigh* 
rhood.    B* 
ltd  Hankfi^^ 
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comforts  increased  by  the  village  shop,  hare  Aot 
yet  been  able  to  profit  by  the  benefits  which  it  af-* 
fords. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  against  this  plan, 
from  the  injury  supposed  to  be  done  to  the  shop* ' 
keeper,   who  would  thereby  be  deprived- of  his. 
livelihood* 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  honest  and  deserving  • 
shopkeeper   would  be   employed    by  preference, 
wherever  this  institution  is  established.    And  his. 
gains  are  at  present  so  ti-ifling,  so  precarious,  soim* 
pleasantly  acquired,  and  his  feelings  so  frequently 
hurt  by  the  measures  he  is  obliged  to  recur  to  for 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  that  almost  any  certain' 
income  would  be  preferable.    The  country  shop- 
keepers are  usually  employed  by  dealers  in  a  more 
extensive  trade,  and  credit  given  for  their  stock  ; 
to  dispose  of  which,  they  in  their  turn  give  credit 
to  their  customers.  The  failure  of  payment,  in  the 
poor,  produces  a  similar  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
shopkeeper.    The  common  rate  of  this  description 
earn  a  very  scanty  subsistence.     They  frequently 
4)€»come  chargeable  to  the  parish  {  when  their  cre-- 
ditor,  perceiving  his  debt  in  danger,  obliges  them 
to  settle  their  account. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  objection  well 
founded,  can  it  be  a  question  whether  a  plan,  pro- 
ductive of  such  numerous  and  essential  comforts  to 
the  poor,  should  be  adopted  ?  Admit  the  principle 
on  which  the  objection  rests,  and  it  would  obstruct 
improvements  of  every  kind.  It  may  reasonably, 
thexeforei  be  hoped  that  a  plan,  where  the  risk  Is 
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smdllf>and  the  Expectations  of  benefit  to  the  Itdbdur- 
ing  poor  grioat. and  certain,  will  not  be  abandoned 
on  such. slight  grounds. 

.There  unay  be  situations,  in  whicb  the  establish* 
mqnt  of  such  a  shop,  as  I  have  described,  would; 
pnoveipr^jtidicial  in  its  consequences  to  some  holiest  ? 
shopkeeper  ;  who  by  assistance  in  the  mode  of  bis  i 
supply  of  foods',  to  mot-e  advkntage  that!  they  a£re 
n,pw  usiially  obtaihed  on.  long  credit,  might  he  en- 
abled to' sell  at  a  moderajte  price  for  ready  money;, 
and  thereby!  give  the  poor  a  part  at  least  of  the  be-  • 
nefit  which  the  poor  at  MongeWell  enjoy. 

-  This  ceitainly  would  be  ^desirable,  where  the 
whole  of /that  benefit!  cdnpoti  be  given  them,  con- 
sistently with  local  or  particular  ^ircunistances^ 

.  24th  Efi.  1797. 
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No.  III. 

Extract  from  an  account  df  an  incorporated  house  of 
industry,  for  two  united  hundreds^  in  the  county  ^ 
Norfolk*    By  Edward  Parrt,  Esq., 

1  HE  house  of  industry,  for  the  hundreds  of  Mit- 
ford  and  Launditch,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  was 
estabh'shed  and  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament 
in  the  year  1775.  These  hundreds  contain  3a 
parishes  ;  two  of  tberp  large  ma^jcet-towns,  but 
without  manufactories.  This  bouse  of  industry 
certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  managed  with  great 
attention  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  (in  some  de- 
gree) to  the  morals  of  the  poor.  I^peak  of  it  from 
experience,  having  been  an  active  director  of  it  for 
13  years,  during  my  residence  in  the,  county  of 
Norfolk.  The  following  is  thfi  plan  on  which  it 
is  conducted.'— There  is  a  lafrge  building  which 
contains  on  an  ^iverage'  about  500  persons  of  all 
<(ges ;  and  there  is  an  hospital,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
niile  from  the  house,  in  wbich  the  sick  are  kept 
separate,  according  to  their  different  disorder^.  They 
have  a  governor  ^nd  matron,,  to  which  appoint^ 
ments,  by  preference,  a  man  and  wife  are  elected  ; 
and  they  have  apartments  in  the  house,  where  they 
must  constantly  reside.  The  former  has  ^.  60  a 
year,  the  latter  £.  ^^  ;  and  they  have  coals,  candleSy 
^d  washing.  There  is  a  chaplain,  who  is  ge«e-> 
rally  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  has  a  s«|lai^y  of 
£*  30  a  year  ;  his  duly  is  to  rea^  prayers  once  every, 
day,  and  preach  on  Sundays.     There  is  also  a  sur» 
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geon,  who  lias  £,  60  a  year;  he  is  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  neighbouring  market-towns  ;  but  must  attend 
everyday,  and  has  an  apotheciary's  shop  in  thehouse^ 
the  medicines  being  found  by  the  corporation.  * 

There  are  also  four' surgeons  for  the  i)Ut  districts 
of  the  hundreds ;  who  for  attendance  and  medicines 
are  allowed  j^.  45  a  year  each,  and  attend  all  casual- 
ties, and  report  the  state  and  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient and  his  family  to  the  next  committee.  The 
director's  clerk,  who  is  always  an  attorney,  has 
jf  .50  a  year  ;  he  attends  all  committees  and  meet- 
ings. There  must,  by  the  act  6f  parliament,  be  36 
directors  and  24  gardi'ans.  Every  person,  having 
a  'freehold  estate  of  £\  300  a  year,  and  being  resi- 
dent in  the  district,is  compelled  to  be  a  director, 
3md  to  act  afe  «uch  >  and,  in  ca«c  there  a^e  not  enough 
6f  that  desctiptibnj  the  deficierfcy  10  be  made  good 
6ut  hf  reskiciit  [fwehdlders  of  £.  150  a  year  (in 
which  all  rectors  of  livings iof  that  value  are  includ- 
ed) until  the; whole  number  of' directors  is  conn- 
pleted;    '  •'  •   '  '    :,    'i   '    : 

'  TheguaWians  artchbsfeh  by  ballot,  annually,  out 
H?f  the  •  farmer^  who  rent^^.  ibo  ayear  and  up- 
wards, or'  pehons'  havi'rig  -estates  of  that  Value. 
Inhere  is  an  annual  mecttngj  arid  three  quarterly 
ipeetirigs,  of  the  directors  and  guardians,  at  one  of 
the  inns  at  the  town  bf  Derehatn.  At  the  annual 
Hieeting,  which  must  be  in  thie  month  of  June,  the 
dirfcctoiis  and  guardiams  arc  formed  into  twelve 
36mmittees  by  ballot ;  th¥ee  direcfei'S  and  two  guar- 
dian^ bdngio  ^attend,  every  month,  at  the  house  of 
itidu^trf,  bn  tach  Tuesday,  frbm'^n  o*cIack  in  the 
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forenoon,  till  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five^'qlock 
in  the  afternoon;  foi:  the  purpose  of  visiUng,  and. 
inspecting  the  state  of  the.  hpuse  and  the  gpvfer- 
nor's  accounts  ;  of  re<?<5iving  reports  from  the  over^ 
seers  of  the  parishes,  s^jgnedby  the  surgeon^  of  the 
district,  as  to,  the  state>and  condition  of  the:  ick* 
poor  in  the  se^v^ral  pafishes— ^and  of.  granting  theaij 
temporary  x«lief — and  also  of  directing  that  cm«l 
ployment  may  be  found  for  such  as  apply  for  it. 

There  is  a. farm  of  ^bout  150  acres  of  land,  he^ 
longing  to  ^he  house,  ^ndjkiept  in  handand  managed' 
by  the  governor  ;  this  pi:ovidesadgi^y,  aM<JCCasion-: 
ally  fats  a  few^  oxen  and  sheep  ;  there  is  likewise  a 
garden  of  six  pr  seven  acres :  which  is  cultivated 
by  the  old  ipen  of  the  hoUse,  and  produces  an  abun-^ 
dant  supply  of  vegetables*.  The  governor  purchases 
the  wheat,  at  ipa|-ket,  from  harvest  till  March  oc 
April,  ^or  th^  y^holeyear  :,>t  Js  gr<Hind;into  mealt 
by  a  mill  belonging  to.  the^  hous^ ; .  ^d  is  made  into 
bread,  unsifted  even  from  the  bran,  a. kind  of  bread 
<;ommonly  eatent  in  aUiwners^'i^mA  most  gcotle^» 
men's  houses,  in  Norfolk. 

All  the;  m^at.  ,is  pqrchased  in  the  animal,  and 
killed  In  the  h^se.  There  ^re  several  manufactories 
established  in  the  J  Jhouse^  ^nd  all  articlesi  of  their 
wearing  .apparel  ?re  made  by  the  poor  themselves^*; 
the  whole  e^tablishpientbdngiroanaged  with  econ 
nomy,  but   i?vith  sufficient  plenty.,  •• 

'  •      OBSERVATIONS. 
From  this  ^C0UjP.t  ij^  ^may  >e,gupp^sjc4 :t)hai.thf 
poor  of  those  hundreds^  are  upfln,  ti^  whoJeJ;^^^ 
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talcen  care  of,  and  made  comfortable  in  their  old 
age  ;  at  the  period  when  their  labour  is  over. 

And  it  is  certainly  true  that  those  in  the  hou^t 
are,  generally  speaking,  well  lodged,  fed,  and  cloth- 
ed: but,  when  it  is  considered  that  thefse  five  hun- 
dred people  are;  or  are  presumed  to  b^,  merely 
paupers,  it  will  appear  that  there  must  remain  a 
large  class  of  industrious  poor,  who  only  want  as- 
sistance occasionally,  being  generally  employed* 
As  to  those  with  large  families,  the  mode  is  to  re- 
lieve them,  by  taking  some  iof  thehr  children  into 
the  house:  but  I  have  known  many  parents,  who, 
rather  than  consent  to  .this,  have  half  starved  them- 
selves and  their  children  ;  and  sometimes  carried  it 
so  far,  that,  by  reducing  themselves  too  low,  they 
have  been  at  length  obliged  to  leave  their  cottage, 
and  to  be  carried  altogether  to  the  house  of  industry ; 
the  man's  spirit  lyoken,  and;he  himself  (if  he  has 
stamina  feftto  recover)  becdming  a  burthen  all  his 
life  ;  as  he  seldom  returns  out  of  the  house,  <:apable 
of  the  ^ame  industry  and  exertion  that  he  possessed 
before  he  went  in. 

/  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  farmers 
pay  a  certain  and  limited  rate  to  the  corporation, 
which  cannot  be  raised,  they  care  very' little  about 
the  poor ;  aYid  they  frequently  send  whole  families 
into  the  house,  who  might  with  k  little  assistance 
support  themselves  out  of  it.  Besides  this,  the  sepa- 
rating of  theirchildren  from  them  destroys  all  natural 
afection,  and  often  occasions  a  wish  that  it  would 
|>lease'<Gbd  to'tafkethe  child,  instead  of  their  being 
<idmpeiled  to  send  it  Into  the  house  of  industry. 
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Of  the  500  persons  in  the  house,  about  half 
are  children  under  14  years  of  age.  At  that  agc^ 
the  children,  are  ballotted  on  the  farmers  or  trades- 
men (keeping  servants)*  for  one  year«;  who  are 
compelle  i  by  the  act  of  parliament  to  take  them, . 
or  pay  ^io.  4  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  hap- 
pens that  many  return  to  tlie  hou5e  of  industry, 
unable  to  get  another  place ;  being  found  too  de- 
licate to  perform  that  service,  which  the  fanner 
gets  from  those  whom  he  hires  out  of  cottages ; 
and  in  consequence,  many  of  them  become  fiacedto 
the  house  for  life. 

The  other  half  consists  of  profligate  naen,  who, 
through  idleness  and  debauchery,  have  reduced 
their  families  to  depend  on  the  establishnjent  for 
their  support  4 — dissolute  wenches,  who  come  to 
lie-in  of  bastard  children,  or  to  be  cured  of  bad 

•  The  benefit  of  parishes  placifig  out  young  persons  m 
icrvice,  tho  only  for  a  year,  is  that  it  soon  makes  them 
fit  for  service  in  other  parishes,  and  relieves  their  .own 
parish  from  any  further  ourthen.  The  compulsory  binding 
of  poor  children  under  the  statute  law,  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one  is  liable  to  this  objection;  that  the  master  is 
not  likely  to  use  his  apprentice  so  well,  or  the  apprentice 
to  serve  his  master  so  diligently,  as  if  the  contract  was  of 
shorter  duration,  and  by  mutual  consent.  Mr.  Adam 
Smith  is  of  opinion,  that^ven  in  trades,  or  what  he  terms 
Allied  labour,  longapprentice&hips  are  unnecessary  and  pre- 
judicial to  industry  ^  and  he  gives  powerful  reasons  for  his 
opinion  (vol.  i.  p.  184 — 192):  but  wliatever  may  be  the 
case  as  to  trades,  surely  to  bind  a  young  lad,  from  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  twenty-one,  to  husbandry,  or  service,  mere- 
ly because  he  is  out  of  work  at  the  time,  is  a  harsh  and 
violent  -measure,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  check  in- 
dustry and  exertion.  In  the  house  of  industry,  which  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Parry's  paper,  children  cannot  be  bound  to 
husbandry  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years.  B. 
Ttkjiprils  179S. 
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diseases ; — and  (with  these)  the  honest  industrious 
poor,  who,  after  many  years  of  hard  labour  or  long, 
service,  can  no  longer  provide  for  themselves ;  and 
are  then  of  necessity  driven  from  their  peaceful 
cottages  to  a  society,-  which  must  disgust  and  dis- 
tress them  the  remainder  of  a  life,  the  preceding 
part  of  which  has  been  usefully  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  community. 

The  above  are  part  of  the  many  objections  to 
institutions  of  this  sort  :  and  I  confess  that,  after 
having  attentively  considered  the  subject  some 
years,  I  think  if  workhouses  of  any  kind  shall  be 
deeihed  useful  (which  I  do  not  hold  to  be  the  case, 
except  perhaps  in  cities  and  large  towns)  the  best 
plan  is  to  unite  three,  or  four,  or  at  most  six  pa- 
rishes ;  which  shall  have  a  small  new-built  house, 
planned  on  purpose,  merely  as  an  asylum  for  the 
aged  an  J  infirm  ;  to  be  superintended  by  the  gentle- 
men and  farmers  who  reside  in  the  parishes;  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the 
magistrates  acting  for  the  division  in  which  they 
are  situated.  That  all  the  poor  capable  of  work, 
tho  requiring  occasional  relief,  either  on  account 
of  bodilyanfirmity,  or  of  large  families,  should  re- 
ceive it  at  their  own  houses;  and  in  general  in 
clothes,  or  other  necessaries  in  preference  to  money. 
it  is  well  known  that  the  present  wages  do  not 
enable  a  labourer  to  support  several  small  children 
during  the  period  that  they  are  incapable  of  labour. 
I  therefore  think  he  should  be  allowed  one  shilling 
per  week  with  every  child  above  three,  who  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  and  that  when 
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these  children  are  to  enter  upon  a  service,  they 
should  ali?7ays-  be  clothed  by  the  parish*  This  lat- 
ter article  is  almost  universally  followed  at  the 
house  of  industry,  virhidi  I  have  before  mentioned. 
It  was  adopted,  about  eight  years  ago,  on  my  re- 
coma^endation :  at  first  it  met  with  many  oppo- 
nent ;  but  is,  I  believe,  now  considered  by  all  the 
directors  axsd  guar^fiads  as  a  very  great  stimulus  to 
the  parents  to  get  thfm  services^  and  thereby  to 
.  preclude  them  frbm.  afterwards  being  any  biirthtn 
to  the  parish. 

In  general  workhouses  are  very  improp^ly  so 
called  ;  being  mostly  filled  with  aged  and  infirm 
poor,  i^ho  are  considered  as  past  work  ;  or  with 
idle  profligaile  wretches,  whom  the  overseers  suffer 
.to  live  in  filth  and  inactivity,  rather  than  complain 
to  a  magistrate  to  have  them  compelled  to  labour, 
or  than  to  offer  them  any  employment,  whereby  a 
p«t  of  tbdr  maintenance  might  be  obtsAntd.  This 
state  of  the  workhouse  being  known  throughout 
the  parish,  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer, 
who  has  brought  up  a  large  family  with  credit,  and 
who  from  misfortune  is  poor,  and  from  age  past 
his  labour,  will  rather  submit  to  be  half  starved, 
than  take  up  his  abode  amidst  such  wretchedness 
and  profligacy ;  altho  he  knows  the  overseer  will 
give  him  no^  relief  out  of  the  house-  This^  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  in 
one  instance,  upon  hearing. such  a  declaration  from 
a  poor  man,  a  gentletnan,  who  acted  in  the  same 
division  as  myself,  went  with  me  unexpectedly  to 
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yi$it  a  parfsh  workhouse ;  where  we  founJ  men^ 
women,  and  children,  of  different  families  crowd- 
ed together,  nineteen  persons  in  two  rooms  of 
twelve  feet  square,  and  little  more  than  six  feet 
high. 

Children  showldon  no  account  be*put  into  work- 
houses,* if  they  have  parents  or  relations  who  wHl 
take  care  of  them;  altho  it  be  requisite  to  give 
some  allowance,  and  even  to  the  full  of  what  they 
would  cost  in  the  workhouse.  Experience  proves 
that  children  brought  up  in  cottages,  half  naked^ 
and  indifferently  fed,  make  hardier  and  better  la- 
bourers, than  those  in  parish  workhduses.  This 
I  have  seen  demonstratecT  in  houses  of  industry, 
where  tho  the  children  are  taken  early  from  their 
parents,  well  clothed  and  well  fed  during  their 
contiriuance  in  the  house,  and  tho.  they  generally 

•  Th6  defect  of  several  workhouses  is  that  many  persons 
are  kept  there,  wha  could  do  better  for  themseFves,  and 
with  less  expence  to  the  parish,  out  of  it.  In  one,  that  I 
have  attended  to,  I  found,  on  visiting  it,  53  persons :  of 
these  13  were  above  the  age  of  50%  3  helpless  men  and 
women  under  that  age;  and  11  children,  too  young  to  be 
placed  out  in  the  world:  15  of  the  remaining  a6  were 
placed  out  by  mc  in  service,  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of 
'  a  month ;  and  the  other  1 1  were  only  kept  till  places  could 
be  found  for  them. — -In  this  instance  it  is  to  oe  observed 
that  a6  of  these  s^  persons  would  have  been  better  out  of 
the  workhouse;  but  the  house  Aad  betn  farmed \  and  oa 
that  account  it  had  not  been  the  man's  interest  ta  put 
them  out ;  as  that  would  have  occasioned  some  immediate 
expence  \  and  it  might  probably  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  allowance  from  the  parish  being  reduced  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  of  his  losing  his  contract  by  the  CQmpctition 
of  a  lower  offer.  B. 
lotk  Novtmber^  ilf^"}^ 
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look  healthy,  yet  tliifcy  beconie  so  delic!atei  a^tb  be 
unfit  for  husbandry  labour,  iri  a  farmer's  service; 
and  are  frequently  a  heavy  expence  to  their  em- 
ployer, fr^Mxi  disorders  they  contract,  when  takers 
from  warm  workrooms,  and  exposed  to  field  emu 
pioyments  in  ivititer. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  OAcgettcral 
system  cannot  be  adopted  in  all  cases  ;  and  that,  in 
large  manufacttiring  towns,  houses  of  industry,  well 
managed,  may  still  be  desirable;  because  the  chil- 
dren, being  brought  up  to  sedentary  employments, 
will  be  thereby  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  life,= 
which  they  will  in  all  probability  be  induced  to 
follow. 

One  great  advantage  Norfolk  has  long  derived 
from  the  custom  of  putting  out  all  work  by  the 
piece,  thrashing  by  the  quarter,  &c.  (and  which  is 
making  its  way  to  other  counties)  is,  that  the  fa- 
ther takes  his  sons  to  the  iield  as  soon  as  they  can 
handle  a  hook,  or  raise  a  mattock  ;  and  they  soon 
earn  their  living,  besides  being  at  an  early  age 
inured  to  industry  and  weather. 

I  think  every  thing  should  be  done  to  give  the 
labouring  man  an  idea,  that  he  has  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  parish +e  lives  in ;  and  that 
his  children  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  death,  or  mis- 
fortune, prevent  his  ability  to  do  it.  *  The  two 
great  points  are,  first,  to  provide  employment  for 
all  the  poor,  while  able  to  work :  secondly,  to  en- 
courage, by  every  unexceptionable  mode,  friendly 
societies,  or  purse  clubs ;  that,  when  their  labour 
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is  over,  they  may  look  forward  to  a  comfortable 
support,  without  the  dreary  prospect,  thro  life,  of 
a  workhouse,  to  end  their  days  neglected  by  their 
relations,  perhaps  at  a  distance  from  them ;  and 
where  every  morsel  of  victuals  is  often  grudged 
them  by  an  abusive  overseer,  or  by  a  man  who  has 
farmed  them  at  so  much  per  head. 
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No.  IV. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  spinning  school  atOzikr' 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland.     By  the  Earl  of 

WiNCHILSEA. 

Rules  for  the  spinning  school  at 
Oakham,  Rutland. 

ist.  All  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  be  admitted. 

ad.  No  persons  to  receive  relief  from  the  parish 
upon  account  of  their  families,  who  refuse  to  send 
their  children  to  the  school :  unless  they  can  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  overseers,  that  they  can^ 
employ  them  to  more  advantage  elsewhere. 

3d.  They  are  to  be  instructed  gratis  in  spinning 
jersey, and  linen,  and  in  knitting:  those  who  choose 
it,  in  reading;  and  those,  who  can  bring  work 
with  them,  in  sewing. 

4th. » The  hours  pf  work  to  be  from  eight  to 
one,  and  from  two  to  seven ;  from  one  to  two, 
dmner  and  rest.  No  work  after  dinner  on  Satur- 
days. 

5th.  A  dinner  to  be  provided  for  those  who 
choose  to  dine  at  the  schbol  on  the  working  days ; 
for  which  they  are  to  pay  each  sixpence  per  week. 

6th.  Jn  case  of  illness,  the  dinner  may  be  sent 
for  to  their  homes. 

7th.  The  portions,  if  the  dinner  is  sent  out,  to- 
be  as  follows  :• 

'   One  pint  and  half  of  peas  porridge, 
ditto  diitoofricexiallk.       ^ 
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One  pint  and  half  of  rice  broth. 

One  pound  and  half  of  potatoe  pudding. 

Those,  who  dine  at  the  school,  to  have  as  much 
as  they  choose  to  eat,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  each  ;  except  on  the  jpudding  and  rice  milk 
days,  when  no  bread  is  allowed. 

8th.  The  whole  of  the  earnings  to  belong  to  the 
children. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

A  spinnii%  school  had  beda  established  at  Oak- 
ham, in  17^7  (  but,  tiir  this  aiTangemekit  toc^ 
place^  the  children  used  to  ^  home  to  their  dinner ; 
which  w%s  attended  with  great  incomrenieitc^  in 
wet  and  bad  Wcathfcr,  and  with  los*  of  time  ;'  as, 
friequently,  when  the  weather  Was  vej!y  bad,  they 
did  not  jetufn.  after  dinner ;  and  soraetunesdid  hot 
go  at  all. 

In  order  to  establish  the  present  systtln,  the 
dinners,  for  the  first  fortnight,  were  given  gratis, 
and  the  parents  invited  to.  taste' them ;  after  that 
they  were  informed  that  the  children  of  those  who* 
apprpved  of  the  plato,  mifhi  jdine  there;  upoa  pay- 
ing ,  sixpenct  a  wifik  /  ^nd  thost,  whcete  pareDt^^ 
preferred  their  dining^  at  homtymight  todttnue  to^ 
do  so.  The  whole*  of  the  parisnts  approvtkl  rmttYi 
of  their  dining  at  the  school ;  and  the  wh6ld  num** 
ber,  which  amounts  to  bet\¥een  sixty  and  ^feveftty, 
dine  there,  and  pay  their  money.  They  do  more 
work  in  the  week  l>y.tb^se  mci:ni«f,  and  get  a  Much 
better  dinner  than'  they  cottld  «t  home.    Several 
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children  come  tliere,  whose  parents  do  not  receive 
relief. 

By  purchasing  the  different  articles  wholesale, 
by  the  use  of  barley  bread  (which  is  customary  at 
that  place),  and  by  means  of  a  Rumford  copper, 
the  expence  for  the  dinners  and  fiiel  has  never  ex- 
ceeded the  sixpence  per  head. 

The  peas  porridge,  and  pudding,  are  taken  from 
Count  Runaford's  book,  with  some  alterations, 
which -make  them  rather  more  expensive,  but  cer- 
tainly better.  :    .  .      ; 

I  conceive  that  the*  success,  which  has  hitherto 
intended  this  plan,  is  owing  to  its  having  been  left 
to  the  opiion  oi  the  parents,  whether  their  child]?e9 
ihould  dine  there  or  not. 

ittb  March  I  1797* 
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No.  V. 


Extract  from  an  account  of  the  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection  ai  Dorchester.  By  William  Mor- 
ton Pitt,  Esq. 

1  HE  building  of  the  new  jail,  at  Dorchester,  and 
the  refprtn  in  the  management  of  the  old  one,  be;, 
^n  m  1790*  The  oM. house  of  correction  at 
Sherborne  was  sold  in  1794,  and  its  prisoners  were 
transferred  to  one  of  the  wings,  of  the  new  prison^ 
which  was  then  appointed  the  house  of  correction 
for  the  county.  Fron^  that  period  both  establish- 
ments have  been  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
keeper,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  same  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  have  had  but  one  chaplain,  surgeon, 
&c.  The  present  prison,  built  on  a  plan  approved 
by  Mr.  Howard,  cost  £  16,179.  loj.  dd.  and  was 
first  occupied  in  December,  1793.  It  contains 
eighty-eight  sleeping  cells,  besides  those  for  the 
condemned,  the  reception  cells,  and  working  cells, 
which  are  all  single — the  infirmaries,  two  large 
dormitories  for  male  debtors,  in  addition  to  the 
cells  in  the  debtors'  wing,  and  two  for  female 
debtors  and  female  fines,  and  also  dark  single  cells 
for  the  refractory.  Each  dormitory  contains  four 
beds,  but  is  capable  of  containing  more  in  case  of 
necessity. 

In  I79i>  manufactures  were  introduced,  for  the 
employment  of  all  such  prisoners,  as  either  were 
compelled  by  law,  or  could  be  induced  by  encou^ 
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ragement,  to  work.  Convicts,  and  all  persons 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  (to 
whom  the  law  has  not  already  allotted  any  certain 
portion  of  their  earnings)  are  allowed  one-sixth 
part  thereof,  besides  broth  in  addition  to  their 
bread  ;  and,  if  they  earn  to  the  amount  of  five  shil- 
lings per  week,  they  are  also  allowed  meat.* 
Debtors,  and  persons  committed  for  trial,  not  being 
compellable  to  work,  enjoy  the  whole  of  their 
earnings,  if  they  purchase  their  own  raw  materials 
and  sell  the  produce  on  their  own  account ;  but, 
if  they  are  supplied  with  the  materials,  and  the 


•  In  many  of  our  houses  of  correction  the  prisoners, 
even  to  this  day,  are  fed  chiefly,  and  nnthout  distinction^  on 
bread  and  water  j  a  diet  that  has  been  found  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dropsical  complaints;  and  that  has  as  little  good 
eflfect  on  the  health  ot  the  culprit,  as  the  indiscrimuiate 
system  of  treatment,  devoid  of  inducement  or  encourage- 
ment, can  produce  on  his  morality  and  industry.     1  he 
persons  confin^.  might  (as  I  think  will  appear  from  many 
of  these  reports)  be  very  comfoitably  fed,  at  the  same  ex- 
pence  as  they  now.  are  on  bread  and  water ;  especially  if  a 
difference  was  made  in  the  diet  of  the  industrious  and  well 
behaved,  and  of  the  idle  and  vicious,  as  has  been  done 
with  great  effect  at  Dorchester.     That,  and  the  securing 
to  them  a  fixed  and  liberal  interest  in  their  labour,  to  be 
paid  them  on  their  discharge,  would  produce  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  our  prisons  and  houses  of  correction ;  and 
make  them  really  the  instruments  of  correcting,  instead  of 
their  being  as  at  present  the  means  of  increasing,  habits  of 
vice,  despondency,  and  idleness.    The  wild  beast  may  be 
starved  mto  submission,  or  compelled  to  subjection;  but 
beings  endowed  with  reason,  and  destined  by  their  Creator 
for  social  intercourse,  are  not  to  be  reformed  mtrely  by  so- 
litary confinement,  by  depression  of  condition,  or  privation 
of  food:  there  must  be  added — encouragement  to  those 
who  do  well — distinction  between  them  and  the  ilKbe- 
havcd ;  the  objects  of  labour  must  be  made  easily  attain- 
able, and  its  consequences  and  advantages  desirable*    B. 
iltA  March,  ii^%* 
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county  has  the  risk  of  the  sale  of  the  goods,  they 
have  then  only  the  half  of  such  earnings. 

In  all  cases,  except  where  debtors  and  others 
voluntarily  working  provide  themselves  with  ma- 
terials, the  jailer  is  allowed  one-sixth  of  the  earn- 
ings, as  a  gratuity  for  his  extra  trouble,  and  as  an 
incitement  to  further  exertions ;  and  the  remainder 
(after  deducting  the  jailer's  and  prisoners'  shares) 
is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  county-    The  full 
amount,  however,  of  the  shares  of  the  earnings, 
except  those  of  debtors,  are  not  paid  to  the  pri- 
soners until  their  discharge,  but  are  carried  to  their 
respective  accounts ;  and  two-pence  per  week  only 
is  allowed  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
themselves  any  little  indulgences,  consistent  with 
the  police  of  the  prison  ;  even  the  sums  placed  to 
their  accounts  being  liable,  in  the  whole  or  in  part, 
to  forfeiture,  in  case  of  misbehaviour.     There  are 
instances  of  men  who  have  received  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  or  more,  on  quitting  the  prison ;  and  the 
money  has  for  the  most  part  been  laid  out  by  them 
in  clothes,  tools,  furniture,  a  stock  of  bacon,  or 
other  provisions,  &c.  for  their  future  comfort  and 
advantage.* 

*  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  the  example,  of  the  re- 
form of  Dorchester  jail  and  house  of  correction,  were  fol- 
lowed in  every  prison  and  house  of  correction  in  the  king- 
dom. The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  has  been  produced, 
by  securing  to  the  prisoner,  not  only  a  preference  in  diet 
and  accommodation,  but  a  certain  and  liberal  share  of  the 
earnings  of  his  industry,  and  by  husbanding  that  produce 
for  him  against  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  house ;  so  that 
he  may  go  out,  not  only  with  habits  of  application  and 
with  character,  but  With  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of 
xrarrying  his  industry  to  the  most  advantageous  market. 
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The  produce  of  the  work,  the  expence  of  main- 
tenance, &c.  are  stated  in  the  table.  No.  I.  In 
No*  II*  is  added  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  donations  left  the  prison,  and  other  chari- 
table contributions  have  been  applied,  in  liberat- 
ing and  assisting  debtors,  in  aid  and  relief  to  other 
prisoners  discharged  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  and 
in  rewards  to  persons,  who  have  heretofore  been  in 
confinement,  and  who  have  obtained  certiJScates 
properly  authenticated  of  their  industry,  honesty, 
and  good  behaviour,  in  the  services  in  which  they' 
have  been  since  they  have  left  the  jail. 

To  expect,  from  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  a  ttniitmg 
continuance  in  labour  from  day  to  dayy  without  the  spur  of 
interest,  without  an  object  of  expectation,  and  without  tl^c 
engagement  of  the  iHclination  by  a  share,  at  least,  of  thd 
profits,— or  to  liopc  for  success  in  the  attempts  daily  made, 
in  our  houses  of  correction,  to  compel  prisoners  to  workj^ 
not  as  the  means  of  increased  comfort  and  advantage  ia 
them,  but  as  a  punishment  of  their  offences,  is  absurd  and 
ridiculous. — Compare  the  difference  between  that  .whieii 
persons  may  be  induced,  and  what  they  may  be  compelled,  to  . 
do. — In  the  spinning-school  at  Epping,  a  little  child,  of  9 
years  old,  will,  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure,  and  With- 
out abridging  its  hours  of  play  and  recreation,  earn*  four- 
pence  a  day  ;  and  will  dine  plentifully  and  comfortably,  for 
a  penny;  while  a  stout  active  man,  in  the  prinie  of  life,  in 
one  of  our  houses  of  correction,  with  Hn  allowahce  ci  nine^ 
pence  a  day  for  his  food,  is  (in  a  state  of  mortiiicatMn  and 
suffering)  earning  one  penny  a  day  iapickingloakOw.  f 
t-jtk  March,  179^.     ^ 
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4Q  BORGHKSTER  JAII* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  this  institution,  the  object  has  been  to  combine 
the  two  principles  of  industry*  and  reflection^  and, 
by  the  judicious  application  of  solitude  in  a  greatef 


•  Upon  examining  the  general  t)roduce  of  labour,  in 
a  workhouse  or  house  of  correction,  it  should  seem  that 
there  is  something  in  the  name,  the  air,  the  situation,  or 
in  the  system  of  them,  that  palsies  the  power  of  human 
industry,  and  reduces  the  energy  of  a  strong  vigorous  man? 
to  a  level  with  that  of  an  helpless  child. — I  am  extremely 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  an  exception,  equally  honour* 
able  to  the  individual,  to  the  magistrates^  and  to  Mr.  Ayres^ 
the  governor  of  the  Middlesex  house  of  correction,  in  Cold- 
,Bath  Fields. — In  February,  1707,  a  person  was  committed 
to  that  house  for  a  twelvemonth,  on  account  of  his  concern 
in  a  fraudulent  transaction,  which  lie  had  been  drawn' into 
by  a  Combination  of  artful  Jews  J  and,  in  the  progress  of 
which,  he  hadbcen  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  own  property. 
He  was  a  smith,  and  a  very  excellent  workman.  With  per- 
mission of  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Ayres,  the  gjovernor,  fitted 
him  up  a  for^e,  and  employed  him  to  repair  the  locks  of 
the  house,  which  are  800  in  number,  and  were  got  into  bad 
condition.  The  locks  are,  of  necessity,  large,  and  of  an  ex- 
pensive construction.  In  the  course  of  eleven  months, 
ending  on  the  8th  of  February,  1798,  he  cleaned  and  put 
in  order  all  the  locks  in  the  prison,  so  completely,  that  they 
are  now  better  than  when  they  were  first  put  on.  During 
those  eleven  months,  he  has,  by  his  own  wish,  extended  his 
working  hours  beyond  those  of  the  other  prisoners.  He 
had  sometimes  the  assistance  of  a  person  to  blow  his  beU 
lows ;  but  he  has  compensated  for  this  by  doing  a  good 
deal  of  other  work  in  the  house,  besides  repairing  locks. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  that  work-may  be  fairly  placed 
to  his  own  account.  Estimating  what  he  has  done,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  county  smith  has  ever  charged  to  the 
house,  his  eleven  months  work  ambunts  to  the  sum  of 
£169.  i2f.  On  the  time  of  his  confinement  being  expired, 
the  magistrates  ordered  him  a  donation  of /'30.  out  of  the 
produce  of  his  work.  He  then  said,  that  ne  had  received 
such  ill  treatment  in  the  world,  and  had  experienced  such 
kindness  and  real  friendship  in  that  place  from  the  gover- 
nor 'of  ihe  house,  that,  if  he  could  maintain  his  wife  and 
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or  lesser  degree  as  the  specific  cases  may  require, 
ta  reform  the  offenders,  so  as  to  restore  them  to  so- 
ciety in  an  improved  state^  and  encourage  them  to 
persevere  in  a  course  of  industry  and  virtue. — The 
attempt  has  in  a  great  measure  succeeded. 

In  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  but  as  many 
instances  of  offenders  having  been  a  second  time 
committed  to  prison  ;  viz.  one  for  felony,  two  for 
petty  larceny,  one  for  an  assault,  one  for  leaving 
his  family  chargeable,  and  one  for  returning  un« 
lawfully  to  her  parish  after  an  order  of  removal. 
Of  those,  who  have  been  discharged,  twenty-seven 
have  entered  into  the  sea  service,  nine  into  the 
land  service  ;  and  thirty-five  are  known  to  be,  at 
this  tinie,  maintaining  themselves  and  their  families 
by  hpnest  industry.  This  would  probably  be  found 
to  have  been  the  case  with  many  more,  who  are 
strangers  to  the  county,  if  information  were  ob- 
tained of  their  present  readence  and  situations  in 
Ufe. 
.  9/A  March,  1797. 

two  children  decendy  by  his  labour,  he  would  pass  jhc  re- 
mainder of  his  days  there.  An  apartment  has,  in  conse- 
quence, been  fitted  up  for  him  and  his  wife ;  his  two  chil- 
dren being  placed  in  a. charity  school:  he  is  appointed  the 
county  smith,  and  she  the  inspectress  of  the  female  priso* 
Bcrs,  with  a  salary  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them  both.  I 
am  favoured  with  this  account  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Glasse.  ^, 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  provision  made  upon  an 
inclosure^for  supplying  the  poor  with  fuel.  By  Ed- 
WARD  Parry,  ksq. 

U  POi^  theinclosureof  the  parish  of  Little  Dunham 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1794,  being 
lord  of  the  manor,  I  got  a  clause  inserted,  direct- 
ing the  commissioners  to  set  out  a  parcel  of  landy 
to  be  called  the  poor's  estate,  and  to  be  vested 
in  the  lord  of  the  manor,  rector,  churchwardens^ 
and  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being,  and 
to  be  let  by  them  for  21  years  on  lease  ;  the  rents 
and  profits  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  fuel,  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  the  trustees  should  think  proper. 

Although  the  prejudices  of  the  poor,  against  the 
inclosure,  were  very  great  before  it  took  place,  the 
moment  they  saw  the  land  inclosed,  and  let  zs.tie 
poor's  estate  for  2i  years  by  auction,  at  the  rate  of 
jCfo.  a  year  (although  only  estimated  by  the  com- 
missioners at  ;^2o.  a  year)  they  were  highly  grati- 
fied ;  and  they  have  indeed  great  reason  to  rejoice, 
being  now  most  amply  supplied  with  that  great 
comfort  of  life.  This  has  been  so  apparent,  that 
some  neighbouring  inclosures  have  followed  the 
example,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  advisable,  that 
such  a  plan  should  be  generally  made  known. 

The  first  idea  was  to  sell  the  land,  and  place  the 
money  in  the  public  funds,  in  order  to  produce  a 
larger  income ;  but  I  found  that  was  not  under- 
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Stood  by  the  poor :  they  said,  they  might  at  any 
timG  be  deprived  of  the  money,  and  they  had  no 
interest  in  the  land  inclosed ;  whereas,  in  the  mode 
pursued,  they  considered  themselves  as  having  a 
permanent  and  improveable  estate,  which  their 
children  would  inherit.  These  prejudices  are  va- 
luable ;  as  in  their  consequences  they  produce,  if 
attended  to,  industry  and  content. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  as  to  fuel,  which 
is  certainly  an  important  article  to  the  poor,  that, 
ivhere  there  are  commons,  the  ideal  advantage  of 
cutting  fiags,  pe^t,  or  whins,  often  causes  a  poor 
man  to  spend  more  time  in  procuring  such  fuel, 
than,  if  he  reckoned  his  labour,  would  purchase  for 
him  double  that  quantity  of  good  firing. 

tJ  March,  1797. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  modi  adopted^  as  to 
parochial  reliefs  in  the  hundred  of  Stoke,  Bucks* 
By  Thomas  Bernard,  E$q. 

In  December,  1795,  when  the  applications  of  the 
poor  for  relief  were  necessarily  much  increased  by 
the  high  price  of  bread,  it  appeared  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  hundred  of  Stoke,  that  a  regular  book, 
by  way  of  register  of  the  cases  relieved  in  that  dis- 
trict,  migbt  be  of  considerable  use ;  and  might  tend 
to  put  the  i«lief  given  to  the  poor  on  a  nK>re  regu- 
lar system. 

With  that  view,  a  folio  book  was  prepared  with 
four  columns  ;  the  first  containing  the  name  of  the 
pauper,  and  his  parish  ;  and  whether  he  (or  any 
other  person)  was  Jii/^r/i  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
case,  or  whether  those  circumstances  were  admitted 
by  the  overseer  on  his  personal  knowledge :  in  the 
second  column,  his  own  account  of  the  condition 
of  his  family,  and  of  the  amount  of  their  earnings ; 
in  the  third,  the  relief  asked  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  order  or  agreement  respecting  it. 

The  heads  of  the  four  columns  occupy  the  long 
side  of  a  folio  page.  The  following  (though  not 
containing  real  names  or  cases)  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  form  of  the  book,  and  the  manner  of 
entering  the  examination  and  agreement  (or  order) 
for  relief. 
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To  this  book  there  is  a  separate  index,  which 
enables  the  magistrate  to  refer  to  the  case  «nd  par* 
ticular  circumstances  of  any  pauper,  who,  having 
been  relieved  at  a  former  petty  sessions,  has  occa- 
sion to  make  a  further  application. — In  March, 
1796,  the  magistrates  sent  round  to  the  different 
parishes  in  the  hundred,  the  following  notice. 

"  HUNDRED  OF  STOKE,  BUCKS. 

*'  In  order  to  encourage  industry  and  economy, 
'^  and  to  explain  their  general  plan  of  granting  re* 
*'  lief  for  the  poor,  the  magistrates  give  notice, 
**  that  particular  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  the 
**  number  of  children  of  any  age  to  require  relief; 
<*  and  to  the  degree  of  industry  of  the  person  ap- 
"  plying,  and  of  every  part  of  his  or  her  family : 
<<  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  bocdc  is  kept  by  them, 
**  in  which  these  circumstances,  and  any  other 
*'  intitling  the  party  to  relief,  are  entered  before 
**  any  order  is  made. 

**  The  magistrates,  having  hitherto  granted  re- 
*•  lief  at  b9me  to  persons  applying  on  account  of 
**  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  have  it  now  in 
**  their  power,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  lately 
*^  passed,  to  extend  that  relief  to  industrious  and 
*'  sober  persons,  who  have  in  part,  though  not  en- 
*'  tirely,  the  means  of  comfort  and  subsistence  in 
**  their  own  dwellings :  they  therefore  declare  that, 
<*  in  all  cases,  where  any  parish  workhouse  \%farnud 
^^  duty  they  shall  consider  that  circumstance  as  an 
<<  additional  reason  for  giving  (as  far  as  the  law 
^'  authorizes)  relief  at  home  to  the  industrious  and 
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"  well  disposed  poor  of  that  parish  ;  it  appearing 
'*  that  the  farming  of  a  parish  workhouse  sets  the 
*'  interest  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  kh,  duly, 
**  and  prevents  the  relief,  that  the  poor  are  by  law 
**  intitled  to,  and  which  they  would  t>therwise  rc- 
**  ceivc. 

**  They  also  recommend  to  the  parishes  not  to 
'<  lessen  at  all  (or  at  least  in  a  very  small  degree) 
"  the  relief  to  the  labouring  poor,  on  account  of 
"  any  allowance  the  party  may  receive  from  any 
**  friendly  society  ;  or  on  account  of  any  little  por- 
'*  tion  of  property,  which  his  industry  or  economy 
<'  naay  have  treasured  up  against  an  evil  day;  such 
"  a  conduct  tending  to  discourage  frugality,  and  to 
*'  increase  the  parish  burthens." 

This  notice  was  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Palmer, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  Sir  Robert  Harvey,  Mr.  Penn,  Sir 
William  Johnston,  and  myself,  acting  magbtrates 
for  the  hundred  of  Stoke  ;  and  printed  copies  of  it 
circulaljed,  pretty  generally,  throughout  all  the  pa- 
rishes in  the  hundred. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing,  that 
the  industrious  and  well  disposed  poor  are  gratified 
by  every  inquiry  that  is  made  respecting  their  indus- 
try and  good  conduct ;  and  that  they  are  frequently 
much  hurt  and  discouraged  by  so  little  distinction 
(indeed,  in  some  instances,  no  distinction  at  all) 
being  made  betvfreen  them  and  the  idle  and  profli- 
gate poor.  The  mode  of  inquiry,  and  the  registry 
and  pul^icity  tluit  attends  it,  have  had  the  effect  of 
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giving  satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  the  weU 
disposed  poor  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  they 
have  felt  that,  in  this  mode,  relief  was  impartially 
granted  to  them,  according  to  the  necessity  and 
industry  of  the  family.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
quiry, that  has  been  always  made  after  the  earnings 
of  every  branch  of  the  family,  has  tended  to  keep 
up  in  them  a  disposition  to  activity  and  exertion. 

This  method  has,  at  the  same  time,  aided  and 
directed  the  overseer,  in  the  execution  of  that  most 
important  part  of  his  duty,  the  relief  of  the  poor  ; 
and  it  has  saved  some  trouble  to  the  magistrate,  by 
reducing,  with  the  aid  of  the  printed  titles,  the 
examination  of  the  pauper  to  the  essential  points^ 
which  are  always  very  few. 

.In  some  parts  of  England  tables  have  been  print- 
ed, by  order  of  the  magistrates,  fixing  the  precise 
amount  of  parochial  relief,  in  those  districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children,  and  the  price  of 
bread.  This,  I  conceive,  is  liable  to  this  objection  ;* 


•  Neither  increase  of  wages  merely,  nor  donations  in 
charity,  nor  any  advantages  to  any  extent,  can  effectually 
improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  unless  inducement  be 
adaed  for  industry  and  economy.  No  provision  can  be  pro- 
perly made  for  the  labourer,  by  way  of  wages,  that  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  large  family  of  young 
children  :  but  if,  by  encouragement,  you  can  inauce  young 
men,  while  sinde,  to  lay  up  a  little  store  of  money  against 
they  marr)',  and  can  enable  them  to  give  that  money  an  in- 
creasing produce  in  proportion  as  the  family  increases,  the 
whole  object  may  be  attained  at  present,  under  our  existing 
system.  It  is  chiefly  by  promoting  the  means  of  comfort, 
with  every  act  of  kindness  and  attention  which  can  dissemi- 
nate and  increase  the  benefits  of  industry  and  economy, 
that  the  Society  hopes  to  be  useful.  The  good  effect  of 
such  measures  is  unquestionable^— That  from  every  other 
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that  every  thing,  in  the  nature  of  a /jr^rf  income^ 
independent  of  personal  industry  and  economy,  has 
a  tendency  to  weaken  the  energy  of  the  poor,  and 
to  diminish  their  exertions  for  their  own  support. 
The  fact  is  well  known,  that  no  places  contain  a 
more  comfortless  class  of  poor,  than  those  where 
there  are  many  large  and  certain  charities  for  distri^ 
bution. 

In  the  notice  from  the  magistrates,  there  is  an 
inclination  expressed,  to  give  relief  to  all  industri- 
ous and  well  disposed  poor  at  home.  This  was  done 
under  the  impression,  that  the  best  and  most  useful 
relief  is  that,  which  gives  comfort  siud  encouragement 
to  the  industrious  labourer  in  his  own  cottage,  and 
in  the  care  and  education  of  A/j  children;  preserv- 
ing thereby,  unimpaired,  those  bonds  of  affection, 

species  of  charity,  which  may  tend  to  render  our  fellow  sub- 
jects  inert  and  helpiess,  is  at  least  doubtful  as  to  its  conse- 
quenccs.  The  best  relief  that  the  poor  can  receive  (as  Sir 
Frederick  Eden  has  well  expressed  it)  mmt  come  from  them- 
selves.  It  must  be  derived  from  their  own  exertions,  aided 
by  the  voluntary  and  disinterested  encouragement  of  the 
other  classes  of  society.  The  fniits  of  industry  and  good 
management  contribute  to  civilize  the  mind,  and  to  form 
elevated  and  indejiendent  principles :  equally  distant  from 
mean  servility,  and  from  savage  and  noxious  democracy. 
The  innate  energy  of  man  is  destroyed  by  a  daily  and  re- 
gular expectation  of  support.  If  I  wa^  to  make  any  excep- 
tion, it  \*  ould  be  in  favour  of  a  certain  altowance  for  the 
young  children  of  labourers  j  "  not  as  a  humiliating  badge 
of  incapacity,*'  (1  take  my  words  from  a  pamphlet  just 
published,  in  titled  the  Connection  between  Industry  and 
Property)  **  but  as  an  honourable  contribution  of  the  so- 
"cietyat  lar^e,  towards,  the  support  of  the  rising  genera- 
"  tion."  This  was  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  late  bill 
for  the  better  support  and  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  regret 
that  this  clausse,  and  that  to  prevent  the  present  modq  #f 
farming  workhouses,  have  not  passed  into  a  law.  B. 
y>tk  April,  1798. 
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which  attach  him  to  his  condition, and  situation  In 
life,  and  are  the  most  potent  incentives  to  virtue 
and  industry.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  in  cases 
where,  from  mere  sickness  or  misfortune,  a  cot- 
tager is  in  debt,  or  what  is  called  behind  hand  with 
the  world,  occasional  assistance  froni  the  parish,  to 
the  amount  of  even  a  few  pounds,  is  not  only- 
most  benefit  to  the  poor  person,  but  eventually  an 
act  of  prudence  and  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
parish.  The  persons,  however,  voting  and  apply- 
ing the  poor's- rate,  being  often  only  tenants  at  will 
and  at  rack-rents,  have  very  little  interest  in  any 
permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  ;  though  with  a  tendency  to  make  them  better 
and  happier,  and  to  diminish  parochial  expences. 

Some  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  declaration 
that  ^^  where  any  parish  workhouse  is  farmed  out, 
•*  the  magistrates  would  consider  that  circumstance, 
'*  as  an  additional  reason  forgiving  (as far  asthelaw 
**  authorizes)  relief,  at  home,  to  the  industrious 
<*  and  well  disposed  poor  of  that  parish."  This 
practice,  the  effect  of  indolence  in  the  overseers  and 
vestry,  and  the  cause  of  a  variety  of  evils,  was  then 
very  general  in  that  district  :  only  one  workhouse 
I  believe  is  now  farmed  in  that  hundred. 

With  regard  to  the  mention  which  the  magistrates 
have  made  of  friendly  societies ^  I  should  observe, 
that  an  idea  had  prevailed  that  persons,  intitled  to 
assistance  from  any  friendly  society,  however  small 
that  assistance  might  be,  were  to  be  considered  as 
having  waved  their  claim  to  parochial  relief.  This 
idea,  it  was  appr^ended,  might  operate  to  the  dis* 
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eouragement  of  those  useful  institutions.  The 
overseers  concurred  in  the  opinion,  and,  in  one 
instance,  agreed  to  an  allowance,  part  of  the  object 
of  which  >vas  to  enable  the  pauper  to  continue  his 
monthly  payment  at  his  club,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  winter,  and  of  the  high  price  of  bread. 
It  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  for  the  magis- 
trates to  declare  their  opinion,  that  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  should  by  no  means  be  excluded 
from  relief  ;  though^  at  the  same  time,  we  were 
satisfied,  that  they  "would  seldom  have  occasion,  or 
inclination,  to  apply  for  it. 
16/A  March i  1797. 
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No.  VIII. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  parish  wind-mill  wr 
Barham  Downs,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  By  Tho- 
mas Bernard,  Esq. 

In  January,  1796,  a  parish  windmill  was  erected 
by  subscription  on  Barham  Downs,  very  near  the 
village  of  Barham.  The  subscribers  were  eight  in 
number ;  the  subscriptions  £.  40  each.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  mill  (which  began  to  work  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1 796,  and  contains  two  pair  of  stones,  one  fof 
wheat,  and  one  for  other  corn)  was  £.  336 :  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  scales  and  utensils  of  different  kinds  was 
j[.ij  ;  the  whole  together  amounting  to^.353,  being 
£.23  i^Ofe  than  the  original  sum  subscribed.  Thi» 
suiplus  of  expence  >v as  discharged  out  of  the  extra 
profits  of  the  mill,  that  were  received  between  the 
5th  of  April,  1796,  and  the  1st  of  January,. 1797. 

By  an  agreement  between  the  subscribers  it  was 
settled  that  (after  payment  of  the  miller's  wages, 
the  repairs  of  the  mill,  and  other  necessary  expences, 
together  with  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  sub- 
scriptions) half  of  the  surplus  of  the  profits  should 
be  set  apart,  as  a  fund  towards  discharging  the 
monies  advanced,  until  the  same  should  be  re- 
duced to  £.  150  ;  the  remainder*  of  the  surplus  in 
the  mean  time  (and  ultimately  the  whole  of  it) 
being  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring  indus- 
trious poor  of  the  parish  of  Barham  ,*  in  such  man- 

•  I  liope  the  proprietors  will  excuse  my  expressing  a 
Jiope,  that  this  ^tirplus  may  le  applied  in  ^ivin^  aid  and 
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Dcrasthc  subKcribers  should  think  proper;  it  being 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  it  to  their  own  use. 

The  mill  is  already  so  far  in  profit,  as  to  give  a 
fair  prospect  of  producing  a  fund,  for  discharging 
by  degrees  the  greater  part  of  the  money  originally 
subscribed,  and  for  providing  for  the  future  ex- 
pences  of  the  repairs  of  the  mill,  which  will  neces- 
sarily increase  as  it  grows  older.  The  miller  attends 
constantly  every  day:  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  grind- 
ing corn  in  small  quantities,  by  preference  for  the 
poor,  as  of  grinding  forany  of  the  farmers  or  neigh- 
bours. The  fixed  price  for  grinding  at  the  mill  is  four- 
pence  a  bushel,  with  an  allowance  of  half  a  pound 
only  for  waste,  which  is  found  to  be  sufficient : 
whereas  the  neighbouring  millers*  used  tochargesix- 

cncouragement  to  those  labourers,  whose  industry  and  eco- 
nomy have  enabled  them  to  do  without  parochial  relfefj  by 
furnishing  the  annual  premiu.n  of  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  the  fit- 
tine  up  of  a  cottage,  as  tjie  means  of  enabling  them  to  thrive, 
and  01  raising  them  above  the  condition  of  applying  for 
relief  under  the  pocr's-rate. 
^tk  Feb.  1798. 
•  The  price  for  grinding,  taken  by  millers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Canterbury, before  this  mill  was  set  up,  was  6<L 
abushel :  they  have  now  reduced  it  to  ^d. — ^Wlien,  indeed, 
the  millers  take  toll,  the  amount  of  it  is  various  ;  sometimes 
as  high  as  a  tenth,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  ^  sixteenth,  or 
even  a  loih  :  supposing  it  f  ut  on  an  average  at  a  14th. 
During  the  late  scarcity,  corn  was  in  some  parts  of  England, 
at  one  time,  as  high  as  a  guinea  a  bushel ;  the  toll  on  which 
Would  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence;  but  when  it  is  recol- 
lectedjtliat  the  miller  s  toll  is  always  taken  from  the  best  of 
Acmeal  anifrom  the  finer  flour  that  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
hopper,  the  value  of  that  toll  cannot  be  less  than  aj.  €d.  a 
bushel.  If,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  we  advert 
to  the  feet,  that,  during  the  scarcity  of  wheat,  some^niillera 
purchased  at  half  price  foreign  and  damaged  corn,  which 
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pence  a  bushel  for  grinding,  with  a  deduction  of  one 
pound  a  bushel  for  waste. 

There  is  a  fourteen-shilling  cloth,  to  dress  the 
flour  for  those,  who  bring  their  own  corn.  People 
are  sure  of  having  their  own  corn  returned  to  them, 
which  is  not  generally  the  case  in  corn  mills  ;  and  if 
they  please,  they  may  stay  and  see  it  ground,  and 
take  it  away  with  them.  A  bushel  of  corn  takes  in 
grinding  about  ten  minutes.  The  consequence  of 
these  regulations  is  that  the  neighbours  bring  their 
corn,  by  preference,  to  this  mill  to  grind. 

The  meal  is  sold  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of 
Barham,  and  of  the  four  adjoining  parishes,  for 
ready  money  only,  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  once  a 
week,  according  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  at 
Canterbury  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  In  fixing 
the  price,  there  is  a  profit  reserved,  of  two  shillings 
and  eight-pence  per  quarter  for  grinding  ;  the  pro- 
prietors taking  upon  themselves  the  risk  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  market.  This  price  has  been, 
on  an  average,  rather  more  than  one  shilling  per 
bushel^  or  three  halfpence  a  gallon  cheaper  than  that 
of  the  neighbouring  millers.  It  is  sold  to  the  poor 
at  one  halfpenny  a  gallon  cheaper  than  the  price, 
at  which  it  is  sold  to  the  tradesmen  and  farmers : 
but  no  meal  is  sold  at  the  mill  except  the  whole  meal\ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  holdout  a  prevalent  induce- 


they  mixed  with  English  wheat;  we  shall  have  reason  to 
^iieve  that^'z;^  shillings  a  bushel  on  grinding  wheat,  is  not 
more  than  may  have  been  made,  iasome  Instances,  durin^^ 
i(MU  per  iodof  scarcity. 
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ment  to  make  bread  of  the  whole  meal,  without 
taking  out  the  bran  and  coarse  flour. 

No  meal  is  sold  but  for  ready  money  :  every  one 
comes  and  fetches  it  away  at  his  own  expencc. 
There  is  a  general  day  for  delivery  of  meal  to  the 
poor  once  a  week.  Upon  that  day  a  person  attends 
from  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve, 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  to  see  the  delivery  of 
the  meal,  and  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  to 
cast  up  the  books.  The  same  person  is  employed 
to  purchase  the  corn  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  that 
no  wheat  shall  be  purchased,  but  what  is  of  the 
very  best  quality:  by  which  means  the  customers 
are  sure  of  not  having  any  musty  or  damaged  wheat ; 
a  most  material  circumstance  to  the  poor,  who  arc 
too  frequently  obliged  to  take  bad  meal  from  the 
common  millers. — It  may  be  right  to  observe  that 
since  the  erection  of  this  mill,  the  neighbouring 
millers  have  sold  their  flour  much  nearer  to  the 
price  of  the  wheat  than  they  did  formerly. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  conversion  of  many  corn  milts  into  cotton 
mills,  and  fbr  other  purposes  of  manufactures,  has 
enabled  the  millers  in  many  parts  of  England,  to 
establish  a  monopoly  in  the  most  important  article 
of  life.  How  they  have  used  the  advantages,  whicK 
they  have  derived  from  the  number  of  corn  mills 
being  diminished,  and  how  much  the  poor  have  suf- 
fered by  it,  is  too  well  known,  and  has  been  t6o 
deeply  and  generally  felt,  to  require  any  observa- 
tion.   By  the  preceding  detail  it  appears,  that  it  is 
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in  the  power  of  the  other  classes  of  society,  with 
very  little  trouble  and  without  any  expence,  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  against  this  very  baneful  ;monopoly  ; 
and  to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  persons,  who, 
to  say  the  least,  have  not  used  their  power  with  mo- 
deration. This  is  an  object  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, which  may  be  immediately  and  effectually 
obtained,  by  the  erection  of  parish  mills  similar  to 
that  on  Barham  Downs,  for  the  establishmei^t  of 
which,  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  philanthropy 
and  spirit  of  Mr.  Oxenden  and  the  other  subscribers. 

Such  mills,  in  country  districts,  would  secure 
to  the  poor,  at  reduced  and  moderate  prices,  and 
of  a  good  quality  and  honest  measure,  that  which 
is  to  them  the  most  material  article  of  subsis- 
tence ;  and  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  people 
in  general,  instead  of  rejecting  all  except  the  finest 
flourjt  to  use  the  whole  meal ;  thereby  husbanding 
with  more  economy  that  necessary  article  of  life, 
on  the  abundance  of  which  so  much  of  their  com-> 
fort  depends.  / 

N.B.  A  parish  mill  has  been  very  lately  erected 
at  Chislehurst  in  Kent,  by  a  subscription  of  ten 
ladies  and  gentlemen  there.  It  is  built  on  an  ele- 
vated and  beautiful  part  of  Chislehurst  Comnaon  ; 
two  acres  of  which  have  been  granted  by  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  for  the  sjite  of  the  mill  and  house, 
and  for.  a  garden  and  little  field  tait ;  on  the  express 
condition  of  two  specific  days  every  weeek,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,"  being  allotted  to  grinding  for 
the  poor  of  Chislehurst,  in  preference  to  all  other 
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persons  ;  on  which  days  the  miller  is  to  have  a  pair 
of  stones,  ready  to  grind  for  any  poor  person  who 
brings  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  any  small  quantity  ; 
which  person,  if  he  pleases,  may  stay  and  see  it 
ground  immediately,  and  take  it  away  with  him, 
paying  in  ready  money  at  the  rate  of  four-pence  a 
bushel  for  grinding. — On  failure  of  these  conditions 
the  mill  and  ground  arc  to  be  forfeited. 

It  is  only  a  shorttimc,  that  this  mill  has  been 
working.  I  depend  on  it  as  the  subject  of  an  in- 
teresting communication,  in  a  future  Report  of  the 
Society.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  poor  can  now  purchase  their  flour  there,i 
with  ready  money,  for  near  two  shillings  a  bushel 
imdcr  the  price  of  the  shops  in  that  country  ;  at  the 
same  time  getting  it  of  a  good  quality  and  fair  mea- 
sure. This  mill  is  built  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
tains in  it  a  great  deal  of  very  curious  mechanism. 
—It  has  been  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wollaston,  the  Rector  of  Chislehurst. 

27/A  Oct.  1797. 
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No.  IX. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  village  shop,  for  supply- 
ing the  poor  with  coals  at  prime  cost.  By  the  Rev, 
Dr,  Glasse. 

xIaving  long  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
article  of  life,  in  respect  to  which  the  poor  are  under 
greater  difficulties,  or  for  the  supply  of  which  they 
have  stronger  temptations  to  dishonest  practices, 
than  that  of  fuel,  I  have  been- induced,  in  the  parish 
of  Greenford  in  Middlesex,  and  in-that  of  Wanstead 
in  Essex,  to  lay  in  a  certain  quantity  of  coals  every 
summer,  when  they  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  perhaps  at  two  guineas  a  chaldron  at  the 
wharf,  and  to  have  them  brought  in  my  own  carts 
from  the  water  side.  As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in, 
the  poor  have  liberty  to  apply  for  any  quantity,  not 
less  at  one  time  than  half  a  bushel,  nor  more  than  a 
bushel,  every  Monday  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  which 
the  price  is  one  shilling  a  bushel,  being  equal  to 
one  pound  sixteen  shillings  per  chaldron.  They 
are  expected  to  bring  ready  money ;  and  they  bring 
it  with  great  cheerfulness,  as  they  are  very  sensi- 
ble of  the  benefit  of  it.-— What  is  sold  at  the  shops 
is  of  an  inferior  sort ;  the  price  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  bushel. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  poor 
are  hereby  supplied  with  as  good  coals  as  myself, 
upon  reasonable  terms,  and  with  good  measure.    I 
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am  afraid  that   they  had  been  but  ill  supplied  be- 
fore ;  as  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  in  very  many 
other  articles  of  life,  as  to  quality,  quantity,  and 
price  :  and  hence  it  is  that  I  am  induced  tothink,that 
there  is  hardly  any  mode  of  affording  essential  relief 
to  the  poor,   more  promising  than  that  of  extend- 
ing what   is   here  done   respecting  coals,  to  other 
necessary  articles  of  their  daily  consumption.     A 
subscription  set  on  foot  for  this  purpose,  would,  I 
think,  be  attended  with  the  happiest  consequences. 
The  benefit  arising  from  the  relief  afforded  them  in 
this  article  of  coals,  is  obvious  :  they  are  habituated 
to  pay  for  Avhat  they  have  ;    whereas  at  the  shop 
they  ran  in  debt.  When  their  credit  was  at  an  end, 
they  contrived  to  do  without  coals,  by  having  re- 
course to  wood  stealing  ;  than  which  I  know  no 
practice  which  tends  more  effectually  to  introduce 
into  young  minds  a  habit  of  dishonesty  ;  it  is  also 
very  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  excites  a  degree 
of  resentment  in  his  breast,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, renders  him  averse  to  affording  relief  to  the 
poor,  even  where  real  necessity  calls  loudly  for  it. 
The  trouble  and  ex  pence  of  setting  up  a  coal  shop 
in  any  village  is  trifling ;  and  no  law  will  ever  be 
made  against  wood  stealing,  that  will  so  much  ope. 
rate  to  prevent  it,  as  such  a  provision  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor. 
23^  Oct.  1797. 
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No.  X. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  manner  andexpenceof 
making  stewed  ox's  head  for  the  poor.  By  Mrs. 
Shore  (t/' Norton-Hall,  Derbyshire. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  society  having  re- 
quested the  particulars  of  the  ox-head  stew,  which 
IS  given  away  at  Norton-Hall,  I  have  prepared  the 
following  account, — ^The  whole  is  divided  into 
52  messes ;  each  mess  containing  a  piece  of  meat, 
a  piece  of  fat,  and  a  quart  of  soup.  The  distri- 
bution of  it  has  been  continued  since  October, 
1792,  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  from 
October  to  May.  The  poor  people  receive  it  very 
thankfully,  arfd  generally  reserve  part  of  the  mess 
for  the  second  day.' 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows. — 
Wash  the  ox's  head  very  clean  and  welly  and  then 
put  it  into  thirteen  gallons  of  water ;  add  a  peck 
and  a  half  of  pared  potatoes,  a  quartern  of  turnips, 
half  a  quartern  of  onions,  a  few  carrots,  a  handful 
of  pot-herbs,  and  the  liquor  of  any  boiled  meat  of 
the  family,  in  which  no  vegetable  has  been  boiled; 
thicken  it  with  two  quarts  of  oatmeal,  and  add 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste  : — set  it  to  stew  with 
a  gentle  fire,  early  in  the  afternoon,  allowing  as 
little  evaporation  as  may  be,  and  not  skimming  off 
the  fat ;  but  leaving  the  whole  to  stew  gently  over 
the  fire,  which  should  be  renewed  and  made  up  at 
night.  Make  a  small  fire  under  the  boiler  at  seven 
o'clock  iii  the  morning,  and  keep  adding  as  much 
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water  «s  will  make  up  the  waste  by  evaporation, 
keeping  it  gently  stewing  till  nooni  when  it  will 
be  ready  to  serve  for  dinner. 

The  whole  is  then  to  be  divided  into  52  messes ; 
each  containing  (by  a  previous  division  of  the  meat 
and  fat)  a  piece  of  meat  and  fat,  and  a  quart  of  sa- 
voury nourishing  soup. 

The  expence  of  the  materials  in  the  northern 
counties^  where  it  has  been  tried>  may  be  thus 
stated : 

s.    d. 
ox's  head  ^        .        •  16 

a  peck  and  a  half  of  potatoes        -        ^    7i 
oraons,  turnips,  &c.         -^         -         04^ 

2     6 

This  amounts,  exclusive  of  fuel  and  trouble,  to 
rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  for  each  mess,  or 
not  quite  two-pence  halfpenny  a  gallon ;  but,  in 
the  dearer  parts  of  £i\gland,  the  articles  being  pur- 
chased by  retail,  the  mess  may  cost  as  much  as 
three  farthings  or  a  penny. 

The  beef  and  other  bones,  and  crusts  of  bread,. 
of  the  family  may  be  added  to  the  stew  ;  and  will 
improve  the  soup,  without  any  additional  expence. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  above  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  house-keepers,  who  have  not  yet  adopted  a 
similar  charity,  as  a  cheap  and  useful  mode  of  re- 
lieving their  poor  neighbours,  and  of  gradually 
teaching  them  a  better  system  of  diet,  than  they 
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.  at  present  possess.  The  sum  of  2x.  6d.  a  week  for 
seven  months  (amounting  to  £2*  ^5^*  ^  year)  in 
the  cheap  parts  of  England,  and  a  few. shillings 
more  in  the  others,  is  the  eii^nce  of  a  charity, 
whidi  may  .retain  on  its  lists  fifty-two  poor  per- 
sons, and  supply  them  with  the  comfort  of  i  two 
meals  a  week. 

This  receipt  was  tried  by  a  gentleman,  to  whom 
I  gave  a  copy  of  it,  in  September  last,  at  Auckland 
workhouse ;  and  was,  as  I  understand,  extcemely 
liked  by  the  poor.  Though  the  expence  was  very 
sm^U,  :yet  the  quantity  produced  being  a -great 
d^  more  than  the  people  of  the. workhouse, could 
VLSe^  tKe  cottagers  near  the  woikhoiise  mem  dssired 
to  send  for  messes  of  it ;  and  had,  in  consequence, 
the  benefit  of  a  plenteous  and  unexpected  meal.  It 
Is^now  inserted  in  their  table  of  diet,  to  be  made 
once  a  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  both  in 

*  and  out  of  the  workhouse.— This  dish  requires 
'  fhbre  attention,  and  more  conveniences  for  codkery, 
'  than  are  to  be  found  in  every  cottage.    It  would 

be  a  good  thing  if  a  part  of  every  workhouse  was 
converted  into  a  parochial  cook's  shop,  to  furnish 
the  poor,  who  receive  no  other  relief,  with  cheap 

*  and  nourishing  dishes,^  which  they  have  neither  the 
means,  skill,  or  inclii;ia(ioi>  to  if^^^e. 

a^th  Oct.  1797. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  an  annual  distributSon  af 
linen  to  the  poor^  with  a  proposal,  as  to  la  m$de  tf 
supplying  them  with  blanket Ui  'By  the  Rdv.  Mr. 
Doi^i^iNGy  late  Ftcar  of  AUcBhdxn,  Herts* 

A  WORTHY  friend  annually  confided  to  me  the 
distnbution  of  five  guineas,  fbr  the  betleflt'of  th^ 
poor.  With  them  I  purchased  about  tro  yardj* 
of  linen  cloth,  which  was  cut  oofchiefly  into  shiftfi^  • 
the  pieces  of  each  being  pinned  together.  I  k^pt 
an  annual  linen  list,  giving  at  Christmas  a  shift 
each  to  about  thirty-seven  women,  and  occasionally 
a  shift  to  a  girl,  or  a  shirt  to  a  boy ;  so  that  they 
all  had  this  benefit  in  their  turns,  and  some  more 
deserving  mothers,  with  large  families,  constantly  ; 
the  preference  being  given  to  those,  who  did  notf 
receive  parochial  relief. — Whenever  they  attended 
together  at  my  house  to  receive  the  linen,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out.  to  them  any  im- 
proprieties in  their  conduct,  deserving  of  observa- 
tion. What  was  then  said  was  often  attended 
with  good  effect. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
At  the  same  time  that  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  poor  are  not  provident,  it  should  be  observed  in 
their  exculpation,  that  they  frequently  have  not 
the  means  of  being  so.  It  seldom  happens,  when 
winter  approaches,  that  they  have  been  able  to 
make,  or  at  least  that  they  have  made,  a  sufficient 
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provision  for  clothing  during  the  severity  of  the 
season ;  and  their  health  often  suffers  for  want  of 
it.  If  blankets  were  purchased,  and  lent  out  to 
cottagers  in  November,  a  register  book  being  kept, 
and  the  blankets  marked,  and  No.  i,  2,  &c.  placed 
against  each  name,  ahd  signed  by  the  borrower,  to 
be  returned  again  clean  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
May,  unless  the  cottager  could  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  it,  at  a  limited  and  reduced  price,  if 
would  contribute  greatly,  to  their  health  and  com« 
fort  during  the  winter. 
5/A  August^  1797. 
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Extract  from  an  atcount  of  the  kitchen  fitted  up  at  the 
Foundling  undir  the  direction  of  Count  Rum* 
FOKD.      By  the  Matron  of  the  Foundling* 

JH  March,  1796,  Count  Rumford  made  the  oflfer 
of  his  assistance,  in  fitting  up,  on  his  principles,  a 
kitchen  at  the  Foundling.  His  proposal  was  itn- ' 
mediately  accepted  with  thanks  ;  and  the  kitchen 
has  now  had  a  fair  trial,  having  been  in  constant 
use  for  above  a  twelvemonth.  The  saving  to  th€ 
hospital*  rn  ftiel  is  very  considerable,  being  about  25' 
chaldron  of  coals  a  year  The  quantity  annually 
coiusunied  has  been  hitherto  35  chaldron ;  at  pre«. 
sent  it  is  only  10.  There  were  two  cooks  in  the 
old  kitchen,  and  they  had  a  severe  and  hot  ^ryice : 
one  cook,  in  the  present  kitchen,  has  a  very  easy 
OQe;  and  the  food,  particularly  the  ro^stbe^f,  is 
better  dressed  than  formerly. 

There  are  difficulties  which  attend  the  ^se  of  alL 
new  and  valuable  inventiorts  at  first.  In  this 
kitchen  they  were  very  few,  and  they  were  soon, 
obviated  ;  and  the  cook  now  manages  her  new 
kitchen,  with  much  more  ease  and  satisfaction  to 
herself,  than  she  did  her  old  one.  The  kitchen  (the 
size  of  the  room  being  17  feet  by  21)  contains  a 
large  iron  boiler  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  8a, 
and  the  other  of  41  gallons ;  at  the  further  end  of 
which  and  jusi  above  it  is  a  steam*box  ;  which, 
with  the  waste  steam  of  the  boiler,  and  without 
any  addition  of  fuel,  is  capable  of  dressing  loo-lb* 
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weight  of  potatoes.  This  double  boiler  and  box 
vrill  dress  a  dinner  for  above  400  persons.  They 
are  both  served  by  one  small  fire^  which  does  not 
consume,  for  a  day's  dinner,  more  than  a  peck  of 
coals  and  a  peck  of  cinders,  the  price  of  the  peck 
of  coals  (reckoning  them  as  dear  as  £  2.  I2x.  a 
chaldron)  being /(?2fr-^^;yr^;  the  binders  are  s^ved 
from  the  consumption  of  the  former  day.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  there  are  two  lesser  boilers, 
one  of  them  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  opposite  the  windows,  is  the 
roasting  machine,*  which  is  5  feet  deep,  2  feet 
wide,  and  15  inches  high.     In  this,  on  the  roast 

*  Inquiries  having  been  made  respecting  the  dimensions 
of  tht  iron  work  and  flues  of  the  roister  and  boilers,  I  add 
this  note. — The  roaster  is  60  inches  deep,  26^  wide,  and 
16  high :  the  grate,  which  is  under  the  roaster  and  supplies 
it  with  heat,  is  13  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  i4{ 
high;  the  ash -hole  under  the  grate  is  23  inches  high;  and 
the  doors  of  this  and  of  the  other  grates  and  ash- holes  are 
each  10  inches  wide,  and  7^  hi^.  The  two  pipes,  for 
forcing  hot  air  into  the  roaster,  are  a  inches  and  three 
quarters  diameter.  The  lower  flue  of  the/ roaster  is  15 
inches  high,  and  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  winds  partly  un- 
d^r  it ;  and  tlie  upper  •  flue  is  also  four  inches  and  a  half 
wide,  spreading  in  a  semicircle  over  the  top  of  the  roaster. 
-*-The  laroer  boiler  is  60  inches  long,  by  36  widt,  and  i^ 
inches  high :  the  grate  under  it  is  24  inches  long,  15% 
wide,  and  14  inches  high;  and  the  ash-hole  under  the 
grate  18  inches  high.  The  lower  flue  is  6  inches  <  square, 
winding  partly  under  the  boiler  $  the  upper  one  8  inches 
high,  and  5  J  wide.— Of  the  lesser  oblong  boiler  the  length 
is  36  inches,  the  width  24,  and  the  height  18  indies:  of 
the  grate  under  it,  the  length  is  17  inches,  the  width  10, 
and  he  height  14  inches ;  the  ash-hole  is  14  inches  high. 
The  size  ofthe  steam-box,  which  is  supplied  by  the  waste 
ateain  of  the  large  boiler,  is  44  inches  long,  24  wide,  and  it 
high:  the  false  cullender  bottom  being  placed  5  inches 
above  thf  bottom  of  the  box.    B. 

iMApri^i  179S.         < 
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meat  days,  the^  dinner,  being  112  lb.  of  beef  for 
the  officers  and  children,  is  now  dressed  in  four 
hours  and  a  half,  with  a  peck  -^of  coals  and  a 
peck  of  cinders.  Sixteen  months  have  passed 
since  this  roaster  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
dressing  large  dinners.  I  have  just  had  the  flue 
of  the  chimney  cleaned :  the  dust  which  was 
taken  out  (and  that  not  more  than  a  peck)  was  a 
mixture  of  small  ashes  and  soot ;  but  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Indeed  there  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  real  soot  among  it.  This  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  of  all  the 
smoke  being  actually  consumed  and  used  in  heating 
the  roaster,  instead  of  being  discharged,  as  is  usual? 
out  of  the  chimney,  to  assist  in  increasing  and 
darkening  the  atmosphere  of  London.  The  dampers 
mentioned  by  Count  Rumford,  in  page  15  J  of  his 
sixth  nuitiber,  were  put  up  before  the  kitchen  was 
finished,  and  have  been  of  great  use.  I  think  the 
new  kitchen  does  not  require  so  much  repair  as 
the  old  one*  The  iron  bars,  at  the  bottom,  are 
not  burnt  out  near  so  soon  as  they  used  to  be  in 
the  fire-place  under  the  old  boilers.  They  gene- 
rally wanted  repairing  once  in  6  weeks :  there  arc 
4  fire-places  in  the  new  kitchen,  and  in  x 6  months 
they  have  wanted  only  6  new  bars. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
These  boilers  would  be  very  useful  in  all  parish 
workhouses.     They  would  cause  a  very  consider- 
able saving  of  fuel,  and  alniost  as  much  of  foo^; 
the  waste  by  evaporation,  bcing^  in  genera),  mucb 
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mol^e  than  can  l)e  $^ppo$6dy  without  an  ^tu»I  ex- . 
periment  made.  In  the  usual  mode  of  boiling,  the 
waste  by  steams  is  about  one-fifth.  That  this  va-  * 
pour  carries  yvU\k  it  a  considerable  part  of  the  food 
su)d  nourishment^  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any 
one,  who  passes  by  any  of  the  kitchens  in  London^t 
where  mii<;h  soup  is  made:  he  ,will  find  the,  at^^ 
n^Qsphere  around  loaded  with  the  waste  of  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  nourishment.  Th^re  is  another 
advantage  belonging  to  these  boilers,  which  is,  that 
by  me^ps  of  the  double  rim,  which  is  impervious- 
to  5team,  they  not  only  preclude  wastCiin  the  food, 
but  prevent  it&  being  contaminated  by  smoke  ^  an. 
Ibconvenience,  to  which  the  kitchen^  and  cookery 
of  the  poor  are  peculiarly  subject. 

The  double. rim  is' filled  by  water,  into  which 
the  projection  of  the  cover  of  the  boiler  descends, 
so  as  absolutely  to  preclude  any  copfimunicarion 
with  the  outward  air  or  smoke, — ^The  benefit  of 
this  double  rim  may  be  obtained  without  an  entire 
new  boiler,  by  making  the  double  rim  of  lead, 
soldered  roui^d  the  mouth  of  the  old  copper,  and' 
fitting  the  cover  to  it.  The  expence  is  about  a 
guinea. for  a  common  sized  copper.  It  answered, 
aciJ  .am  informed,  very  well,  when  tried  in  the 
poorhouse  at  Auckland. — The  double  rim  would 
be  very  useful  also  in  smaller  boilers,  especially  if 
intended  for  soup.  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Greek-street 
has  just  madd  one  often  quarts,  for  a  village  soup 
shoj)  set  up  at  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire. 

:0£  the  cautions  in  the  use  of  Count  Rumford's 
kitchens,  one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  the  most 
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difficult  to  procure  attention  to,  relates  to -the  quan- 
tity of  coal  to  be  used.*  If,  instead  of  the  peck 
rf  coals,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  one  of 
these  boilers^he  cook  follows  her  acquired  instinct^ . 
and  lays  on  Wee  the  quantity,  or  more,  the  opefa-^ 
tion,  instead  of  receiving  benefit,  is  prejudiced, 
and  the  roaster  very  much  injured  by' the  waste  of 
coals.  Where  coals  are  used  without  limitation» 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  these  boilers  or  roasters 
.answering.  ,    . 

•  The  necessity  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  be 
used,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  enforced ; 
and  it  should  be  observed,  that  large  coal  is  hot  so  proper 
to  mix  with  the  cinders,  as  coal  dust  that  will  hardly  burn 
on  a  cominon  fire.  In  every  instance,  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  of  these  kitchens  not  having  succeeded,  the 
failure  has  been  owing  to  the  improper  waste  of  ftieU 
The  operation  of  the  fire  is  so  much  increased  by  the  man« 
ner  in  which  the  grates  and  flues  of  these  boilers  and 
roasters  are  arranged,  that  the  use  of  the  same  quan« 
tity  of  fuel  in  them,  as  in  a  common  boiler,  will  very  soon 
destroy  all  the  iron  work,  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat. 
In  one  instance,  where  a  Rumford  boiler  of  50  gallons  had 
not  answered,  but  was  quite  worn  ou^  at  tl^e  end  of  five 
months,  my  first  inquiry  respected  the  quantity  of  coal 
used ;  and,  by  the  answer,  I  found  that  there  had  been  svt 
Hmes  as  much  coal  apjplied  there,  as.ts  iised  in  the  Found-^ 
ling  kitchen  for  a  boiler  of  more  fhan  twice  that  size.  The' 
Wonder  then  was  that  the  appai-aftus  had  lasted  so  long ; ' 
but,  upon  examining  it,  this  jw as  explained  j  I  found  a  hole 
broken  between  the  flues,  and  that  the  stones  (that  are, 
taken  out  to  clean  the  flues)  had  not  beeiiTpropeHy-put  in- 
again.  By  these  means  much  of  the  heat  had  escaped  ; 
but  enough  had  remained,  to  destroy  entirely  several  sets 
of  bars  in  the  grates,  and  to  bum  out  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler. — Many  similar  instaijces  might  be  quptedi;  to.  shew 
the  necessity  of  keeping  strictly  to  tfie  quantity  of  coals;; 
which,  for  either  the  roaste*-  or  boiler  at  the  Foundling,  is 
a  peck  of  coaUdust,  mpted  with  a  peck  of  cinders ;  and,' 
with  this  little  quantity  of  fuel,  there  is  wkrm  water  kept 
in  theb  oiler  the  whole  day,  mei^y  by  the  heat  that  «- 
mains  after  tlie  dinner  has  l^^n  dr^sed*    B« 

^i St  Jan,  1798. 
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-  Three  Toasters,  after  the  model  of  dwit  at  the 
Foundling,  have  been  very  lately  put  up  at  Christ's 
Mospkai :  and  now,  when  (instead  of  nine. bushels 
of  cbalff,  formerly  used  on  r6astiag  d^s}  tiiey  are 
limttefd  to  something  less  than  one^pshel)  being 
aliout  a  tithe  of  the  former  consumption,  this 
quantity  answers  very  well  dressing  560  lb.  weighty 
the  allowance  of  their  roast  meat  days. 

*  In 'those  <3ases  where  public  bodies  may  be  ia« 
duced  to  adopt  Count  Rumford*s  kitchen,  it  is 
presumed  that  fthey  msiy  think  proper  to  refer  to 
the  printed  account,  giVen  away  at  the  Foundling 
kitchen  ;  where  they  will  find  some,  further  direc- 
tions on  the  subject,  and  also  an  account  of  the  ex* 
pesce. .  The  bricklayer's  work  of  the  kitchen,  was 
dDiiebyEte^  and'Suttoii,  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster; the  irosimo^gery  supplied  by  Mr.  Hop* 
kins  6{  Gttek^stTtet  - 

N.  B.  Nearly.aU  the  common  fire-places  at 
the  Foundling  have  been  altered  on  C<nint'Rilnyi- 
ford's  plan,  audi  lutva  ftsutwejed  very  w/ell :  thai  at 
the  porter's  Ibdge'alWayssrmoked  before  it  was  a!-r 
tered.  If  'Cottages  in  geperal  were  so  ajitered,  ^t 
least  where  fuel'  is  fdear,  it  would  be  a  very  great* 
benefit  .to  them.  .      .      : 

^  The  old  grates  (whether  mere  iron  bars,  Bath 
stoves,  or  the  common  standAig  grate)  h^ve  been  ii^ 
general  used  again,  without  any  alteration,  except 
ill  .some  cases  a.  dioniMUion  in  sii^.  The,  little 
basket  stoveis,  comihonly*  called  the  vase  stove,  of 
the  shape  of  a  segment  o(  a  circle,  do  not  (as  far  as 
I  can  learn)  answer  nearly  as  well  as^  any  of  the 
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abovementioned.  They  discharge  dust  into  the 
room,  and  require  ;atx  al^most  /Constant  attention  to 
the  fire.  The  throat  of  the  chimney,  in  the  fire, 
places  altered  at  the  Foundling,  has  been  made 
rather  largerthah  is  directed  hy  Count  Rumford; 
it  being  conceived  that  thfe  stnoke  of  the  'L(mdon 
coal  fi^e^.  requires  a. larger  pa3sa^e  than  that  of  t|ie 
woodr  fires  at  Munich.  Great  care  has  teen  taken 
that  the  throat  should  be  pe^rpendicularly  over  the 
fire.  The  bevilled  sides  of.  the  chimney  are  occa- 
siopally  whitened  with  pipe-rcfay  or  white-wash, 
lyhich  t|ie  perspns^  who  maic?  the  Jires^  keep  Ijy 
them  for  that  purpose.  The  bricklayer  eipployed 
was  Mallory,*No,35,  Henrietta-street;  Manches- 
ter-squave  ;»  thp  average,  ^xpence  of  tjhe  alteration 
being  about  fifteen  fihilUngs.^. chimney. 

The  same  caution  is  requisite  in  these  chimnies 
as  in  the  Count's  .j^ltchens,n<it  tp  u»e,  or, rather 
wa?te^  top  mpc^i  fuel.  ^,    /  ;   -  :     ,;  ,       .! 

•  While  this 'second  edition  is  printin-g,  t  feel  a  Sincere 
regset  -for  the  ^ath  ofdhift  pcioit  maa^j  Mrhich  Imppew4  m 
Saturdfiy  las^.  He  was  an  honest  and  intelligent  man ;  and 
lias  left*  a  widot^  aiidcWldrfeto  s'dffer  by,  arid  fafrient,  his 
loss.     B.  /    '       .     1 

.f    .   :  .  it    •.".■  /   ;..       '-'',  ,  ;'f|    ,    .'     "•  '.  ;     r?/  ■  ^  -'  '. 
I   '  t*l      ?  •  f    : '    *  .'-.ifi!   '."  •   •      :     I.  /:.     .  ^    it   '■  ;  . 
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Bxtraet  from  an  account  of  the  bouse  of  recovery^  es» 
JaUished  hy  the  Board  of  Health  at  Manchester* 
J?yTHQi4AS  Bernard,  £jf. 

In  May,  1796,  aii  house  for  the  prevention  6fui^ 
feclious  fevers,  was  opened  upoQ  private  subscrip- 
tion, at  Manchester,  by  the  Board  of  Health  there  i 
and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  medical  Com- 
mittee, Consisting  of  the  medicaf  gentlemen  of  the 
Infirmary,  't'he  following  regi^IationsWdfe  adopted 

respecting  it.  .     ' 

f  -  J '  -  ■      . 

Rl^OULATlONS  FOI^  THE  A0MIS8I6K  OF  PA- 
TIENTS INTO  THE  House  of  Recovsrt. 

1st.  That  the  physicians  of  the  Infirmary  shall 
be  authorized  to  give  one  or  two  shillings  from  the 
funds  of  this  institution  (by  a  ticket  to  tlie  secretary 
.of  the  Board  of  Health)  to  the  persoo  who  shall 
furnish  the  earliest  information  of  the  appearance 
of  fever  in  any  poor  family,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  districts* 

2d.  That  as  soon  as  the  secretary  has  received 
this  ticket,  he  shall  apply,  or  take  care  that  appli- 
cation be  made  to  some  trustee  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  living  within  the  district,  and  who  is  a 
subscriber  to  the  infirmary,  for  an  immediate  re- 
commendation of  the  dck  person  as  an  home  pa- 
tient. 

3d*   That  such  patients  as  the  physicians  shall 
deem  peculiar  ob^cts  of  recommendation^  either 
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%n  account  of  their  extreme  poverty,  or  of  the  close 
and  crowded  state  of  their  habitations,  shall  be  con- 
veyed in  a  sedan  chair  (provided  with  a  moveable 
washing  lining)  and  kept  for  the  sole  purpose,  and 
distinguished  by  proper  marks,  to  the  House  of 
Recovery. 

4th.  That  the  physicians  shall  be  requested  to 
form  the  necessary  regulations  for  the  domestic 
government  of  the  families  of  the  home  patients^ 
afflicted  with  fever. 

5th.   That  a  reward  to  the  amount  of  faj 
shall  be  given  to  the  heads  of  the  family,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  fever,  on  condition  that  they  have 
faithfully  observed  the  rules  prescribed  for  cleanli- ' 
ness,  ventilation,  and  the  prevention  of  infection,  • 
amongst  their  neighbours.    This  reward  shall  be 
doubled  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger,  and  when 
the  attentions  have  been  adequate  and  successful.' 

6th.  That,  after  the  visitation  of  fever  has  ceased 
in  any  poor  dwelling  house,  the  sum  of  f'aj  ' 
or  a  sufficient  sum,  shall  be  allowed  (to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  an  inspector)  for  white- wash- 
ing and  cleansing  the  premises,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  new  bed-clothes,  or  apparel,  id  lieu  of  such  as  it ' 
may  be  deemed  necessary  to  destroy,  to  obviate  the 
continuance  or  propagation  of  fever. 

7th.  That  an  inspector  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  district  of  the  Infirmary,  to  aid  the  execution, 
and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  foregoing  regii- 

faj  fa)  These  two  blanks  have  not  been  filled  up  5  but . 
the  sums  h&ve  hitherto  been  lieft  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee. . 
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lations.  And  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Stranger's 
Friend  Society  shall  be  requested  to  undertake  this 
office. 

Internal  Regulations  for  the  House 

OF  Recovery. 
ist.  Every  patient,  on  admission,  shall  change 
hi$  infectious  f(»r  clean  linen  ;  the  face  and  hands 
ate  to  be  washed  clean  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
the  lower  extremities  fomented. 

ad.  The  clothes  brought  into  the  house  by  pa- 
ti^ts»  3hall  be  properly  purified  and  aired. 

,3d;  All  linen  and  bed-clothes,  immediately  on 
being  rem^oved  from  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  shall 
be  imniersed  in  cold  water  before  they  are  carried 
down  stairs. 

4th^  All  discharges  from  the  patients  shall  be  re- 
moved from  the  wards  without  delay. 

5th,.  The  floors  of  the  wards  shall  be  carefully 
washed  twice  a  week,  and  near  the  beds  every  day. 
6th.  Quick-lime  shall  be  slaked  in  large  open 
vessels,  in  every  ward^  and  renewed  whenever  it 
ceases  to  bubble  on  the  affusion  of  water.  The 
w^lis  and  roofs  shall  be  frequently  washed  with 
this  mixture. 

7th.  No  relation  or  acquaintance  shall  be  per- 
mitted to.vijjit  the  wards,  without  particular  orders 
from  pAe  of  the  physicians. 

8th.  No  strangers  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
wards  ;  and  the  nurses  shall  be  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  receive  unnecessary  visits. 

9th.  No  linen  or  clothes  shall  be  removed  from 
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the  House  of  Recovery,  till  they  have  been  washed^ 
aired,  and  freed  from  infection. 

loth.  No  convalescents  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  house,  without  a  consultation  of  the  physicians. 
I  ith.  The  nurses  and  servants  of  the  house  shall 
have  no  direct  communication  with  the  Infirmary ; 
but  shall  receive  the  medicines  in  the  room  already 
appropriated  to  messengers  from  the  home  patients. 
1 2th.  The  committee  of  the  Stranger's  Friend 
Society  shall  be  requested  to  undertake  the  office  of 
inspecting  the  House  of  Recovery. 

X3th.  A  weekly  report  of  the  patients,  admitted 
and  discharged,  shall  be  published  in  the  Mandies« 
ter  newspapers. 

14th.  When  a  patient  dies  in  the  wards,  the 
body  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a 
room  appropriated  to  that  use ;  it  shall  then  be 
wrapped  in  a.  pitched  cloth ;  and  the  friends  shall 
be  desired  to  proceed  to  the  interment  as  early  ^asis 
^consistent  with  propriety. 

15th.  All  provittons  and  attendance,  fbrtfaepa* 
tients  in  this^^House  of  Recovery,'  shall  ho  provided 
from  the  funds  of  this  institution,  witfaodt'any 
communication  with  the  Infirmary. 


The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  trustfees  was 
held  on  the  27th  of  May,  1796,  the  President,  T. 
B.  Bayley,  Esq.  in  the  chair ;  when  an  iasyhim, 
capable  of  containing  from  15  to  25  beds  for  pa- 
tients, was  conceived  to  be. sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution. 

The  circumstances  of  the  first  patients,  removed 

H2 
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to  the  House  of  Recovery,  all  tended  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  position,  that  the  most  contagious  and 
destructive  fevers,  by  which  manufacturing  and 

.  other  crowded  towns  have  been  afflicted,  had  pro- 
ceeded from  individual  infection ;  and  that  if,  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  fever,  the  poor  patient  had 
been  removed  to  a  clean  well  ventilated  room,  and 

.  dismissed  after  recovery  with  clothes  properly  pu- 

[  rifled,  much  disease  and  misery  would  have  been 

-  prevented^  and  many  lives  saved. 

As  the  statement  of  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
patients  that  were  admitted,  into  the  House  of  Re- 
covery, may  tend  to  shew,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
where  no  house  of  recovery  is  pr-epared  for  them, 
I  shall  state  them  from  the  Physician's  reports  in- 
serted in  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

• :  .'f  *  Mary  Parkinson,  aged  20,  the  second  daughter 
of  Ann  Parkinson,  lodging  with  her  mother  and 
aster,  at  Jaities  Rushton*s  (who  rents  a  garret.  No. 
50,  Great  Turner-street),  was  seized  on  the  17th 
instant  with  a  spotted  fever,  and  visited  in  a  day  or 
two  after,  as  a  home  patient  of  the  Infirmary. 

^*  She  was  found  almost  destitute  of  covering, 
lying  upon  a  collection  of  rags  spread  upon  the 
floor  of  a  close,  dirty,  and  noisome  garret.    In  this 

,  wretched  substitute  for  a  bed,  the  mother  and  ano- 
ther grown  up  daughter  (just,  recovering  of  fever) 
likewise  slept.  In  an  opposite  corner  of  the  room, 
James  Rushton,  his  wife,  and  three  children  slept 
upon  a  bed,  similar  to  that  above -described.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  was  fully  convinced,  that 

.  it  would  be  impracticable  to  prevent  the  fever  from 
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spreading,  unless  the  infected  person  could  be  re- 
moved. But,  as  the  House  of  Recovery  was  not 
then  opened,  the  removal  of  the  patient  could  not 
be  effected.  In  a  day  or  two,  as  I  expected,  the 
daughter  of  James  Rushton  sickened,  and  became 
dangerously  ill  of  the  fever.  As  the  wife  (who  was 
fiir  advanced  in  her  pregnancy)  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  room,  might  be  supposed  to  be  in 
hourly  danger  of  infection  ;  I  proposed,  therefore, 
(the  House  of  Recovery  being  now  ready)  as  the 
most  likely  method  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  two 
women  so  dangerously  aff<?cted,  and  of  preventing 
the  rest  from  receiving  the  infection,  that  the  sick 
persons  should  be  instantly  removed  into  the  Houise 
of  Recovery.  With  every  expression  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  the  parents  of  both  the  patients  accepted 
the  offer,  ard  they  were  accordingly  removed  with- 
out suffering  any  injury,  or  apparent  inconvenience 
by  the  removal. 

"  Mary  West,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  belonging  to - 
the  Manks  Fencibles,  was  infected  with  fever 
from  attending  her  husband,  who  had  recovered, 
and  was  ordered  to  join  the  regiment. — She  had 
been  driven  out  of  doors  upon  the  symptoms  of 
fiever  appearing,  and  was  refused  admittance  where- 
cver  she  applied.  In  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cdd,  and  distress  of  mind,  her  complaint  rapidly 
increased,  and  she  got  a  recommendation  as  in- 
patient to  the  Infirmary.  But  the  rules  of  this  cha- 
rity forbad  her  admittance.  She  wa3f  therefore, 
received  into  the  House  of  Recovery,  as  an  object 
peculiarly  clahned  by  the  nature  of  the  institution, 

H3 
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r^  Jeremiah  Bowcock  was  removed,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  fever,  from  a  family  living  at  No. 
74.>  Newton-lane ;  and,  besides  himself,  consisting 
of  seven  men,  four  women,  and  three  children. 
On  the  same  floor  with,  and  adjoining  to  the  cham- 
ber (at  No,  78,  Newton-street)  in  which  he  and 
three  others  slept,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren constantly  reside.  The  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  two  men,  one  woman,  and  three  children  ; 
and  the  cellars  are  let  for  work  rooms.  The  disease 
was  introduced  into  his  house  by  Bowcock  *s  bro- 
ther, who  had  been  turned  into  the  streets,  when 
labouring  under  typhus^  by  the  persons  with  whom 
he  lodged. — Immediately  after  the  removal  of  this 
patient,   the  room  in   which  he  had  been   con- 

..  fined  was  duly  washed  and  ventilated ;  and  means 
were  taken  to  dis-infect  the  clothes  and  bedding, 
by  a  free  exposure  of  them  in  the  open  air. 

"  Margaret  Bllllngton,  wife  of  a  private  in  the 
York  Fencibles,  was  removed  on  the  icth  day  of  her 
disease,  from  a  small  room,  at  No.  8,  Pump-street, 
which  has  been  for  some  time  the  nightly  abode 

"  of  four  grown  persons,,  and  three  children.  On  her 
removal,  the  bedding  was  exposed  to  the  air,  in  an 
opeii  space,^  for  several  hours;  the  floor  of  the 
apartment  was  scoured  ;  the  walls  were  white- 
washed ;  fumigations  with  nitrous  gas  were  em- 

'  ployed,  according  to  the  practice  of  his  Majesty's 
Naval  Hospitals  ;  and  a  reward  was  promised  to 
the  heads  of  the  family,  provided  their  endeavours 
to  extinguish  contagion  were  attended  with  success. 

\     "John  Owen,  Robert  Williams,  and  William 
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Williams,  from  a  house  in  Salford,  where  six  per- 
sons lay  ill  of  fever  at  the  same  time,  in  two  very 
small  rooms.  One  patient  only  remains  in  that 
house,  who  is  now  recovering. 

<*  William  Lomax,  a  child  from  a  house  in 
Longworth-street,  where  a  family  of  five  per- 
sons had  only  one  bed-room  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  eldest  daughter  was  first  taken  ill; 
after  she  recovered,  the  father,  mother,  and  this 
boy,  were  all  seized  with  the  fever  together.  The 
father  died.  The  mother  miscarried,  from  grief 
and  fatigue,  the  day  after  his  death.  A  younger 
daughter  has  since  been  taken  ill,  and  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  soon  as  possible. 

**  Samuel  Gould,,  from  a  large  family  with 
whom  he  lodged.  His  fever  is  of  a  very  danger- 
ous nature,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  his  removal, 
the  infection  of  the  whole  family  will  be  pre- 
vented." 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  House  of  Recovery, 
which  has  not  yet  been  opened  a  year  and  a  half,  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  The  facts  are,  however,  esta- 
bli^ed  by  authentic  documents. — The  number  of 
fever  patients  (as*  entered  in  the  physician's  book 
at  the  Infirmary)  in  Portland-street,  Silver- street, 
and  the  other  streets  in  that  pile  of  buildings,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  for 
the  two  preceding  years  and  eight  months,  were 
1,256,  something  more  than  the  average  of  400  a 
year : — those  in  the  same  district  from  July,  1796, 
(a  period  commencing  two  months  after  the  estab- 
.  lishment  of  the  House  of  Recovery)  to  July,  1797, 
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(being  twelve  months)  were  only  twenty-six  ; — 
/of  these,  there  were,  in  July,  1796,  only  five  such 
patients ;  in  August,  but  one ;  in  September,  1796, 
none  ;  and  in  the  four  last  months,  from  March  to 
July,  1797,  only  one  fever  patient. 

In  the  Report  of  the  weekly  Board  of  the  Infir- 
mary at  Manchester,  notice  is  taken  of  the  extra- 
cmlinary  effects  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  in  di- 
fiainishing  the  proportion  of  the  fever  patients  in 
tile  Infirmary.  It  appears  from  the  physician's 
hooksof  the  Infirmary,  that  in  January,  1796,  (be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Recovery) 
tibe  whole  number  of  the  home  patients  at  the  Man- 
chester Infirmary,  was  296,  of  which  226  were 
cases  of  fever:  and  that,  in  January,  1797,  the 
number  of  their  home  patiehts  was  161  ;  and,  of 
liiese,  only  57  were  cases  of  fever. 

From  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Rcscovery,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1796,  to  the  2d  of  November, 
1797,  54a  fever  patients  have  been  admitted.  Of 
these  465  have  been  cured  and  sent  home ;  48  (and 
there  were  some  very  bad  cases)  have  died  ;  and  29 
were,  on  the  2d  instant,  remiainihg  in  the  house. 
The  account,  therefore,  up  to  the  2d  instant,  stands 
thus: 

cured  and  discharged  •         •        4.65 

dead  .  ^  .48 

remaining  in  the  hcmse        .         .         29 

total  admitted    542 

But  the  proportional  number  of  cures  in  the  last 

half  year  (a  benefit  that  will  probably  increase)  is 

greater  than  that  of  die  preceding  period ;  became 
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the  poor  are  now  induced  to  apply  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  fever,  when  medicine  can  be  applied 
with  more  effect.  The  account  from  the  .8th. of 
May,  1797  to  the  2d  instant,  being  near  six  months, 
is  as  follows : 

cured  and  discharged  -  141 

dead  -  -  -  8 

remain  in  the  house  -        -  29 

total  178 
Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  House  of  Reco- 
trery  in  Manchester,  *  are  become  its  active  friends ; 
and  that,  which  was  at  first  an  act  of  philanthropy 
in  a  few  individuals,  i«  now  supported  by  the  good 
wishes  and  contribution  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
respectable  Inhabitants  at  Manchester.  Other  ton- 
sequences  have  attended  the  extraordinary  success 
of  this  institution : — viz.  first,  .that  the  Board  of 
Health  does  now  receive  fever  patients  into  the 
House  from  places  beyond  the  districts  for  which 
it  was  first  established  ;  by  which  means  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town  will  be  cleared  of  the  epidemic 
fever  : — secondly,  that  the  Infirmary  also  receives 
a  variety  of  patients,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  refuse,  when  the  Infirmary  and  town  wpre 
oppressed  by  the  enormous  crowd  of  fever  patients, 
whose  claims  seemed  to  supersede  those  of  persons 

*  Similar  establisihmcnts  have  been  successfully  madfc  at 
Chester,  Stockport,  and  some  other  places.  One  is  formiiig 
at  Liverpool.  For  a  detail  of  the  principles  and  rules  to 
be  adopted  in.  country  towns,  to  check  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease and  infection,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  very  excellent 
pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Gierke,  Bart.  Kector  of 
Bury  in  Lancashire.  It  is  published  by  Johnson,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard  \  and  Edwards,  Pall-MalL  . 
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•Bbt  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  :— *and  thirdly , 
?that,  in  the  year  1796,  there  was  a  decrease  of  near 
*4oo  in  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Manchester, 

OBSERVATIONS. 
^'A  Board  of  Health  and  a  House  of  Recovery, 
upon  the  plan  of  that  at  Manchester,  would  be 
useful  in" all  towns;  but  particularly  where  the 
poor,  employed  in  manufactures,  are  incapable  of 
receiving  proper  medical  relief,  in  their  own  con- 
fined habitations;  and  where  they  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  communicate  contagion,  not  only  to  their 
-own  family,  and  to  those  who  dwell  under  the  same 
roof,  but  to  the  neighbourhood.  A  Board  of  Health,* 
'to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases 
-among  the  poor,  is  peculiarly  applicable  toapopu- 
^lous  town  :  but  it  is  not  exclusively  so.    It  would 
^bc  very  useful  in  country  villages  and  country 
neighbourhoods;  to  assist  and  stimulate  the  over- 
«eers  in  that  part  of  their  duty,  which  relates  to 
-  the  health  of  the  poor ;  and  to  prevent  the  progress 
-of  infectious  disorders. — It  is  peculiarly  in  the  pre- 
'^ention  of  disease  and  contagion,  that  the  benefit 
-returns  with  increase  upon  tlie  benefactor,  and  that 
ttiie  merciful  receive  mercy. 
'6th^Nov.  1797- 

•*  The  progress  of  contagrous  'k:^tT%  at  Manchester,  has 
been  so  checked  by  the  House  of  Recovery,  that  it  now  re- 
.ceives  patients  from  any  part  of  Manchester  and  its  suburbs, 
or  within  two  miles  of  them.  I  have  visited  it  to-day  with 
imichsatisfaction.  There  are  now  19  patients  in  the  house, 
which'  is  as  airy,  as- clean,  and  as  comfortable,  as  can  be 
wished. 

9d4ug»  179^' 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  three  cottagers  keeping 
cows,  an  J  renting  land  in  Rutlandshire.  By  the 
Bishop  OF  Durham. 

Among  the.  cottages  on  Lord  Win:hi!gca's  es- 
tate in  the  county  of  Rutland,  wh'ch  I  have  very 
lately  visited^  I  have  selected  for  the  Sociciy  three 
examples  of  the  benefit  of  cottagers  renting  land* 
They  are  as  follows : 

A  day  laboyrer,  his  wife,  and  eight  small  chil- 
dren. 

An  old  man  of  fourscore,  and  his  wife  of  nearly 
the  same  age. 

An  old  single  woman. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  families  has  each  two 
cows,  and  the  old  single  woman  has  one  cow,,  with, 
land  to  keep  them  on.    They  have  each  of  them 
gardens.    With  this  benefit^  and  that  of  his  labour, 
the  day  labourer  has  bred  up  ten  children,  two  of 
which  are   put  out  to   service;  and  he  is  now 
maintaining  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  other  eight 
children^  without  any  call  for  parochial  relief.  The 
two  old  people  cannot  make  any  thing  of  their  la- 
bour;  but  yet,  with  the  benefit  of  their  cow  and- 
garden,  and  the  .exertions  which  these  call  forth^ 
and  with  a  little  occasional  assistance  that  the'  old 
man  and  his  wife  receive  from  their  son,'and  which  • 
the  other  old  woman  has  from  her  younger  neigh- 
bours, they  all  appear  to  enjoy  much  more  comfort  - 
than  old.  age  in. general  possesses.    They  sittisfied' 
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me  that,  but  for  the  cow  and  the  garden,  they  could 
not  have  subsisted  without  parochial  relief. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  selected  these  three  examples,  from  many 
similar  ones  on  the  same  estate,  in  proof  of  the 
utility  of  the  measures,  which  Lord  Wihchilsea 
has  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  his  cottagers.  There 
are  two  circumstances  which  I  learnt  upon   in- 
quiry, and  which  I  think  will  shew  that  the  be- 
nefit I  have  stated,  was  not  local  or  partial,  but  dif- 
fused over  his  estate ;  one,  that  the  rate  collected 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  his  three  parishes,  is 
not  so  much,  on  an  average,  as  an  annual  six-pence 
in  the  pound ;  the  other,  that  his  cottagers'  rents 
(for  their  cottages  and  little  closes  of  ground)  are, 
of  all  his  rents,  the  earliest  and  best  paid ;  and  that 
there  has  been  no  arrear  of  them  for  several  years. 

There  was  an  air  of  content  and  gratitude, 
marked  in  the  countenances,  and  expressed  in  the 
language  of  all  the  cottagers,  that  convinced  me 
that  what  had  been  done  for  them  by  their  land- 
lord, had  not  only  made  them  more  happy,  and 
improved  their  means  of  subsistence,  but  that  it 
had  produced  very  beneficial  effects  on  the  heart 
and  the  morals.  The  advantages,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  the  poor  man  and  his  fanrily  ;  they  ex- 
tend to  the  parish,  and  prevent  its  being  burthened 
with  a  heavy  poor's-rate ;  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  on  account  of  the  children  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  being  educated  in  habits  of 
industry,  and  good  order  ;  and  having,  at  an  early 
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age,  a  spirit  and  eneigy  infustd  into  them  by  the 
examples  of  their  parents  ;  which  teach  them  that 
their  best  and  surest  dependence,  in  future  life,  will 
be  on  their  own  exertions  and  good  conduct  for  the 
maintenance  and  wdfare  of  diemselres'  and  their 
families.  \ 

3^  N$v.  1797.      . 


,      'I    ■  i 
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■.•N«.  X-V.   / 

Extract  from  an  accgunt  of  the  expence  and  benefit  of 
frequently  white -washing  the  rooms  rf  ^  foorhousem 
'     £yWM.  Emm,  £xf.  Secretary  to  the  Biskof 
OF  Durham. 

The  poorhouse  at  Bishop  AackUnfi  hts  been, 
during  the  preceding  suinmer>  white- washed  every 
fix  weeks.  The  method  of  preparing  the  lime, 
(which  is  rock  or  stone  lime  from  Coxhoe,  about 
ten  miles  from  Auckland,  and  costs,  including  car- 
riage, four-pence  a  bushel)  is  as  follows : — a  large 
iub  is  procured  to  slake  it  in,  and  this  is  filled  with 
lime  nearly  to  the  top,  cold  water  being  poured 
upon  it  by  degrees,  and  it  being  stirred  with  a  stick 
that  is  broad  at  one  end,  until  the  tub  is  filled  with 
lime  t  when  the  lime  and  water  are  well  incorpo- 
rated, and  of  the  consistence  of  mud,  it  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  tub  with  a  wooden  scoop,  and 
strained  through  a  hair  or  fine  wire  sieve  into  ano- 
ther vessel,  where  it  settles  to  the  bottom  in  a  solid 
mass  of  white- wash.  There  will  be  some  water 
at  the  top,  not  imbibed  by  the  lime  ;  this  should 
be  skimmed  off.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  cold 
water,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  paint, 
being  stirred  occasionally  while  it  is  using.  In  this 
state  it  is  laid  on  with  a  whitening  brush  by  the 
man  and  his  wife  who  have  the  care  of  the  house. 
The  quantity  used  for  white-washing  the  fifteen 
rooms  at  Auckland  poorhouse,  is  half  a  bushel, 
which  costs  two-pence  ;  the  expence  of  the  four 
white-washings  being,  in  the  whole^  not  quite 
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bgs  pfochiced  »  ypry  gr^^tf  ^i^efit  fQ  fh^  pppr  in  tbc 
^Qfkho^i^  t0  thosf  w|ip  ¥is|t  it|  andinde^4  to  the 
parish .  in  g^fter^:>  tha^  is  net  e^ilf  tQ  b^  cgl?u- 
lated. — I  )iavc  the  pleasure  of  bein^  able  tQ  say, 
that  jhcii^  j[$  j^QltJier  ^ise^i?  nQr  vermin  in  oyr 
peorhottse  at  present ;  btft  that  the  inhabitants  are  ' 
vcicy  cpoifprt^l^  ^d  happy. 

OBSERVATIONS- 

It  wouM  be  well  for  the  inhabitants  of  col- 
ta^es^  a^  w^U  a,s  popf  hou?i?S|  if  tl^e  custom  of  very 
frequently  white -rwasbiiig  them  were  prevalent 
throughput  the  l^ingcjopa.  Cle^n  white-washed 
walk  not  only  contribute  to  prevent  the  existence 
^  vcrtninj  but  induce  habits  of  cleanliness  in  those 
Vho  re^i^  within  them.  It  was  observed  by  the 
Ute  hffr.  Jloward,  In.  hi;$  WOfk  on  Lazarettos,  th^t 
ia  the  cettitges  on  his  ettate  in  Bedfofdshiue,  which 
hs^d  been  piade  com  fort  ^bk,  •'  (ind  wbite-wash^d 
**  htb  %Qithin  and  uiiikout,  the  very  same  families, 
**  which  were  befpre  slpveply  and  dirty,  had  upon 
^*  thift  change  of  habitation,  become  neat  in  their 
**  persons,  thejr  houses,  and  their  gardehs." 

When  it  is  generally  knawn  that  the  four  whitfi. 
I'^^ashings  of  Auckland  noorhouse  have  produced 
the  mo^  ben^ficiaJl  ejects,  and  h^ve  co^t  only  a 
little  trouble,  and  i he  sum  of  ei^ht^penci  ajtaty  I 
flater  myself  that  there  will  be  very  few  poor- 
ipuses  in  Englaild,*  which  wiir  not  be  frequently 

♦  The  penitentiary  hou^  inCffJi-Bajth  FieWs  wa*  whi^^- 
washed  in  1796.  The  charge  for  the  worKwa^  j^yly  i?V*<ic, 

I2 
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White^wa^hed. — ^The  price  and  quality  bf  Kme  is 
very  difficrem  IndifFerent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
London^  and  ih  soim^  other  placesi  it' is  as  high  as 
ai  shilling  a  bushel,  and  the  linae  chiefly^  in  use  ii 

according  to  the  ordinary  course  df  trade,  axid  amounted 
to  ime  hundred  and  one  pounds.  In  1797  it  ^as  White-»  washed 
again ;  the  material^  were  bpught^.  and  a  prisoner  in  dM 
house  employed  in  the  work ;  whichy  as  fat  as  I  am  a  judge^ 
was  extremely  well  done :  the  expence  of  the  materials 
wasjf  1.  7«.  6d,\  the  donation  to  the  man  for  his  trouble 

{a.  121.  6i.;  in  all  FOUR  POUWDS.— In  the  Foundling 
Dspital,  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  white-washing 
some  of  the  rooms.    The  greater  kitchen  is  ^4  feet  by  jz  t » 
.and  12  high ;  and  the  lesser  kitchen,  21  feet  by  17  ;  both 
of  them  arched,  and  Containing  a  sreat  deal'of  extra  work  / 
the  materials,  for  white* washing  both  of  them  twice,  cost 
31.  Of  the  girls'  dining-room  over  it,  being  102  feet  long 
by  24  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high ;  the  expence  of  the  ma* 
'teriah»  for  white*washing  the  ceiling  and  cornice,  and  co* 
louring  of  a  straw  colour  that  part  of  the  sides  of  the  room 
which  was  stucco,  was  41.  iod»\  the  workmanship  5^.  The 
two  waitls  abov^  this  floor  are,  one  of  them  129  feet  long 
,by  24  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  highy  and  the  other  11^ 
feet  long  by  18  wrde,«^*and  12  feet  high;  all  plaSn  *wa1I, 
wkhoQt  dado  or  surbase :  the  expence  of  white-washing 
^  the  ceilings  and  cornice  of  both  of  these,  and  colouring  the 
'  sides  of  the  robms,  was  f6r  the  materials  i€s.\  for  the  work- 
.manship  24x.    In  both  instances  size  was  used ;  which  is 
included  in  the  accpunt,  and  was  necessary,  because  the 
walls  were*  not  new  plastered  walls,  but  had  been  so  white- 
washed or  coloured  before — ^When  it  is  known  at  how 
small  a  price  the  benefit  of  white- washing  may  be  attained 
in  poorkouseSfSind  other  public  buildings,  I  triist'Mf  cqnduc^ 
'tors  oftkein&Ut  take  care  that  they  do  not  want  thou  means  of 
preventing  vermin^Rlth^and  infection  among  them^^rr^o  one  is 
more  desirous  of  giving  tradesmen  their  fair  and  liberai 
"^profits  than  'I  am ;  but,  where  the  excessive  amount  of  their 
customary  charge  prevents  a  great  advantage  being  re. 
ceived  by  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-subjects,  I  cannot 
'  estimate  th^  extra  profits  of  a  few  against  the  welfare  of  the 
many.—- It  mav  deserve  inquiry  whether,  inpoorhousesan^ 
other  public  buildings,  contracts  might  not  be  annually 
made,  for  white-washing  the  wliole  a^  a  very  moderate  price^ 
once  or  twice  every  summer.   B. 
15M  Fe^.  1-79S. 
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fjialk  Umf,  which  d^et  ix^aii^w^sp  well  m  $<OQt 
lime.  The  difficulty  and  expence,  however^  of  ob* 
taining  the  Nst  s^9  Ume>  for  thU  ^rpose,  in  fuiy 
^rt  of  the  kiogd^nrii  muU  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
prevent  it$  general  use,  if  mo$t  approved  of.  la 
ibt  Dteighboucbpod  of  Manchester,  a  Aorse  load  of 
Hm^  whidi  i^  sii$dpf)t  to  lybite-wasb  fibwi> 
4k>zen  ^pjt|4g^,  ^stf  Ibyr teen-pence ;  which  for 
wch  <;ptiage  wwld  be  4wo-pence  halfpenny  a  year, 
^apposing  them  regularly  white-washed  in  spring 
an^  ^tiamn*  In  ^ooae  places  the  expence  may  be 
increased,  perh^p^  as  high  a!»  a  sbilliog  a  cpttage ; 
but,  as  a  gener*ii  aver^gei  ftvr  JWCh  cottage*  twi>- 
pence  or  three  pence  a  year,  expended  by  the  land- 
lord or  the  parish,  in  supplying  the  cottager  with 
the  materials  for  white- washing  his  cottage,  would 
wonderfully  contribute  to  the  cleanliness  and  health 
rfthe  poor  throughout  the  kingdom. 

If  the  lime-wash  is  prepared  with  lime  already 
slaked,  it  may,  in  many  instances,  require  size  to  be 
mixed  with  it ;  but  if  the  quid  lime  is  used,  and  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  most  towns,  it  may  be  ob- 
tained at  all  times  in  the  smallest  quantities,  it  will 
liot  be  necessary  to  mix  size  with  it ;  and  the  good 
effects  of  the  white- washing  in  destroying  vermin 
and  removing  infection  will  be  much  increased. 
The  sooner,  indeed,  the  lime  is  used  after  it  is 
slaked,  the  better ;  especially  if  there  is  any  appre- 
hension of  infection  in  the  house.  In  that  case,  it 
is  proper  that  the  walls  should  be  frequently 
Washed  with  quick  lime,  fresh  slaked  in  water, 
and  put  on  while  it  continues  bubbling  and  liot^ 
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is  is  the  pra^Ice  of  the  Hoiiaie  of  Recovery  at 
Manchester. 

I  suppose  the  master  of  the  poorfaouse  to  do  the 
*work  himself.  If  a  workman  is  employed  to  put 
it  on,  the  additional  expence  would  be  about  6d.  a 
room,  whid^  for  the  fifteen  rooms  would  be  js.  6d. 
a  time,  or  ^i;  loi.^  a  year.— If  indeed^  the  dver* 
seer's  brother  of  nephew,  is  to  be  employed  in  the 
job  by  the  yard,  the  increfltse  of  expence  would  be 
very  considerable ;  and  might,  instead  of  eight* 
-pencea  y^r,  amount  to  an  annual  expenditure  of 
several  pounds,  and  th^'  cost  prove  almost  e^ual  to  < 
-the  benefit  of  the  ^ork  being  done. 
-    3Ix/0r^  1797.  . 


r ' ! .    •  .         •         ;••,{.; 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  mode  of  supplying  m 
country  parish  with  a  midwife^  By  the  Rev.  J^rl 
Dolling,  Jate  f^lcar  of  AUcnh^m,  Herts. 

r  IFTEEN  years  ago,  there  being  then  no  midwife 
living  in  the  parish  of  Xldenham,  I  selected  a  poor 
widow,  who  had  three  children  su^drted  by  the 
parish,  and  sent  her  ^  for  instruction,  to  the  Ly« 
ing-in  Hospital,  in  Store-sti:eet,  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road ;  where  Dr.  Osbprn  pc;rmitted  her  tp 
continue  for  three  months,  at  a  very  small  expence. 
Tho  without  any  preparatory  education,  she  re- 
turned so  well  instructed,  as  to  exercise  her  call- 
ing in  the  parish  ever  since,  without  a  single  acci- 
dent, or  ever  having  occasion  to  call  in. medical 
assistance.*  She  has  been  enabled  thereby  to  support 
bersdf  and  her  children  Comfortably :  und  is  now 
livings  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  due 

i  • '      '  * 

•  In  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Simmons,  a  surgeon  of  eminence  there,  a^nan,  forth^ 
rdief  of  poor  lying-in  v«  omen,  has  been  adopted,  which  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  other  medical  hospitals.— Upon 
notice  of  any  difficult  c^ise  of  delivery,  the  infirmary  surgeon 
of  the  district,  or  in  his  absence  the  one  next  in  rotation, 
immediately  attends  gratis,  and  assists  the  poor  woman  at 
home ;  and  the  Infirmary  provides  medicines  if  wanted. 
The  cases  that  have  occurred  have  been  very  few,  but  they 
were  cases  of  difficulty,  and  most  of  them  would  have  been 
•f  extreme  danger  without  such  medical  aid* 
%dAug.  i79li 
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to  her  sktIK    She  attends  all  the  day  labourers' 
wives,  at  the  stipulated  ^rm  of  half-a-crown. 

The  expence  of  her  instruction  and  setting  up, 
was  collected  in  the  parish  by  subscription  ;  part 
of  which  paid  for  her  board  in  the  hospital  •,  and 
the  rest  of  ;ihe  money  w^s  applied  for  her  jour/iey 
and  incidental  expences.-^She  has  been  the  cause 
of  a  considerable  saving  in  the  medical  bills  of  the 
parish,  besides  being  a  very  great  comfort*  and  re- 
lief to  the  poor; 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  expence  and  tr6uble  of  the  above^was  trj- 
iKng ;  its  benefit,  both  to  the  poor  and  to  thi  parisfi, 
-considerable  :  whenever,  therefore,  a  parish  is  dis- 
tant from  medical  aid,  and  unprovidea  with  a  mid- 
wife of  its  own,  the  above  may  be  recommended 
to  its  consideration.  '   . 

6tb  Aug.  1797. 

•  It  seems:  mu£kbctter>fi>r  tlie  Wives  of  ifte  ptxNrthax 

tbjey  shpulii  tc  ^ttcn^^d  ^thom^,  and  recf  iy^c  ^  little  p^cu^ 
niary  or'other  assistance,  than  that  they  should  be  moved 
into  a  lying-in  hospital ;  in  which  case  the  woman  is  usually 
absent  from  ho^ie  ibr  g  unooit}),  iiier.f^miiy  Ae^^e^t^d  during 
Jbkf  absenicp,  soqw  pgrociiiai  cljarge  iwrfirjT^fJj.^i^d  f^c  returns 
|)9ine  jwith  lubits  of.lijfe  n^t  ^uitabJ^  .tp  h^r  ski^lon .  if ,^ 
J9  uttend^ed  at  Iv^ip^  she  is  gfn^r<i^y'€;»pabi$  of  m^fiagif^g 
und  jis>i?ti.ng  in  heif ifemily  in  a  v^ry  fe^»f  d^jfj,  a4j4  th^  r?li^f 
j»gi ven  hpv  9t  aboMl;  ^  tenth  p^rt  fif  \\\^  <e? p^fi$»  KJm  W9«#M1 
liayc  attended  her .lyiAg-ip  gj.g^^  fei^il*!^    •:.. 

ad  Aug.  179P.  '  :       i     ;    :     . 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  advantages  ef  cot'^ 
tagers  renting  land*  ,    By  the  Earl   of  Win- 

CHILSEA. 

Upon  my  estate  in  the  county  of  Rutland,  there 
are  from'  seventy  to  eighty  labourers,  who  keep 
from  one  to  four  cows  each.  I  have  always  heard 
that  they  are  hard-working  industrious  men.  They 
manage  their  land  Well,  and  pay  their  rent  Very 
rcgularlyl  From  what  I  have  seen  of  them  I  am 
more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  have 
long  held,  that  nothing  is  ifo  beneficial  both  to 
them  and  to  the  land  owners,  as  their  having  land 
to  be  occupied  either  for  the  keeping  of  cows^  or 
as  gardens,  according  to  circumstances. 

By  means  of  these  advantages  the  labourers  and 
their  families  live  better^  and  aic  consequently  moi^ 
fit  to  endure  laboujr ;  they  are  more  contented,  and 
more  attached  to  their  situation,  and  acquire  a  sort 
of  indepejidence,  which  niakes  them  set  a  higher 
value  upon  their  character.  In  the  neighbourhood  - 
in  which  I  live,  men  so  circumstanced  aye  almost 
Always  considered  as  the  most  to  be  depended  upon 
and  trusted.:  the  possessing  of  a  little  property  cer- 
tainly gives*  a  spur  to  industry;  as  a  proof  of  this,  it 
^as  almost  always  happened  to  me,  that  when  a  la!- 
bourer  has  obtained  a  cow,  and  land  sufficient  to 
maintjlin  her,  the  fir^t  thing  he  has,  thought  of  h^ 
been,  how>  ^  he .  could  save  money  enough  to  buy 
another  ;  and  I  have  almost  always  had  2y)plica- 
tio|is  for  more  .land  from  those  people,  so  circum-^ 
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stanced.  There  are  several  Ubourers  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, who  have  got  on  in  that  manner,  till 
they  now  keep  two,  three,  and  some  four  cows, 
zni  yet  are  amongst  thfe  hardest  working  meri^  in 
the  country,  and  the  best  labourers.      '        * ''  * 

With  regard  to  the  profit^  they  p\ake  of  a  cowf, 
those  who  manage  well  might,  as  , the  prices  of  the 
market  were  two  ^r  three  years  ago,  have  cl^arej 
twenty.pepce  a  week,*  or  £  4.  6^.  8^.  per  ann.  by 
^ach  cow ;  supposing  the  rpnl:  of  the  land,  le- 
vies, expepces  of  hay-making,  &c.  to  cost  them 

-  *  I  add  a  note  extract^,  with  perinisfioni  frjam  a  p^f^ 
by  Mr.  Kent.—"  The  profit  of  a  cow,  to  ^  family,  of  th? 
description  in  question/  is  stated  by  Lord  Wiiichilsea,  at 
only  I  J.  8</.  a  we^  {  b.ut  tkt  valMp  of  a  cpw,  »uf>p^i^ 
ber  to  give  only  six  quarts  of  niilk  a  day,  (which  must  be 
idlowed  to  be  a- low  average,  if  the  cow  be  properly  kept) 
will  be  worth,  at  a  penny  a  quart,  ^s,  64-  a  weel^»  9f  £$-  V* 
a  year ;  settinc;  the  profit  of  the  calf  against  the  loss  ^s. 
tamed  while  the  cow  ie  dry.  Three  acres  of  land,  of  the 
4|uality  of  30J.  an  acr^,  will  if\  geperil  J(eep  a  iQQW  in  ^opj 
condition  the  whole  year,  by  admitting  about  an  acre  to  bf 
parted  off,  for  mowme;  in  the  summer,  to  fiirnish^a  little 
nay  for  the  winter  i  to  this  rent  mast  be  added,  for  tithes  anA 
parochial  rates,  perhaps  145.  more^  making  the  whole  charge 
/4.  4J.  which  is  not  half  the  value  of  the  produce^  and  if  a 
farther  aUowaj)ce.be  made  for  the  labour  attending  the  ob/^ 
ject,  there  will  still  be  left  at  least  30  per  cent,  profit ;  an4 
in  every  other  article  of  a  cottager's  consumption,  he  is 
obliged  to  i^iircbase  at  39  per  ceot.  14a^.  )Bm»  wbf  0  it  19 
considered  that  milk  is  the  natural  fopd  f^r  children^  that 
it  is  of  a  nutritions  quality,  and  that^'uhere  there  is  a  cow, 
a  pig  is  generally  an  appeodanit  to  -her,  t^  idaranto^ge  ia  in^ 
estimable.  Mr.  Kent  has  been  for  many  years  $0  impressed 
with  the  i»ropriety  and  good  policy  of  tnis  plan,  that  he  has 
never  failed  giving  it  ^1  tbe*  encouragement  be  possibly 
could;  and  flatters  fiin>self,  iljiaj,  '\^  the  different  .estate? 
which  he  has  ha'd  the  regulation  of,  with  the  assistahce  of 
his  partners,  Messrs^  Claridge  anA  Pcarce,  khey  hivp  bceii 
instrumental,  in  esta|>lishing  a  ^reat  d^l  of  real  coqifort; 
but  no  where  upon  so  extensile  a  scale,  as  in  the  Course  of 
4k  last  year,  •u^o  |he  great  property  of  Uie  l&«iii  df  £f  fc» 
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£^j^%  ^xclusavc  ^f  hoase-rcfit*     This  clear  prdfit, 
dr^r  and  above  i:ient>  &c.   may   now  be  set  at 

faont  2ii  Ypi^ihirr.    Hid  krrdship^  v^o  Is  ton^red  Wot 
only  as  one  .of  the  most  liberal  encouragers  of  all  rational^ 
cxjirim^nts  in  agriculture,  but   a  steady  friend  to'  the 
worldng  ^inn^  aNd  iadustribufi  Ibbourer,  gave  them,  on 
this  occasion,  carte  blanche  \  and  their  feelings  were  highljr 
gratified,  in  bein^able  to  accommodate  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  of  the  description  in  question,  with  the  meana 
of  supporting  their  families,  in  a  much  more  comfortable 
manner^  than  they  Were  before  enabled  to  do.    This  seems 
to  be  the  tfue  and  best  eterclse  of  p6wer;  and  whefl  it  i« 
further  considered,  that  much  good  may  often  be  done» 
merely  by  parting  off  a  few  acres  from  a  large  farm,  or  by 
breaking  up  one  farm  out  of  twenty^  which  may  frequently 
be  done,  without  injury  to  any  person,  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  this  thing  is  not  oftener  done  than  it  is  I 
But  tho  the  beforemeiitioned  plan  is  confessedly  good* 
it  is  very  often  defeated  for  want  of  capital  in  the  cottager^ 
which  has  induced  him  to  recommend  another  scheme  for 
keeping  cows  for  them,  in  his  opinion,  preferable  to  the  for- 
mer, as  it  may  have  a.more  general  tendency  to  improvement, 
wid  does  not  require  any  capital,  nor  is  attended  with  any 
risk.  The  hint  is  taken  from  the  western  dairies.  In  most 
parts  of  Wiltshire  arid  Dorsetshire,  there  are  few  farmers 
but  what  kJt  off  a  dairy,  upon  the  following  plan.— The 
former  finds,  keeps,  and  renews  a  certain  number  of  cows 
tfe  a  sub-tenant,  at  a  fixed  price,  generally  firom  five  to  sit 
pounds  a  cow  yearly,  allowing  the  calf  into  the  bargain. 
The  management  of  the  dairy  is  done  by  the  sub- tenant. 
— Why  rfiould  not  every  farnHer,  in  a  less  degree,  accom- 
i<)Oda^  such  of  iris  labourers  as  haive^a  filmily  of  children 
in  the  same  Mray  f   There  is  no  farmer,  but  has  some  land 
better  adapfed  fot-  coiVs  than  for  any  other  stock ;  there  is 
ik>  fermefj  bdt  keeps  two  or  three  cows  for  his  own  fa- 
iftily.—^Why  shotiid  he  not  keep  one  or  two  in  addition, 
for  his  liAiottf^ts  ?    The  wife  or  daughter  of  the  labourer 
wduld'milit  theitt,  withoat  being  attended  with  any  incon- 
vfcnience.    The  farmer  would  run  no  risk,  as  the  rent  of 
the  cow  tni^t  be  stopped  out  of  the  labourer's  weekly  pm^* 
No  \b^  co^  be  sujta!«ied,  as  he  could  not  make  a  beU 
tcr  return  from  any  other  stock  than  this.    The  power 
of  doing  good  in  this  way,  without  losing  any  thing  by 
it,  iswel-ed  to  eVeiry  farmer  i  ^  the  great  objection 
to  e^tfa^ers  keeping  eowsg  namely^  tiial  of  their  injiiriii|^ 
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two  shillings  a  week,  or  £$.  a  year  at  least ;  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  £  9;  a  year,  oa  a  supppsitiaa 
that  all  the  produce  is  sold.  Whether,  however, 
tfais  'cakulatioii  is  too  low,  or  how-  it  is,  I  x:anaot 
say;  but  certainly  those  who  have  a  cow,  appear 
to* be  (in  comparison  with  those  who  have  none) 
much  more  than  two  shillings  per  week  richer.  It 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  superior  industry  of 
those  families. — 1  must  observe^  that  they  keep 
sheep  during  the  winter  upon  their  cow  pasture,  at 
the  rate  of  two>  and  in  some  cases  three,  at2s.  6J, 
each,  for  each  cow-pasture.  This  is  included  in 
the  above  estimate  of  profit.  The  skim  milk  is 
also  valued.  Some  of  them,  where  the  land  is  not 
good,  do  not  pay  so  much.  I  put  down  ^4.  sup- 
posing the  land*  tolerably  good ;  amd  it  is  certainly 

the  farmer's  fences  by  running  in  the  lanes,  is,  by  this 
mode  of  letting,  done .  away.  As  to  the  allowance  that 
should  be  niade,  I  would  propose,  that  it  should  be  two 
shillings  a  week,  the  year  round,  besidi^s  the  farmer's  re* 
taining  the  calf.  This  would  certainly  be  better  for  a  poor 
man,  than  even  renting  land;  for,  as  I  have  obsery<^  be- 
fore, no  money  would  be  requisite  in  the  first  instance.— 
The  milk  of  the  cow  would  be  more  certain,  by  her  being 
more  regularly  kept,  and  haying  greater  scope  suid  change 
of  food ;  and  nq  time  in  mowing  and  making  hay  for  her, 
would  be  lost  by  the  labourer. .,  The;  public  is  indebtcidito 
Mi;»  Kent  for  a  vs^luable  work,  entitled  **  Hints  to  Gentle* 
men  oif  landed  Property  j"  in  which,  above  twenty  ye^^rs 
ago^,  he  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  to  which  cottagers 
are  subject  in  the  purchase  of  all  the  nec^^ary  articles  of 
life,  the,  want,  of  proper  habitatiofis  for  them,  and  the  ex*- 
pediency,  not; to  say  nec^sitjr,  of  gentlemep  of  fortune  pay- 
mg  more  attention  to  the  situation  o(  the  labourers,  wh^ 
work  on  their  estates.— *See.  p.  zz%  of  Mo.  Kelt's  bopk  t9 
thexnd.    B.  .  .  .    .♦  >;    .•     •      »m 

,./   j'jth  Aprili  1798-  .  •'        ' 

.f  The  quantity,  of  la^id,  which  is  let  .for  the  support  of  a 
cow  in  th^  coupiy,  varies  inwich  aiccftrding  %^  the  i^Q^dne^ 
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more  adrantagebus  to  them  to  occupy  good  land 
at  a  high  rent,  than  poor  land  at  a  low  one. 
They  ail  agree,  that  two  cows  are  more  than 
twice  as  profitable  as  one  ;  particularly  where  the 
suckling  of  calves  is  the  system  pursued.  The 
generality  of  the  people  near  me  suckle  calves; 
some  make  butter,  and  a  few  make  cheese ;  some 
buy  the  supernumerary  lambs  of  the  farmers,  and 
rear  them  by  hand;  and,  where  they  have  more 
than  one  or  two  cow-gaits,  stock  with  sheep  at 
the  rate,  in  summer,  of  three  for  a  cow-gait.  Those 
who  have  families,  and  only  one  cow,  generally 
make  butter  for  the  sake  of  having  skim  milk  for 
their  children,  which  is  an  article  rarely  to  be 
obtained  by  the  poor.  When  a  labourer  has  the 
offer  of  a  cow-gait,  and  land  for  winter  provision, 

of  the  land.  In  one  parish,  the  cow.pasture,  which  con« 
tains  1 14  acres,  feeds  during  the  summer  100  cows;  in  an- 
other it  contains  42  acres,  and  feeds  17  cows;  in  another 
35  acres,  and  feeds  25  cows.  The  price  varies  much:  but, 
in  general,  the  cottager  can  afibrd  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
farmer  can,  or,  in  my  opinion,  ought.  In  another  parish 
there  is  no  cow- pasture ;  but  the  cottagers  have  inclosed 
land,  some  having  fields  to  themselves,  others  uniting,  and 
grazing,  and  manuring  two  fields  alternately;  the  rents  in 
all  these  cases  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
the  quantity  .assigk}^  to  them,  and  the  time  when  they 
were  first  let* :  The  cottagers,  whose  cows  have  the  run  of 
a  cow-pasture,  have  Amall  fields  for  hay:  these  also  vary 
much  m  quantity  and  quality,  and  consequently  in  price* 
Where  the  quantity  of  land  is  more  than  is  requisite  for 
their  cow,  or  cqws,  they  keep  sheep  of  Acir  own,  or  let 
the  pasturage  to  a  butcher,  where  there  is  no  meadow 
land,  which  is  the  case  in  one  parish  near  me,  they  have 
fields  of  about  si*x  acres  of  ploughing^oundj  where  they 
raise  winter  provision  for  the  cow.— rThe  rent  of  the  new 
built  cottages  is  from  20  to  30  shillings  for  the  house,  and 
SS'  for  the  garden,  which  is  about  a  roo«l-of  land|  and  frc. 
quently  not  so  much. 
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and  has  not  money  enough  to  purchase  a  cow^  he* 
generally  applies  to  his  employe r,  who  will,  imal) 
probability,  advance  him  some  mcmcy.;  and  the* 
inhabitants  of  the  parish ,  if  the  man  ha^  agoodr 
character,  frequently  aibscribe  to.setihim  up,  from: 
charitable  motives:,  and  froma  pefsuasion  that  hy 
this,  me^ns^  hi&  Bunily  will  ntvwr  wstA'  relief  froni> 
the  parish.:  and  this  is.so  n^uoh  the  case,  that  when ^ 
a  labourer  (fies^  and  hist  son  takes  hi&lkndiamLstodc, 
he  in  some  cases  maintains  the  Tridow.*  I  know  of 
several  instances,  of  laboarerst  widows,  now  past 

^  In  the  parish  of  Burley,  and  the  two  adjoining  parishes 
cf  Hambledcn.  and.  Bgloton,.  where-  there  are  atgrcatnum- 
bcr.of  labourers  whQ  keep  cpw»,  therate  collected  for  the- 
relief  of  the  poor  last  year  did  not  on  an  aVerage  amount 
t^  6d»  in  the  pound.   Nof  rents  are  better  or,  more  regular •. 
ly  paid  on  my  estate,  th^n.  those  for  the  cottagers  land* 
There  has  not  been,  for  several  years^  back,  any  arrear  of 
them. — In  these  parishes  there  are  several  labourers  with 
very  large.  f»roUies,  s^^  soveral  aged  persons  past'  work, 
who  must  hikv&badreliefi  freoi  tte  parish  if.  they  had  not- 
comr6:  they 'do  not  reeeivo  any  paroehuil  aid;  the  sume 
raised  for  tks  relief  of  tho  poor,  in  tfiose  pari»hie%  being 
for  those  who,  froin  various  cireumstances,  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  cows*    The  lo^vness  of  tho  rates,  in  these  in- 
stances, may  there£»re  be  fiirly  imputed-  to  the  custom  of* 
let^ngJandtalabouECP^. — Wirth  regard 'to  theamount  of* 
the  poor's-rate,  the^best  way  to^  judge  of 'the-  mafiagement 
of  tiis.poor,  is  to*  ascertain^  the' number,  of  inhabitants,  and 
th^-aanual  sum  raised ^^mt  the  poor:  this  will  shew* what' 
proportion  of  these  persons  can  maiiifain  themsel^s^  and* 
what  are<  paupers.  T|ffr  following' is-an^aceount  of  the  num-  • 
ber  of  intialtitafits,  aad^of  Jthe  .sums  raised  fbr>the  poor,  and ' 
alsa of  ths' amount  of  the^poor's-rate-pev'peund^  in  these- 
three  parishes,  fram  Eafter,  i79i;«to  Basler^  i797< 

Number  of'      Sums  raised,        Atnpunt  in. 
inhabitants^,      for  the  poor.        tb^  pou^d.^. 

Burley       -        2^5  3*,  »»     i  3^i 

Egleton       -        144  ts  ri    5 

Uawbledpn       j^;  J^t^LX  - 

740  2*9    00,. 
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worky  who  are  jBaintaiaed  kf  th^ir  fions,  but  'cbuM 
flot  otherwise  have  Hvei  ^vithout  pari^  roUef. 

When  a. poor  •miali's  cow  4ie6,  it 'is  certainly  m 
^peat  distt^ss^  taBd,  ^metimisSy  the  owner  is  oblig- 
ed to  ask  a6st6tafloe>  to  replace  her.  Somehow, 
or  other,  they  atways  contrive  to  get  one ;  as  I 
scarcely  ever  kiitfW  a  cow-gait  given  tip  for  want 
of  ^ility  toobtain  acolv,  except  in  the  case  of  M 
fifnd  uffinn  Woaietiy  who  are  left  without  children: 
for  they  Crannot,  with(!)ut  some  as^stance,  live  upon 
the  profits  of  a  co^,  nor  con  they  manage  it  pro*, 
perly.  Sh<Hitd  a  case  of  this  sort  ocdur,  the  parish 
officeis  would  act  veiy  tinwisoly  ih  refusing  asistst^ 
ance^  as  a  very  trilling  aUoWatnce,  te^ether  with 
•the  cow^  would  enable  a  yeoman  to  livb  ;  whereasy 
bf  reftisiog  any  assisttece,  they  oblige  the  wotoian 
to  part  with  her  cow,  and  then  «faie  iaousthave  her 
whcde  subsistence  frotn  them« 

OBSERVATIONS, 
When  a  labourer  is  possessed  of  cattle^  h|6  cht{» 
^^n  are  taught  early  in  life  the  «ec€!saity  of  taking 
care  of  >the(ni,  aad  ac^t^ire  some  knowledge  of  thdir 
tsreatment  ^  and,  if  he  has  a  garden,  they  learn  to 
dig  and  weed,  and  their  time  is  employed  in  useful 
industry,  by  which  means  they  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  honest  dini  industrious  habits,  than  those, 
who  are  bred  iip  in  the  poverty  and  laziness,  which 
we  too  often  see  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact 
that  extreme  poverty  begets  idleness. 

In  the  neighbourhood  erf  tai^  towns,  and  in 
countries  where  there  is  hardly  any  thing  but  arable 
land,  the  value  of  -gn^ss  land  is  too  great,  to  allow 
Ka 
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of  labourers  renting  it  with  advantage ;  a  ♦'garden, 
however,  may  be  allotted  to  then)  in  almost  every 
situation,  and  will  be  found  of  infinite  use  to  them. 
In  countries,  where  it  has  never  b^en  the  custom 
for  labourers  to  keep  cows,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
introduce  it ;  but  where  no  gardens  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  cottages,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  - 
ground,  and  the  labourer  is  sure  to  know  what 
to  do  with  it,  and  will  reap  an  immediate  benefit 
from  it.  Of  this  I  have  had  experience  in  several 
places,  particularly  in  two  parishes  near  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bucks,  where  there  never  had  been  any 
gardens  annexed  to  the  labourers'  houses,  and 
where,  upon  land  being  allotted  to  them,  they  all, 
.  without  a  single  exception,  have  cultivated  their 
gardens  extremely  well,  and  profess  receiving  the 
greatest  benefit  from  them. 

Those  very  small  spots  of  a  few  square  yards, 
which  we  sometimes  see  near  cottages,  I  can  hard- 
ly call  gardens :  I  think  there  should  be  as  much 
as  will  produce  all  the  garden  stuff  that  the  family 
consumes,  and  enough  for  a  pig  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  meal.  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  the 
isame  rent  that  a  farmer  would  pay  for  the  land, 


•  As  land  cultivated  as  a  garden  will  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  food  for  man  than  in  any  other  way,  and  w 
four-fifths  of  the  labour  bestowed  upon  their  ganlens  will 
be  done  by  the  labourers  at  extra  hours,  and  when  they 
and  their  children  would  otherwise  be  unemployed,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  ioo,oco  acres,  allotted  to  cot- 
tagers as  garden  ground,  will  give  a  produce  equal  to 
what  150,000  acres  cultivated  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
give ;  and  that,  without  occupying  more  of  the  time  they 
would  otherwise  give  to  the  farmers  who  employ  thcrai 
than  the  cultivation  of  20,090  acres  would  require. 
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and  no  more.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  frequently 
happens,  that  a  labourer  lives  in  a  house  at  twenty 
or  thirty  shillings  a  year  rent,  which  he  is  unable 
to  pay,  to  which,  if  a  garden  of  a  rood  Was  added, 
for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  five  or  ten  shillings 
a  year  more,  that  he  would  be  enabled,  by  the 
profit  lie  would  derive  from  the  garden,  to  pay  the 
rent  of  the  house,  &c.  with  great  advantage  to 
liimself. 

Whoever  travels  through  the  midland  counties^ 
and  will  take  the  trouWe  of  inquiring,  will  gene- 
rally receive  for  answer,  that  formerly  there  were 
a  great  many  cottagers  who  kept  cows,  but  that 
the  land  is  now  thrown  to  the  farmers  ;  and  if  he 
inquires  still  further,  he  will  find,  that,  in  those 
parishes,"  the  poor's-rates*  have  increased  in  an 
amazifig  degree,  more  than  according  to  the  ave- 
rage rise  throughout  England*  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  a$  the  quantity  of  land  required  for  gardens  is 
veiy  small,  it  will  not  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
farmers. 

1st  Dec.  1797. 

♦  In  the  Dillorn  inclosiire  act|  passed  in  17S1,  there  is  a 
4Aause  for^secufi^g  to  cottagers,  in  fee-siniple,  houses  built 
Jb^  them  }up4)n.  the  w«s«e,  ivi^i  the  gardens  bdooging  to 
tnem,  and  also  for  securin|f  to  them  an  estate  for  one,  two, 
>w  three  lives^  m  »ftie  hicFosnres  preVroiT^y  made  by  thettk 
4}n  {he  vvast^,  not^xc^ding  two  acres.  1  his  dause  was 
suggested  by  a  principal  proprietor,  Mr.  Holliday  of  Lin- 
TOln's-Inni  ^cfn  Whom  1  team  that  the  arstom,  of  joisti^ 
the  cottager's  cow,  is  prevalent  in  that  parish ;  and  the 
rent  usoadby  mmAe  oBp  «out  6f  the  extm  wages  dnring  har- 
VMt.  Mr.  Hollid«y  ii^forms  me  that,  during  the  sixteen 
ipearslhatiUMre  passed  since  the  iirtclosure,  there  has  been 
Twrdly  any  instaiice  «if  a  cotts^er,  who  kept  a  cow,  staAding 
iu  /nfeed  of,  or  'Staking  i^cl  from  the  parish.    B . 

i^tA  Fib,  1798, 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  village  soup  shop^  at 
Ivety  in  the  County  £/*Bucks.  By  Mrs.  Bernard. 

In  October,  1796,  a  village  soup  shop  was  set  up 
at  Iver,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham.  The  most 
proper  person  that  occurred  for  the  purpose,  was 
the  wife  of  Richard  Learner,  an  industrious  man, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of 
his  labour  ;  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  disad- 
vantage, had  brought  up  a  large  family  decently 
and  creditably,  without  parochial  relief, —  She  was 
an  industrious  and  notable  woman,  and  had  lived 
in  a  family  as  a  kitchen  maid.  She  attended,  by 
desire,  several  times  to  see  the  soup  made,  which 
she  afterwards  took  home  for  the  use  of  her  own 
family.  She  was  then  informed,  that  if  she  could 
m^ke  the  same  kind  of  soup  twice  a  week  during 
the  winter,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  her  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  a  considerable  advantage  to  herself :  that 
she  should  be  furnished  with  the  receipt,  and  the 
necessary  utensils  and  materials  to  set  up  her  shop : 
which  consisted  of  a  tin  pot.  that  contained  four 
gallons,  and  a  bushel  of  split  pease  ;  and  that  we 
Would  purchase  of  her  tickets,  or  give  orders  for 
soup,  for  her  poor  neighbours,  at  three-pence  a 
quart;*  besides  recommending  to  others  to  pur- 

•  The  price,  at  ^\q\\  this  30up  is  sold,  is  above  what  it 
might,  even  with  proftt,  be  made  and  sold  for :  but  it  was 
necessary  in  tliis  instance,  and  in  that  at  Langley,  to  inte* 
rest  the  person  employed,  in  the  success ;  which  might 
not  have  been  th^  case,  if  the  price  had  been  Wwer.«-£ven 
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chase  of  her  similar  tickets  for  othef  poor  persons, 
whom  they  ^wished  to  be  of  use  to. 

The  advantages  which  this  proposal,  held  out  to 
her,  were  these  ;  that  the  soup  which  she  sold  at 
three-pence  a  quart,  she  could  make  for  half  that 
money :  that,  therefore,  if  she  could  get  by  the 
tickets,  and  by  chance  customers,  a. sale  of  only  8 
gallons  a  week  (which  was  about  her  average)  her 
profit,  with  very  little  uiterruption  to  her  other 
work,  would  be  not  much  less  than  four  shillings  a 
week  ;  besides  the  comfort,  of  which  she  seemed 
fully  to  feel  the  benefit,  but  which  it  was  much 
easier  for  her  to  enjoy  than  describe,  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  cook  shop. 

What  happened  in  the  present  case,  is  what  will 
hardly  ever  fail  to  happen  in  similar  cases  :  ther« 
were  few  poor  families  in  the  parish,  but  what, 
placed  on  some  list  or  other,  received  a  good  meal, 
to  take  honie  twice  or  oftener  each  week,  to  thei* 
houses.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dum made  for  the  subscribers. 

^'  The  pease  soup  to  be  continued  twice  a  week, 
"  from  12  November  to  12  May.  Every  subscri. 
**  ber  of  one  shilling  per  week  may  recommend 
*'  four  persons  or  families,  who  shall  each  be  in- 
"  titled  to  a  quart  of  soup  a  week,  and  so  in  pro. 
"  portion  whether  more  or  less ;   or  may  direct 

at  the  present  price  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  economi-. 
cal,  as  well  as  palatable  and  nutritious  ;  and  the  advantage 
received  by  the  person  employed  to  make  the  soup  is  not 
only  a  charity  to  ner,  but  the  probable  means  of  stimulat- 
ing her  neighbours  to  attempt  to  make  it  for  themselves.  B. 
i2th  Ftb.  1798. 
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*<  thcsdiitribmionof  the  like  qu^tityof  foiirqiKirts, 
"  as  they  shall  think  fit."— "N.B.  The  scop  maybe 
«  purchased  ^or  ordered  for  any  poor  family  at 
^  three-pence  a  quart,*  or  ifhree^halfpence  a  pint.'* 
The  misfortUBc  of  odmraon  alms  fe  too  f requcift* 
ly  the  increase  of  vice  and  beggary.  In  the  presetrt 
instance,  every  thing  that  was  giren  went  substan- 
tially to  tfie  support  aftd  maintenance  of  the  persons 
for  whom  it  was  intended ;  and,  'besides  this,  one 

•  Where  the  owner  of  a  country  house,  with  a  large  gar- 
iden,  thinks  proper  to  order  this  soup  to  be  made  for  the 
poor  in  winter  during  his  absence,  the  ex'pence  of  it  is  muc'h 
k(s  than  would  be  ini«(gined.  In  the  north  'of  Engkad^ 
where  it  has  been  occasionally  made  for  the  poor  during 
the  late  scarcity,  I  hlfve  taken  pains  to  a9cei*tain  tfte  ex-  • 
pehce  very  correctly.  In  the  month  of  February,  i"797, 
there  were  i6  gallons  of  this  soup  made  for  the  poor,  four 
%imes  a  week  (256  gaHons  m  the  fnorrth)and  70  families 
regularly  partocdc  of  it.  The  ex  pence  of  it  (and  I  have 
reason  to  confide  in  my  correctness)  was  as  follows : 

s,    lit 
Four  bushels  of  barley  "flour  •  i  a    9 

Two  bushels  of  pease  -  -  13     O 

One  stone  Of  salt  -  •  %     % 

One  pound  of  pei)per  •  •  •    -^^ 

£1  9  « 
Besides  which,  there  were4ved  3  bushelS'Of -petat^s,  eno 
bushel  and  a  half  of  onions,  and  some  other  vegetables,  aU 
out  of  the  garden,  ^hkh  if  purchased  wouW  have  cost 
£1,  5i.  6d.\  but  these,  as  unsaleable  articles  in  a  |^ntle-ft 
man's  garden,  I  think  I  may  put  out  of  the  question,  as 
well  as  fuel  and  attendance,  which  Tnade'pat't  of  tlie  care 
and  airing  of  the  house.  There  will  remaitt  then£j .  95.  6)A 
the  whole  ex  pence  out  of  pocket,  for  providing  70  fami- 
lies, four  days  in  the  week,  with  soup,  gratis,  for  one  month, 
to  the  amount  of  256  gallons :  being,  as  the  reader  wit! 
find  upon  calculation,  not  quite  Mfp^  half  pane  a  gallon,-^' 
The  total  amount  of  quantity  was  more,  in  February,  1797, 
liian  in  any  other  month  ;  but  the  prorortionate  expeftce^' 
in  the  oth-  r  months,  Was  nearly  the  sartic,  fi. 
Ith  Jan.  1798.  ^  •     • 
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deserving  woman  received  a  very  comfortable  ad- 
dition to  her  means  of  subsistence.    The  receipt 
was  as  follows ;  being  that  originally  prepared  for 
the  cook  shop,  lately  set  up  in  the  colonnade  on  the 
Foundling  estate,  but  now  moved  to  Fulwood's 
Rents,  Gray's  Inn. — **  Take  two  gallons  and  a 
"half  of  water:  a  quart  of  split  pease,  previ- 
**  ously   soaked  in  cold  water  for  twenty-four 
"  hours  ;  two  pound  of  potatoes,  that  had  been 
"  well  boiled  the  day  before,  skinned,  and  mailed; 
**  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  and  two  onions;  and  bofl 
**  them  very  gently  together  for  five  hours,  cover*- 
"  ing  it  closely  up,  and  allowing  as  little  evapora- 
"  tion  or  steam  from  it  as  may  be.    Then  set  it 
"  by  to  cool.      It  will  produce  rather  better  than 
"  two  gallons  of  soup  ;  and,  if  properly  madb, 
"  there  will  be  no  sediment,  but  the  whole  will  bfe 
''  blended  and  mixed  together,  when  it  is  warmed 
"  for  use." 

OBSERVATIONS. 

What  is  here  stated  may  be  effected  with  very 
little  trouble  and  ex  pence  in  any  village  in  England; 
and  nothing  appears  so  likely  to  shew  the  poor 
their  true  comfort  and  interest,  in  the  use  of  the 
food  which  Providence  has  bestowed  on  them,  as 
the  introduction  of  these  soup-shops  *  in  every  pait 
of  the  kingdom. 

*  One  of  the  benefits  attending  the  introduction  of  these 
soup  shops  will  be,  I  trust,  the  gradual  prevalence  of  a 
better  system  of  diet  among  the  poor.  Nothing  is  more 
comfortless,  or  wasteful,  than  the  present  mode  of  sending 
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The  same  soup  ^hop  is  nvw  opemd  ngtAn  ^stt 
lirer,  far  the  six  winter  fnomhs,  on  thfe  sattie^lan. 
A  simJluron^'isaUosetup  at  Langky,  the  srfjtnn- 

a  lad  out  to  his  work,  with  a. great  hunch  of  white  bread •; 
'part  of  which  affords  hhn  an  Unsatisfactory  andljad  dinner, 
•and  the  rest  ts  thrown  away.  '  As  itis  veryarssatitial  tluit 
the  poor  should  be  induced  to  adopt  a  better  system  of  diet» 
riianwhat  thdy  have  at  present,  1  shall  briefly  state  the 
iBiode,  in  which  I  conosivc  it  may  te  introduced  Sittuntg 
them.— As  a  general  principle  upon  thi$,  and  almost  evccy 
similar  $u*bject,  Thave  to  observe,  that,  for  our  rule  of  con- 
iluct,  we  need  only  recur  to  ou ndves,  and  impartially 
rand  attentively  consult  our  own  feelin^.-^Lct  us  plaoo 
ourselves  in  their  situation,  artd  consider,  whether  we 
-diould  give  much  value  to  any  favours,  be&towed  with  <Mr- 
cumstances  of  humiliationy  mattentionf  or  com^iulswi;  and 
whether  the  smallest  service  is  not  acceptable,  when  con- 
:ferred  with  that  kindness,  which  allows  for  the  eflect  of 
prejudice,  and  leaves  the  freedom  x>£  x:hoice. — ki  the^st 
place,  proceeding  op  that  principle,  1  hold  that  no  one 
^ould  offer  toilie  poor  any  thing  prepared  1>y  fliese-new 
receipts,  juntil  they  haye  had  it  served  at  their  own -tables, 
Aave  tried  it  thcmselvesy  and  are  satisfied  it  is  projerly  made. 
The  poor  will  then  have  it  with  a  double  recommendation; 
its  be  ng  really  good,  and  its  having  been  used  at  ih€  do- 
nor's table.  It  seldom  happens  that,  this,  or  any  other 
cookery,  succeeds  entirely  at  first ;  and,  if  it  is  left  merely 
to  servants  (who  have  pretty  strong  prejudices  against 
novelties,  particularly  in  foodj  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
their  succeeding  at  all. — idly.  It  should,  at  first,  be  given 
them  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  what  theyxiroerc 
when  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  they  will  soon  find  where 
the  saving  may  be  best  made  — For  example,  in  a  work- 
iioiise  or  in  any  public  buiiding,  it  shbuM  ^ -given  on 'the 
day  of  one  of  their  least  favourite  dinners  :  «and  not  be  in- 
stead of  one  of  the  meat  days. — And  sdly,  it  should  not  be 
iornipuismy-f  but  an  option  allowed  to  fhetn,  and  clearly 
imderstood ;  so  that  they  may  feel  that  it  4$  the  act  of  a 
kind  friend,  and  not  of  a  capricious  master.— If  these  cau- 
tions are  observed,  I  am  satjsfied  that  no  difficulty  will 
attend  the  introduction  of  any  4>alaiable  and  wholesome 
system  of  diet  (however cheap)  into  anj;  poorhouse,  or  pub- 
lic building ; — or  among  any  poor  families,  if  it  is  as  a  Sub- 
ject of  donation,  or  of  sale  at  prime  cost.  The  engaginjg 
«f  the  poor  to  take  the  benefit  of  a  similar,  system  in  their 
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ing  parish.  The  only  caution  which  I  need  offer 
on  the  subject,  is  that  some  attemion  should  be  oc- 
casionally paid  to  the  person,  who  makes  the  soup ; 
fortho  with  a  little  care  it  is>  very  good,  yet*  if 
neglected,. i£  iris. not  hoUedvaryigffUfy,  znd^ Ung 
en^ughj  OT  if  the  materials  arc  tmt  getrd,  it  will 
scarce  be  worth  having.  While  the  person  employ-- 
ed  und^rstaxKfe  that  the  continuance  in  her  appoint- 
ment depends  on  her  giving  sattsfection,  she  will! 
bedesirousj  and  pretty  certain,  of  doing  well. 
odNoVi  1797. 

own  cottages,  must  be  a  work  of  time  ;  and  should^  be  the 
result  of  their  own  experience  and  conviction,  rather  than 
•f  the  sug^stion  and  recommendation- of  others.    B. 
SthAprii,  1.798. 
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No.  XIX. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  chimney  sweeper* s  Boy, 
with  observations  and  a  proposal' fdr  the  relief  of 
chimneysweepers.  ByT houa^  BERNARD,  £/^« 

In  December,  1 79 1,  Charles  Richmond,  a  little 
boy,  the  apprentice  of  a  chimney  sweeper  in  High- 
street,  Mary4e-»bone,  was  convicted,  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  of  a  felony  in  the  adjoining  house  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Buckley.— The  circumstances  were 
as  follows : 

On  the  preceding  Sunday  he  had  run  away  from 
his  master.''  He  was  brought  home  on  Tuesday, 
and  (his  master  and  mistress  having  occasion  to  go 
out)  was  left  locked  up  in  the  house  by  himself. 
On  their  return  that  evening  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  all  fast,  but  the  boy  had  escaped.  On 
Thursday,  the  master  and  mistress  (on  their  return- 
ing home  that  day  to  dinner  and  unlocking  the  door 
of  t4ie  house)  perceived  the  boy  in  the  room,  with 
a  bundle  of,  woman's  clothes,  which  he  said  "  he 
had  found  in  a  cockloft,  and  had  brought  home  for 
his  mistress."  Some  circumstances  leading  to  de- 
tection, the  boy  was  apprehended,  and  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  :  upon  his  trial  it  appeared  that  he  had 
climbed  up  his  master's  chimney,  and  down  Mr. 
Buckley's,  where  he  had  stolen  the  clothes.  The 
bdy's  account  i^as,  that  "  he  took  the  clothes  to 
**  prevent  his  being  beat :  that,  when  he  was  un- 
<<  employed,  he  was  s^t  to  beg  in  the  streets;  and 
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*^  that,  on  one  Sunday,  he  had  begged  eight  shil* 
**  lings,  which  his  master  took  from,  him ;  another 
"  time  he  brought  home  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  that 
**  some  charitable  person  had  given  him ;  they  were 
"  taken  off  his  feet,  and  pawned  for  a  few  pence.** 
The  boy  was  convicted  ;  but  he  was  thought  more 
an  object  of  mercy  than  of  justice,  and  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Sheriff  Anderson,  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  Philanthropic  Society. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
The  first  subject  for  consideration  is,  whether  in 
this  case,  and  in  many  others  that  have  occurred,  the 
crime  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  natural  depjravity  of 
the  boy,  or  to  his  peculiar  and  unfortunate  ;s^tua^ 
tion  ;  and  whether  there  is  not  much  more  to  pity 
and  relieve,  than  to  condemn  and  punish,  in  the 
misconduct  of  children  reduced  to  thievery  and  beg- 
gary, to  obtain  food,  or  to  preserve  them:  from  the 
cruelty  of  a  severe  and  necessitous  master. — ^Much^ 
however,  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  th^t  master.— 
//  is  his  poverty  and  not  his  will : — he  has  endured 
the  same  sufferings ;   and,  at  the  termipation  o£ 
his  apprenticeship,  has  been  turned  out  on  the  wide 
world,    unprotected    and  uiipitied,   witho^it   any 
friend,  without  any  education,  and  almost  without 
the  means  of  existence. — At  the  age  of  sixteen,  a 
period  of  some  additional  enjoyment  to  the  gene? 
rality  of  mankind,  he  feels  that  the  increase  of  sta* 
ture  has  unfitted  him  for  the  only  thing  he  has  been 
taught :  if  he  then  endeavoui^  to  become  a  jourenyr 
man  chimney  sweeper  (and  there  are  maay  candi- 
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dk'cs  for  ohe  viCancy)  his  wages,  were  he  to  suc- 
ceed in  cfbraiiiing  a  setVice,  ^re  from  ^^3.  to  £6.  a 
year ;  and,  on  t^^t  miserable  pittance,  if  he  should 
•attain  thfe  a^ge  of  twenty-one  years  without  having 
'done  acny  tfting  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
Wd  should  rise  (as  it  is  called)  in  the  world,  and 
become  i  ibaster  chimney  sweeper,  he  then  finds 
thfat,  in  London,  thete  are  many  more  persons  in 
the  trade,  than  can  obtain  employment. 

The  truth  is,  that,  even  if  the  act  of  the  28th  of 
George  the  3d,  for  regulating  chimney  sweepers, 
f^ss  feally  observed,  ahd  maister  chimney  sweepers 
W^re  txot  to  have  above  six  ap'f)renttces  at  the  same 
\inte,  still  there  would  be  a  gfeat  many  mdre  boys 
toed  up  to  the  business,  thkn  there  wonld  fever  be 
efnploywent  for  in  life.  I  have  good  ^uiehority  for 
^yiffg,  ^at  there  is  not  a  mainferiartdc  fn  the  trade 
■forgone  in  'Seven'of  the  boys,  ^Vho  are  thrown  upoh 
the  worldat  the  age  of  «xtden  yeafr^,  having  ^r- 
^i'VfeS  theliai'dsilu^s  cif their  sifuation.  The con^e- 
■qndftbe  Is  that  the  greater  part  of  theie  bo'ys  are 
fclrlVen  to  a  proilrgate  and  Vicious  course  of  life  by 
Vhe'Win't  Of  education  and  protection  t—tliat,  of 
%'bbttt  tWo  hiinctred  'Aiaster  chifnrfey  sweepers  in 
'tOndbn,  thefreire  not  kbove  twenty  who  can  make 
^4  decent  liVi^lihood  by  it:— and 'that,  In  most  in- 
%teniitesr,  the  ttiUtttr  is  only  a  lodger ;  having  one 
TWMft  frfr  hlrhself,  his  wife,  and  children  ;  and  ano- 
tli^,-^«n«raHy  a  cellar  without  ^  fire-place,  for 
Mssdot  w/id  his  at)pit:ntices  ;  viritilout  any  nicatis 
•of  i(ftiwld!ilg  for  'their  comfort,  ^heilth,  Or  cleanli- 
ife«fc;  a)Bd  iprfriroot  anyofher  bed  for  th^,  than 
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the  sopir.bags,  w,luch  thf y.  bav?  bepp  u$ijpg  iq  the 
cowrie  of,  their  d^y's- work. 

I  hay.?:  th^e .  fact^  from  a  ycry  intelligent  at^ 
valuably  man,  Mr.  David  Porter,  a  masi^r  chimr 
ney  swef fler  ifl  Wflbeck^street. — An  extrao^din^ry^ 
ei^cfg?  ot  mind  anc^  b^dy,  and. the  protection  oft 
Providence,  for.  which  he  fpels  a  deep  and  religious, 
gcatiturtc,  have  preservq^  him  through  many  hard- 
sbif^  and  dapgpji&jj  tp  b^  tli^  instrument,  a?  I  trust,- 
q(  mu^ch  gpojl  tp  th<?^  unfortunate  creatures.  Hav- 
ing undprgone.  the  suff^ring^. common  to  a  chim- 
ney sweeper'5  boy,^  he  has  described  them  with  ^^^ 
^varmth  and  fceliqg,  thaf  do  honqur  to  his  hf  a^^,  • 
His,  work    is  intitled    **  Consideration^  on  tl^f^f 
p/esefti  stjiie  of  ch;nincy  s^ejepers/'    With  a  Ub^- , 
ff^lityi  Apt  coix^mon  to  aqthorsj  lie  has  print^fi  thi^,, 
^.daijptbjpr  panaphlctpn  tbU^ubjjct,. to^give a^ay  :^ 
and  a  grf^t  deal,  of  what  I  h^.ve  in$ie^rt^  in  thi^, 
papcr^  is  bprroi^^fd  f^Qi^ ,  Mf •    ?^,^^^^'5.  valuab^lf.. 
worjc,  /[t  rr^y,rf?fllft«^thAh^;ai^owed^ 
Qfit  tq  bf^.l^ft  ftl  ii^j,B^^\\f  %t^5  Ol^^qSpf, 
ibe.^Giety,   lieafopestly  re9,oij9p:)9fldjtfO  tb^^^ijeg^gr^^ 
ascontJftriingAiie  bejjandinost  gejyi^ft?  U?|%nj^^ 
^ipH  09  th^  sjMbjeiCt;    . 

From  the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Porter  has  lost 
very  few   opportpni|ies  of.  itflproyijig  eijhjer  l^i^ 

mind  or  fortune.*    He  has  shewn  a  very  favour* 

.    .  .  »  •  ..    I.     '    I  .  _      •'    . 

•  Ujpon  my  asking  Mr.  Porter  how  he  liad  succeeded 
in  his  business,  to  accumulate  so' large  a-'fortbhe  ;  he'  art- ' 
swercd  "  by   ne'v^h  having  An  lOLi  MbuR,    or  ah 
IDLE  guinea:*' — He  explkined  himself  •  that' the  fii*st 
year  he  began  business  in  Lortdbti,  finding  no  empIoNfmeat . 
in  the  summer,  he  went  into  Lincolnshire,  where  he  wa$  * 

La  '■■■■'      •■    ■ 
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able  specimen  of  his  literary  abilities,  in  what  he 
has  written  on  the  subject ;  and  he  has  brought  up 
and  maintained  his  family,  and  has  improved  his 
fortune,  with  credit  and  character*  His  boys  are 
kindly  treated  and  well  kept ;  and  (tho  they  make 
the  usual  sooty  appearance  on  week  days)  are  clean- 
ed and  made  neat  on  Saturday  night,  or  early  on 
Sunday  morning ;  and  regularly  attend  divine  Ser- 
vice at  church  on  Sunday.  He  does  not  permit  bis 
boys  to  be  employed,  or  sent  out,  on  any  common 
wdrk  on  the  Lord*s  day,  I  lately  made  him  an 
unexpected  visit  in  order  to  see  them  at  their  Sun- 
day dinner:  he  had  just  refused  to  send  two  of 
them  to  the  house  of  a  noT)leman,  one  of  his  best 
customers,  to  do  something  to  the  kitchen  chimney* 
t  had  very  gr^at  pleasure  in  seeing  his  journeyme» 
and  boys  sitting  down  to  a  good  meal  of  boiled 
mutton  and  rice  pudding,  served  up  with  every  cir*' 
cumstance  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  Their  beha* 
viour  was  decent,  orderly,  and  cheerful.  In  proof 
of  the  good  effects  of  his  attention  to  them,  I  have 
to  add  that,  in  thirty-two  years,  he  has  lost  only 
two  apprentices  by  death  ;  and,  as  to  the  dreadful 
disease,  called  the  chimney  sweeper's  cancer^  a 

known,  and  worked  at  harvest  work ;  and  brought  home, 
at  the  end  of  harvest,  something  handsome  .—that,  when 
he  advanced  a  little  further  in  life,  and  had  some  money 
beforehand,  he  had  always  succeeded  in  employing  tlwt 
money  to  very  great  advantage  ;  and  between  this  and  hi^ 
own  business,  he  had  been  very  fully  occujpied  :-«-that  he 
calculated  that  he  had  made  by  his  business,tor  many  years, 
jf  500.  a  year;  and  nearly  as  much  (while  he  continued  it) 
^yi.deaUng  m  soot. 
i^tA  MarcA,  1798. 
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disorder  so  common  ^nd  so  fatal  to  the  cUmhinsr  hoys 
(and  which  appiears  tq  Ije  caused  by  the. acrimonious^ 
quality  of  soot^  and  by  ^a  obstructed  perspiration, 
in  consequence  of  the  children  being  too  seldom 
washed  and  cleaned  of  the  soot,  and  too  thinly  clad 
to  resist  the  coldj  his  apprentices  have  never  had 
any  symptoms  of  it. 

This,  however,  is  an  extraordinary  and  unprece* 
dented  history: — but  it  affords  valuable  infqrma- 
tion,  as  it  shews  what  may  be  done  for  the  benefit 
Ojf  these  poor  creatures.    Of  their  present  condition 
it  ^  not  exa^eration  to  say,  that  tl^ere  is  no  other 
species  of  slavery  existing  ^n  the  world,. more  de- 
rpeatory  to  the  rijghts  of  fiuman  nature.    The  use 
of  climbing  Uys  is  peculiar  to  England,  and  is  o^^ 
no  great  antiquit]^,  hardly  atove  a  century  old.  At 
present  our  ccpvenience.  in  this  instance,  js  pro- 
cured by  the  annual  sacrifice  of  both  the  temporal 
and  etjtmal  welfare  of  many  of  our  fpllpw-creatyre^. 
— i  have  always  been  persuaded  "  that  that  which  is 
**  wrong  t/i  principle  shpuld  never  be  compromised 
f*  for  convenience  or  policy :'    but,  if  in  this  instance 
necessity  is  the  plea,  if  the  practice  cannot  be  ^iven 
up  ;  if  that,  which  is  done  in  all  the  other  parts  of 
Europe,  cannot  be  adopted  in  England,  let  u^,  at 
least,  mitigate  the  severity  of  their  condition  ;'let 
us  protect  them  during  their  apprpnticesfiip,  ^hd 
provide  for  them  at  the  expiration  of  it. 

What  Mr.  Porter  recommends,  is  that  a  society 
or  corporation  be  formed,  for  the  protection  of 
climbing  boys  during  the  period  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, and  for  putting  them  out  to  other  trades  at 
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sixteen  years  of  age,  when  that  period  expires  :— 
that  their  beds,  clothing,  and  domestic  accommoda- 
tion, and  the  treatment  which  they  receive  during 
their  apprenticeship,  shall  be  put  under  a  regular 
system  of  inspection  :  and,  from  time  to  time,  be 
reported  to  the  society  : — 'that  the  children  shall  be 
cleaned,  and  have  a  change  of  dress,  so  as,  on  Sun- 
day, regularly  to  attend  church  ;  and  that  they 
shall  have,  on  that  day,  a  comfortable  dinner  pro- 
vided for  them,  at  the  society's  expence,  in  a  Sun- 
day school ;  thereby  securing  to  them  a  periodical 
return  of  cleanliness  and  civilization  every  week  : 
-*that  no  boy  shall  ever  be  allowed  to  cry  the  streets 
in  London  ;  a  practice,  that  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  hardships  that  the  climbing 
boys  undergo ;  and  which  is  no  more  necessary  in 
this,  than  in  any  other  trade  in  London:— and 
lastly,  that  apprentice-fees-  be  given  with  such  of 
the  lads,  as  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  pre- 
fer a  trade  ;  and  to  those  who  shall  choose  to  con- 
tinue as  journeymen  in  the  trade,  or  shall  enter 
into  the  sea  service,  a  similar  fee,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  in 
Ibusiness, 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  which,  if  the 
subject  is  favourably  received,  may  be  soon  ready 
U>  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 

J^h  Dec.  1797, 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  charity  for  placing  out 
poor  children^  at  Greetham,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham.   By  the  Rev.  John  Brewster. 

In  November,  1790,  a  fund,  arising  from  a  rent 
charge  of  jQ6,  a  year,  for  apprenticing  and  placing 
out  poor  children  at  Greetham,  fell  under  my  direc- 
tion. The  beneficial  effects  attending  this  small  in- 
stitution induce  me  to  make  this  communication ; 
from  which,  I  trust,  it  will  appear  that  much  good 
may  be  done  in  this  way  at  a  small  expence. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  trust 
account  for  the  last  seven  years. 

Receipts  from  November,  1790  to  November,  1797* 
Received  the    balance   remaining    in    £.    s.    d. 

hand,  November,  1790  -  12  10  — * 

Received  rent  charge  oif  ^6.  a  year  for 

seven  years  -  -  4i  -^  — 

54  10  — 

Payments  during  the  same  period. 

Paid  for  putting  out  nine  apprentices, 
and  for  clothing  two  girls  for  ser- 
vice, atj^2.  19J.  6d.  each      -  32  14    6 

Paid  for  one  apprentice,  at  ^7.  i6i.  one 
at  £4.  one  at  ^3. 31.  one  at  £1,  14/. 
6d.  and  two  at  £1.  u.  each        -        18  15    6 

Carried  forward  .        51  10  — 
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£.    s.    d. 

Brought  forward  51   10  — 

paid  for  clothing  one  girl  fpr  service  i     i  — 

P^J4  for  R?r?iy  clothing  one  bojr  for  sea    —  10     6 

53     I     6 

Allowed  the  overseer  of  the  poor  for . 

|:ece|ving  the  rent,  a^  one  shilling  per 

^numn,  for  sey^a  year$  -  — .    7  -^^ 

Balance  in  h^nd,  7th  November,  1797       116 

5^  10  ~ 

OBSERVATIONS. 

To  place  the  children  of  the  poor,  as  ^arljr  ^ 
possible,  in  trades  or  occupations,  answers  two  use- 
£i^t  ppjiicwfi;;— ^c  r^n^Qving  the  expence  of  paiA- 
teiiance  ironj^  the  parp^it  or  the  parish,  ajurt  thg 
Uailiipg  pf  the  Qhild  in  l^a^it^  of  iufl^stry  ^d 
virtue.  I  hav^  Stgtejd  t)ie  ^eci%  ^fns  e)cpco$^j| 
for  each  child,  jn  order  to  shew  ho^  litjl^  i^  re- 
quired on  «uch  occasions.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
the  parish  added  something,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  fund,  which  could  not  admit  of  large 
deductions ;  and,  with  only  that  aid  to  this  yery 
small  fund,  fifteen  children  have  been  apprenticed, 
^nd  foiir  clothed  for  service,  jn  the  cQurse  of  the 
last  seven  years.  * 

*  It  would  he  very  j^eneficial  to  th^  gpor  of  England,  if 
|he  trustees  of  all  chanties  <;oulfi  rpnd^r  the  sainc  acco^mt 
of  the  execution  of  their  respective  trust's,  as  Mif.  "Brewster, 
has  done.  There  is,  I  fear,  too  mucli  ground  to  presume 
that  aome  of  our  cWitablc  donatioits  have  been  lost  by 
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Services  in  husbandry,  or  menial  trades,  are  the 
osual  destiaations  of  village  children.    To  adapt, 

fraud  or  inattention ;  and  many  of  the  rest  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  elections,  or  for  private  or  partial  objects,  or, 
at  the  best,  merely  in  aid  of  the  parish  rate ;  in  none  of 
which  instances  do  the  poor  reap  that  benefit  which  the 
founders  of  the  charity  intended  for  them.    Besides  this, 
in  charities,  the  income  of  which  arises  firom  land  (and 
such  are  raost  of  the  parochial  charities  of  England)  the 
management  of  the  estj^te  generally  gets  into  the  hands  of  a 
country  attorney  :    who,  m  too  many  instances^  makes  it 
the  object  not  only  of  emolument,  but  of  power  and  inte« 
rest,  by  letting  the  estate  at  an  under  rent,  or  by  prdcring 
unnecessary  repairs,  and  by  various  other  acts  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  charity. — ^The  statme  of  charitable  uses, 
passed  immediately  after  that  for  the  relief  of  the  poor» 
was  intended  to  correct  these  abuses :  but  the  execution 
of  this  act  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  by  the  ex- 
pence  and  difficulty  attending  the  inquiry  thereby  directed 
and  authorized ;  and  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  obso- 
lete.   The  mismanagement  -of  charities  would  45e,  in  some 
measure,  corrected  by  a  regulation,  that  all  wills  and  deeds» 
by  which  any  charities  have  been,  or  shall  be,  founded,  in- 
creased, or  regulated,  toffethcr  with  a  terrier  of  their  es- 
tates, specifying,  if  land,  the  acres,  rent,  tenant's  nanie,  &c. 
(and,  if  money,  how  invested)  should  be  inrolled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  each  county,  or  in  some  other  public 
office  ; — that  the  inrollment  be  open  to  public  inspection^ 
at  the  usual  fee; — and  that  the  accounts  of  all  parochial 
charities  be  annually  passed,  upon  oath,  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  or  their  agent,  before  a  magistrate;   and  that 
account  transmitted  by  the  magistrate,  to  be  filed  at  the 
quarter- sessions. — By  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  of  loth  June,  1788,  many  charitable 
donations  appear  "  to  have  been  lost ;  and  many  others, 
'*  from  neglect  of  payment,  and  the  inattention  of  those 
**  persons  who  ought  to  superintend  them,  are  in  danger  of 
**  being  Ipst,  or  rendered  very  difficult  to  be  recovered.*'— 
The  rental  of  these  charitable  estates  is  very  considerable  j 
those,  of  which  returns  were  made  in  1787,  amounting  to 
£258,710.  19J.  jd.  a  year;  and  the  whole,  if  the  returns 
had  been  complete,  in  all  probability,  greatly  exceeding  ■ 
that  sum.    Above  /a  10,000  a  year  of  this  is  in  land. ---Let 
the  reader  calculate  what  would  be  the  individual  relief  to  • 
vawy  of  oui  "distressed  fellow-subjects,  if  that  income  were 
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th^efoxe,  thi5  pl^  to  the.uae.of  towns,  it  will  be 
r^qp.isit©  to  enlarge.the^caleof  cxpence,  according 
to  the  situation.  But,  in  distributing  charitable 
funds  of  this  nature,  it  will  not  be  an  unnecessary 
caution,  that  the  overseer^  of  the  poor.be  not  in- 
trusted with  the  sole  management  of  them  :  for  tho 
they  are  of^en  men  of  real  integrity,  yet  they  vviH 
.  sometimes  be  so  far  interested,  as  to  wish  to  con- 
fine the  effects  of  the  institution  to  the  children  o^ 
cbargaahh  poor  only,  for  the  sake  of  alleviating  tho 
burthen  of  the  parish*  In  all  parishes  there  arq 
many  poor  persons,  who  receive  no  charitable 
support  at  all,  and  y^t  have  large  families  to  sen4 
out  into  the  world-  These  ought  to  be  the  first  ob- 
ject? of  attention  :  a$,  in  all  probability,  it  is  fro^ 
the  cxertioRft  of  their  industry  that  they  have  been 
hitherto  enat)led  to  preserve  themselves  in,  an;  in- 
dapefidentv situation ;  and  with  a  litt^  aid  of ^  this 
kind,*  it  is  most  likely  that  they  may  bQ  a^>le  to,  go^ 
oa  without  any  call  fcur  parochial  relief. 

corisci^ntiously  applied,  ami  fntfrefy  acKqm\\^ fir^  ac^prding^ 
to  the  imenticns  of  the  donorsj  and  whether  it  lyight  npt, 
hyipnvenm^  m4i^€Ji^t  und  dtsiress,  greatly  dio^iPtUh.tte  callJL 
fo^r  paimhial  relief.  This  (lo  use  thevyords  of  th9.co»tlW.t- 
tee)  U  <i  **  iiatier  of  such  ma^ituf^  as  to  call  for  the  sentm. 
**  mdsptcilj  attention  of  parlji^ni^nitt  apd  the  esti^blisis^noy^At . 
"  of.siitti  a^eaituresr,  as  muy  be  egec.tu^.l  fqr  the  relief  of  the- 
*'  poor  persons,  who  were  tJ^e  objects  of  the  said  donatioa:? } 
'*  arid  for  catrymg  tjve  eJi^rit-ible.  purpo&esi  pf  th€i  <^fWX^ 
*i  into  execution.       B^ 

*  Cliaritable  estait;^,  when  they  CQOsist  either  pf  Un<3i  pr 
of  money  secured  on  morti^ages,  ate  ^ytremely  liable  tq 
abu^Ci  not  only  in  thtir  up^lication,  but  in  the  inve^tmept 
of  the  uioiiey  in  ni^r^ga^e,  or  i(i  the  manageuient  of  the.. 
tmm%  ^%  *m  b^^u  *tiitcj4.»»  liifi  .prfiP€4mg  nQte^   Tl\e  n^r.. 
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Such  a  fund  wouWbe  an  excellent  appendage  to 
a  charity  school.  The  trustees  of  such  schools  ge- 
Hcrally  lose  sight  of  the  chiMrcn,  Yis  soon  as  they 
arte  dismissed  from  the  sciiool.  But,  if  they  Were 
to  extend  their  care  a  little  ftirthei-,  ai^  see  them, 
with  small  premiums,  clothed  and  placed  at  service^ 
or  apprenticed  to  suitable  tridcs,  it  could  not  but 
be  attended  with  the  best  effects. — It  would  be  to 
the  scholar  a  ji'eH^s^ard  of  merit,  and  to  the  parent  a 
great  cmco^iragefrtent  to  preAnote  tjhe  regular  attend- 
ance aTid  pTopervbehaviour  of  the  child. 

tional  funds  should  be  the  sectlrity  for  the  property  of  cha* 
rities.  The  landed  estate  of  parochial  charities  in  England 
considerably  exceeds /"'z 00,000  a  year.  If  there  was  a  ge- 
neral power  for  the  trustees  to  Sell  those  estates,  under  a 
summary  order  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  to  invest  the 
produce  permdheritly  in  the  ftrnds,  in  sonte  corporate  name, 
ex  parte  the  respective  tnistees,  a  large  real  property  virottld 
be  unrfettered,  that  is  now  held  in  mortmain,  and  those  cha- 
ritable fi!inds  ivould  receive  a  very  consider'able  increase  of 
income,  punctually  paid,  without  expence,  and  be  protected 
from  a  gredt  deal  of  the  misapplication  and  abuse,  to  wrhich 
they  fere  now  liabfe.  A  fund  of  nearh^If  a  tnllHon  a  year 
anight,  in  the  consequence,  become  appliGable  t6  the '^<f. 
vent  ion  of  distress  and  want  among  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety. B. 
id  Fed,  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  charity ^  for  assisting 
the  female  poor^  atjhe  period  of  their  lying-in.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Holt. 

r  IFTEEN  sets  of  childbed  linen  and  clothes  are 
distributed  in  parcels  at  Stowe,  Wotton,  Bucking- 
ham, and  Aylesbury,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
and  at  Gosfield  Hall  in  Essex,  under  the  care  of 
persons  at  those  places,  who  receive  applications 
and  inquire  into  the  characters  of  the  persons  ap- 
plying. The  sets  are  lent  out  for  a  fortnight,  three 
weeks,  or  a  month,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
consist  of  the  following  articles  each ; — three  sheets, 
two  blankets,  one  leathern  sheet,  two  bed-gowns, 
two  night-caps,  three  bed  shifts,  three  children's 
caps,  three  children's  shirts,  one  cotton  wrapper, 
one  flannel  wrapper,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
small  articles. 

The  woman,  who  has  the  use  of  any  set,  is  al- 
lowed to  retain  a  cap,  a  shirt,  and  some  flannel  for 
the  child :  the  rest  are  returned  clean,  and  five  shil- 
lings allowed  her  for  washing  them ;  which,  as 
that  is  generally  done  by  the  kindness  of  her  neigh- 
bours, is  so  far  an  additional  charity  to  her. — Dur- 
ing her  confinement,  broth  and  beer  caudle  are  oc- 
casionally sent  her,  and  medical  aid  in  particular 
cases. 

This  charity  was  instituted  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Buckingham  about  ten  years  ago. — ^The  benefit 
of  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  poor  in  the  most 
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grateful  manner ;  and  there  occurs  no  instance  of 
its  having  been  abused,  by  their  damaging  or  pur- 
loining any  of  the  articles.  Almost  every  article 
is  spun,  woven,  and,  made  up  at  the  schools  for 
poor  children,  w^hich  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished at  Stowe,  Wotton,  and  Gosfield;  and, 
when  made  of  coarse  materials,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose,  need  not  cost  more  than  30J.  a  set. 
The  annual  expence  in  keeping  them  up  may  b« 
about  I  ox.  a  set. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  advantage  of  this  charity  is,  that  it  affords 
the  poor,  at  a  small  expence,  much  more  relief 
and  comfort,  than  they  could  provide  for  them- 
selves with  the  same  sum,  even  if  they  possessed  it: 
for  one  set  of  articles  may,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
serve  a  dozen  families  successively,  who  either 
might  not  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them,  or, 
if  they  had,  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  merely 
for  temporary  use,  and  then  to  sell  them  again  to 
disadvantage.  Besides  this  there  is  a  saving  in  the 
purchase  of  the  articles  by  wholesale,  and  an  ad- 
vantage in  thus  furnishing  work  for  a  village  school. 
Tho  what  has  been  done,  in  this  instance,  is  at  the 
expence  of  one  person,  it  is  quite  as  well  suited  to 
be  established  by  a  subscription,  and  conducted  by 
a  committee  of  subscribers.  I  understand  this  cha- 
rity has  been  administered  many  years,  at  Audley 
End,  in  Essex  ;  and  that  it  has  been  adopted,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  some  other  places. 

bth  Dec.  1797. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  tht 
circumstances  of  the  beggars  of  London^  with  oi" 
seruations  on  the  best  mode  of  relieving  them.  By 
Thomas  Bernard^  Esq. 

Jn  order  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject,  Mr, 
Martin  has,*  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796, 
distributed  tickets  in  London,  to  appoint  such  of 
the  beggars  there,  as  seemed  to  merit  and  wish  in- 
quiry into  their  circumstances,  to  come  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  Of  these  as  many  as  120  have  at- 
tended in  consequence  ; — 21  men  and  99  women. 

Of  the  men  the  greater  part  were  maimed,  or 
disabled  by  age  or  sickness  ;  and  only  two  of  them 
belonged  to  any  place  of  legal  settlement  in  London. 

Of  the  women  there  were  48  widows ;  seven  of 
them  the  widows  of  soldiers  ;  only  one  of  them  of 
a  seaman.  About  a  third  of  these  consisted  of  aged 
women ;  some  were  crippled,  and  some  distressed 
for  want  of  work  :  many  of  them  embarrassed  by 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  parochial  as- 
sistance, or  by  the  fear  of  applying  for  it. 

Of  the  wives,  in  most  cases,  the  difficulty  was 
the  want  of  work,  or  the  incapacity  of  doing  it  on 
account  of  a  child  in  arms.  There  were  cases  of 
very  great  distress.    Above,  half  of  them  had  two 


•  Matthew  Martin,  Esq.  SccrcUry  of  the  Society,  and 
one  of  the  Committee. 
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or  more  cluldren,^  who  were  sotne  of  them  infants^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  of  an  helpless 
age,  too  young  for  work. 

With  regard  to  the  settlements  of  the  womenV 
24  referred  him  to  parishes  in  London  and  West- 
minster ;  33  to  parishes  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land; 22  belonged  to  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  the 
remaining  20  said  they  could  not  give,  or  at  least 
declined  giving,  hinv  any  account  of  their  place  of 
settlement. 

By  applrcation,  in  most  cases  to  their  parishes, 
and  in  some  to  their  friends^  he  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain cflfectual  relief  for  several  of  them :  for  others 
he  is  now  vsing  his  endeavours.  To  all  of  them, 
the  gift  of  a  little  food,  ^d  the  hearing  of  their 
melancholy  story^  afforded  some  comfort, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon  this  paper,  extracted  from  Mr.  Martin's 
account,  I  have  to  add  a  few  observations  of  my 
own. — ^As  to  the  parochial  poor  of  the  metropolis, 
tho  they  are  in  general  trcztcd  with  kindness  and  at- 
tention, yet  the  overseers  in  London  have  mpre  room 
allowed  for  the  operations  of  favour  and  prejudice, 
than  in  country  parishes.  The  magistrates,  in  the 
city  of  Westminster  and  its  suburbs,  interfere  very 
little  in  questions  of  parochial  relief;  and  the 
poor  are,  in  consequence,  left  almost  entirely  to 
the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  parish  officers ;  and 
frequently,  by  the  want  of  relief,  or  by  their  not 
understanding  the  mode  of  applying  for  it,  ar^ 

M2 
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induced  to  increase   the   number   of  beggars  rn 
London. 

In  many  of  the  instances,  where  persons  of  this 
•description  beg  in  the  streets,  a  neglect  of  duty  is, 
in  a  certain  degree,  Imputable  to  scMne  of  the  parish 
officers  of  London. — But  there  is,  in  the  metro- 
polis, a  more  numerous  class  of  mendicants,  who 
belong  to  parishes  in  the  country.  By  the  preced- 
ing account  it  will  appear,  that,  of  the  lao  beggars 
whose  cases  hare  been  inquired  into^  one-third  of 
the  women,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  men,  be- 
longed to  country  parishes  ;  which,  in  some  cases> 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  their  parish 
officers,  either  by  menaces  or  promises,  bad  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  quit,  in  order  to  set  up  the 
trade  of  a  London  beggar.  In  this  manner  the 
poor  and  the  Helpless,  by  harsh  treatment,  or  by  a 
trifling  present,  are  sometimes  separated  from  their 
own  connections,  where  they  might  live  cheaper 
and  earn  something,  and  where  by  law  they  are 
entitled  to  support  zjid  protection,  and  are,  in  a 
.  degree,  compelled  to  increase  the  mass  of  vice  and 
misery  in  the  metropolis. 

This  is  an  abuse  which  ought  to  be  corrected.— 
Lest,  however,  I  should  bt  misunderstood,  I  must 
state  what  has  always  been  my  sentiment ;  that,  in 
policy  and  justice,  every  individual  should  be  at 
liberty,  while  hev  can  work,  to  carry  his  industry 
to  that  parish,  in  which  he  can  exert  it  with  most 
benefit  to  himself  and  the  community ;  and  I 
should  add  that,  in  point  of  kindness  and  humani- 
ty, the  aged  and  infirm,  who  want  parochial  aid. 
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should  not  be  removed  to  a  distant  parish,  that  may 
have  been  their  place  of  settlement,  though  not  of 
residence  ;  much  less  that  they  should  be  driven^ 
at  the  close  of  a  useful  life,  into  a  parish  virork- 
Jibuse,  w^hile  they  have  friends  and  connections, 
with  whoai  they  may  continue  upon  a  parochial 
allowance,  not  more  and'probably  less,  than  they 
would   cost   in   a  workhouse. — But  the  case  of 
London    beggars,  with    country    settlements,    is 
very  different.    Their  connections  are  not  in  Lon- 
don.    They  have  wandered  from  their  parishes, 
from  their    friends,  and  from  those  who  are  by 
law  directed  to  maintain  them,  to  a  place  new 
and  unknown  to  them ;  where,  by  a  display  of 
misery,  too  frequently  the  genuine  tho  uncredited 
representation  of  real  sufferings,  they  draw  com^ 
fortUss  and  ignominious  relief  from  the  compas-^ 
sion  of  individuals,  instead  of  receiving  at  home 
that  parochial  protection  and  support,  to  which  by 
law  they  are  intitled. 

To  these  two  classes  is  to  be  added  a  third,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  casual  poor,  who  arc  occasionally 
out  of  employment,  and  either  are  not,  or  pretend' 
not  to  be  able  to  procure  work.  Of  these  some 
are  ready  and  desirous  to  be  employed ;  and  the 
greater  part  would  work,  if  it  were  as  easy  for 
them  to  obtain  employment,  as  it  is  to  ask  alms. 
For  the  relief  of  them,  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
example  of  Count  Rumford,  in  his  great  and  ex- 
cellent establishment  at  Munich ;  or  that  of  Lord 
Winchilsea,  in  his  school  at  Oakham,*  admirable 
Sec  page  31  of  the  Reports, 

.    '^a  r      \ 
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In  its  simplicity  and  facility  of  execution : — we 
have  only  to  establish  work-rooms  in  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  where  the  poor  shall  have  the 
option  of  attending  or  not,  where  they  shall  re- 
ceive inviolably  every  penny  of  their  earnings,  and 
where  they  may,  if  they  prefer  it,  partake  of  a  com- 
fortable and  good  meal  at  a  cheap  rate. 

I  have  described  the  three  classes,  of  which  the 
beggars  of  London  do  principally  consist : — ist.  of 
aged  and  infirm  persons,  belongingto  parishes  in  or 
^bout  the  metropolis  ;  parishes,  which  ought,  and, 
with  proper  assistance,  would  pay  more  attention 
to  them:  2d,  of  a  similar  description  of  persons 
from  country  parishes,  where  they  should  be  re- 
ceived and  maintained ;  something  being  done,  if 
an  extraordinary  case  occurred,  to  prevent  their 
sending  away  their  parochial  poor :  and  3d,  of 
persons  who  cannot  procure  employment,  and  of 
other  casual  poor,  for  whose  resort  and  relief  work- 
rooms ought  to  be  opened. 

What  is  proposed  would  have  the  merit  of  being 
capable  of  execution  with  little  or  no  addition  to 
the  statute  book  ;  as  it  would  hardly  require  more 
than  the  enforcement  of  our  present  laws,  in  in- 
stances where  the  neglect  of  them  has  been  attend- 
ed with  serious  evils  to  the  community.  If, 
therefore,  by  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  and  by 
the  aid  of  individuals,  these  three  objects  are  at- 
tained ; — the  relieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  of 
London  parishes; — the  assisting  of  the  country 
poor  to  return  t6  their  own  parishes ; — and  the 
finding  of  employment  for  the  casual  poor,   who 
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either  cannot  find  work,  or  do  not  wish  to  find  it, 
—begging  -will  soon  become,  in  London,  an  un- 
necessary and  unprofitable  trade. 

A  question,  however,  may  arise,  whether  this 
object,  so  far  as  it  calls  for  the  aid  of  the  magis- 
trate, can  be  attained  by  the  present  police  ofiices; 
or  whether  it  will  not  require  a  new  and  original 
office  of  its  own. — Most  of  the  police  oflices  are 
already  pretty  fully  employed.;  but  even  if  they 
were  not,  yet  a  regular  system  of  relief,  that  is  to 
pervade  the  whole  of  the  metropolis — to.provide 
-work  and  the  means  of  maintenance  for  all  who 
can  labour,  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  (who  cait'* 
not)  comfort  and  relief,  in  the  mode  best  for  them, 
and  least  burthensome  to  society  ; — a  measure  like 
this,  I  am  persuaded,  could  never  be  completed, 
and  properly  carried  into  effect  in  this  great  town, 
but  by  one  office.  It  would  otherwise  be  devoid 
of  that  singleness  and  uniformity  of  plan,  which 
'would  be  essential  to  its  success : — not  that  it  seems 
necessary  that  any  new  appointment* should  be 
made  for  the  purpose  ;  as  a  weekly  board  held  at 
one  of  the  now  existing  offices,  or,  which  perhaps 
•would  be  better,  at  a  separate  office,  by  some  of 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  magistrates,  selected 
from  the  other  offices,  might  be  fully  adequate  to 
these  important  objects. 

Such  an  office,  established  in  the  metropolis  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  attending  to  the  poor,  and  forn^- 
ing  and  promoting  plans  for  their  employment  and 
protection,  if  conducted  with  zeal,  industry,  tem- 
per, and  discretion,  would  be  auended  with  the 
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most  beneficial  efFects,  not  merely  in  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  and  impotent  poor,  but  in  the  re- 
form of  the  idle  and  profligate. — ^Whether  the  exe- 
cution of  the  measure  should  be  conducted  by  the 
Society,  the  expences  being  defrayed  from  funds 
to  be  furnished  by  public  contribution^  or  by  any 
other  mode,  is  matter  for  serious  consideration.  In 
any  event,  it  would  produce  an  important  diminu- 
tion in  the  amount  of  misery  and  vice  in  London  ; 
and  it  would  be  the  means  of  assisting  and  en- 
couraging virtue  and  Industry,  and  converting  the 
benevolence  of  individuials  into  its  proper  and  le- 
gitimate channel* 
-9/A  Da*  1797. 
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No.  XXIII. 

K 
Extract  from  an  account  of  a  mode  adopted  in  Staf- 
fordshire for  supplying  the  poor  with  mili.     By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gisborne. 

In  the  village  of  Barton  under  Needwood,  Sta^* 
fordshire,  the  principal  number  of  the  poorerinhabi- 
tantswere  destitute  of  all  means  of  procuring  milk 
for  their  families.     The  benefit  which  wcnild  re- 
sult, if  they  could  be  furnished  with  that  article  of 
food,  appeared  of  so  much  importance,  that,  nearly 
three  years  since,  a  specific  plan  for  providing  a 
supply  was  adopted.  A  respectable  tradesman  in  the 
parish  expressed  his  readiness  to  take  a  quantity  of 
his  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  employ  it  in 
keeping  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  milk 
to  the  poor.     He  mentioned,  however,  two  ob- 
stacles, as  necessary  to  be  removed.   He  stated  the 
impracticability  of  distributing  the  milk  at  his  own 
house  ;  as  the  crowd>  which  would  frequent  it  for 
a  considerable  time  every  morning  and  evening, 
together  with  the  consequent  noise  and  trouble, 
would  be   equally   unpleasant  an^   inconvenient. 
And  he  apprehended  that  he  should  receive  from 
the  purchasers  a  quantity  of  copper  coin,  larger 
than  he  should  be  capable  of  circulating  again, 
cither  in  the  way  of  change  to  them,  or  in  his  own 
business.     It  was  therefore  settled,  that  the  milk 
should  be  regularly  carried  from  the  field  to  the 
house  of  another  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  sol4 
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there :  and  a  friend  of  the  undertaking  engaged  to 
pay  this  person  annually  for  his  trouble.  The 
tradesman  had  also  an  assurance,  that  copper  coin» 
to  the  amount  of  some  guineas  annually,  should  be 
taken  off  his  hands,  if  he  thought  proper.  These 
points  being  adjusted,  the  measure  was  carried  into 
effect  at  Candlemas,  1795 ;  and  it  has  been  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  present  time. 
The  advantages  which  have  accrued  from  it  to  the 
poor,  have  completely  answered  the  expectations 
previously  formed. 

The  following  brief  statement  will  sufficiently 
shew  the  detail  of  the  business. 

Nineteen  acres  of  land,  which  might  be  set  to 
good  tenants  at  £  2.  10s.  per  acre,  are  wholly  em* 
ployed  in  furnishing  grass  and  hay  for  the  cows, 
and  in  rearing  two  or  three  calves.  The  stock  of 
cows  constantly  kept  is  seven.  Four  of  them  calve 
at  different  periods  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
three  in  the  autumn  and  winter. — The  price,  at 
which  the  milk  is  sold,  is  three  halfpence  per 
quart,  from  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  time 
of  turning  out  to  grass  in  the  spring ;  and  one 
penny,  during  the  remainder  of  the  yean  It  is 
always  paid  in  ready  money. 

The  quantity  furnished  to  each  poor  family  is 
regulated  by  the  number  of  children  in  the  family, 
and  by  other  similar  circumstances.  Some  of  the 
purchasers  generally  attend  to  see  the  milk  carried 
from  the  field  to  the  place  of  sale :  and  they  are  all 
satisfied  that  the  quality  is  unadulterated,  and  the 
measure  ample* 
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If  the  milk  had  been  sold  at  two-pence  a  quart, 
during  the  three  winter  months,  anS  at  three  half- 
pence the  rest  of  the  year,  the  account  would  have 
been  in  profit:  but,  at  a  penny  a  quart  for  the 
summer  half  year,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  about 
£  5.*  as  will  appear  by  the  following  statement, 
made  by  the  tradesman  who  sells  the  milk,  of  the 
receipts  and  cxpences,  for  one  year,  ending  the  17th 
of  September,  1797. 


RECEIPTS. 

One  year's  receipts  for  milk 

Milk  kept  for  the  tradesman's  family 

Sale  of  young  calves 

Value  of  three  rearing  calves 

Lattermath  of  part  of  the  land 


£• 

/. 

J. 

70 

8 

5 

12 

5 

9 

3 

6 

— 

8 

10 

— 

2 

I 

6 

96  u    8 


•  There  arc  many  parts  of  England,  in  which  milk  may 
be  had  at  less  cost,  than  in  this  part  of  Staffordshire,  i 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Mansell,  of  Lathbury  Hall  near 
Newport  Pagnell,  that,  in  his  neighbourhood,  cows  may  be 
kept  with  more  advantage  and  less  expence,  than  in  that  of 
Mr.  Gisborne.  This  information  is  of  importance,  as  i^ 
shews  that  Mr.  Gisborne's  example  may  be  imitated  with 
great  advantage  in  other  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Mansell 
thinks  that  the  lattermath  should  be  kept ;  and  that,  where 
the  supply  of  milk  is  the  object,  calves  should  not  be  rear- 
ed ;  as  they  consume  the  richest  milk,  which  should  be 
mixed  with  the  other :  he  conceives  that,  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, the  cutting  of  hedges  will  pay  the  expence  of 
fences ;  and  that  nothing  need  be  allowed  for  changing 
cows ;  as  an  intelligent  farmer  would  make  some  benefit  by 
buying  and  selling.     B. 

nth  April,  1^^%. 
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EXPENCES. 

A  ycar*s  rent  of  nineteen  acres  of  land, 
at  50J.  per  annum 

Taxes,  &c.  -  ^  . 

Mowing,  getting  hay,  &c. 

Straw  for  dry  cows  and  Utter 

Rent  of  croft  at  home,  yards  and  shed 

Decrease  in  value  of  stock  from  age 
N,  B.  If  young  cows  they  may  improve. 

Hazard  in  stock,  drugs,  &c, 

Interest  of  the  value  of  stock 

Loss  in  changing  stock,  to  keep  a  re- 
gular supply,  and  expences  -  j  10  — 

James  Harding,  for  care  of  cows,  and 

extra  wages  to  servant         -  -         817  — 

Carrying  dung  and  soil,  mixing  and 

carrying  composts  -  -  j;     ^  _ 

Hedging,  ditching,  spreading,  l&c.  i  10  — 

Cultivation  of  cabbages         -  -  16  — 

Use  of  bull  -  -  ^-^  —  1^6 


I' 

X. 

d. 

47 

10 

— 

3 

16 

6 

6 
6 
2 

12 

6 

10 

^— 

3 

10 



6 

5 

— 

4 

4 

— 

Id  13    6 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  stating  the  preceding  plan,  which  I  have 
done  at  the  desire  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  I  do 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  it  is  preferable  to  others 
which  have  been  adopted  elsewhere,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  same  object.  That  object,  univer- 
sally most  desirable,  may  in  different  places  be 
best  attained  in  diiferent  ways  \  and  in  some  places 
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it  may  be  attainable  by  that  method  only,  which 
has  been  described.  When  this  mode  is  selected, 
to  provide  for  the  permanence  of  the  measure  will 
generally  prove  more  beneficial,  than  to  require 
extreme  cheapness  in  the  price  of  the  iarticle.  To 
be  able  daily  to  purchase  milk,  tho  at  its  full  value, 
is  a  very  important  advantage  to  the  poor.*  A 
local  subscription,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  price,  will  frequently  be  an  eligible 
mode  of  charity.  But,  if  the  seller  be  urged  to  dis- 
pose of  the  milk  at  a  rate,t  that  will  not  allow  him 
to  draw  from  his  fields  a  profit  equal  to  the  rent  for 
which  he  could  set  them,  or  to  the  common  re- 
turns from  other  modes  of  husbandry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  will  probably  continue  the  plan  "V^ith 

•  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  and  comfort  to  the  poor, 
if  fanners  would  generally,  or  even  occasiooaljy,  sell  tfaeni» 
for  ready  money,  small  quantities  (as  half  a  bushel)  *of 
com,  and  single  cheeses.  The  trouble  of  small  dealings, 
which  is  the  objection  alleged,  wfHit)^  be  tri fling,  if  one  or 
two  stated  hours,  on  a  fixed  day  jo  «ach  week,  were  assign- 
ed for  the  purpose.  By  being  thus  rescued  from  the  im- 
positions too  prevalent  among  millers,  bakers,  and  huck- 
sters, the  poor  would  save,  I  apprehend,  at  least  two-pence 
in  every  shilling,  not  to  mention  other  important  benefits. 

f  Milk  is  an  article  of  very  great  importance  to  the 
poor;  it  is  essential  to  the  nourishment  c^jchildren,  and 
extremely  useful  to  the  economy  of  families:,  -Where  the 
cottager  can  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  keeping  liis  oow^ 
his  benefit  will  he  very  considerable :  where  he  .cannot, 
the  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Gisborne  is  very  deserving  of  ' 
attention  and  imitation.  There  may,  however,  be  parts  of 
J^jgland  (particularly  where  a  good  deal  of  butter,  or  rich 
cSfee,  is  made)  in  which  the  poor  cannot  in  general 
haw  new  milk :  but,  in  those  places,  if  they  could  be  sup- 
plied, either  as  a  gift  or  by  purchase,  with  skim-milk, 
even  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  them ;  especially  as  it 
would  come  at  a  very  cheap  rate, — Where  the  poor  can 
purchase  skim- milk,  they  get  it  very  cheap ;  it  costs  them 
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leluctance,  or  wiil  ultiinitely  abandon  it.  In  Bar-^ 
ton,  the  price  was  originally  fixed  at  one  penny 
per  quart,  from  Ladyday  to  Michaelmas ;  and  at 
three  halfpence,  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  But 
experience  proved  it  to  be  too  low ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  of  late  the  prime  cost  of  cattle  has  been  very 
high,  and  the  advantage  resulting  from  raising 
butchers'  meat,  choese,  and  butter,  proportionally 
large. 

Tb^  |tradesa>an  t^as  not  had  occasion  to  apply  to 
^  relij^ved  from  a  superabundance  of  copper  coin  ; 
a  circ^fnst^n,ce  which  s^ggest8  the  hope  that  in 
otbe^  places,  where  the  plan  now  detailed  may  be 
instituted,  difficulties,  apprehended  at  first,  may  be 
^moA  on  trial  to  be  of  little  moment. 

2^  Dec,  1797. 

about  a  halfpenny  a  quart.  To  ascertain  ks  utility  to  a 
cottager,  who  has  children,  try  the  following  ingredients : 

Two  quarts  of  Bloifi>-imlk  •  -  x 

Half  a  pound  oBtnct  .  .  -  i 

Two  ounces  of  treacle         -  -'  -         o| 

These,  cither  boiled  or  baked,  will  ^jroducc  four  poirnds  of 
pudding;  ahd  feit  the  expence  of  hard)y  more  than  a  kalf- 
penry  edch,  will  give  a  plentiful  and  ^  holesomc  dinner  to 
lour  children.— I  am  very  sorry  to  observe,  that  it  is  not 
unusus4  for  persons  in  many  parts  of  England^  instead  of 
giving  or  even  seUing  their  refuse  skim-milk  to  their  poorer 
neighbours,  to  throw  it  to  tkdr  /kogs*  B. 
7M^^,  179S. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  plan  for  ailowing  the 
poor  a  bounty  on  thtir  work,  5/Thomas  Hall, 
Esq. 

IN  my  ncighbourliood,  in  Hampshire,  there  has 
been,  for  near  twenty  years  back,  a  bounty  allowed 
the  poor  on  their  work  ;  which  has  been  found  to 
produce  very  good  effects  in  the  increase  of  industry. 
In  this  way  the  sum  of  three  shillings  a  week, 
thus  dispensed  by  the  overseers  in  the  aid  and  en- 
couragement of  the  industry  of  a  family  of  six  per- 
sons, has,  as  a  bounty  on  work,  eventually  produced 
them  the  comfortable  income  of  nine  shillings  a 
week  ;  whereas,  in  the  common  mode,  three  shil- 
lings a  week  would  have  gone  but  a  very  little  way 
to  their  maintenance.  By  the  advice  of  a  manufac- 
turer, the  bounty  is  now  proportioned  to  each  shilling 
earned  ;  so  as  to  apply  to  the  quality  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  quantity. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
It  is  presumed  that  in  this  manner,  great  part  of 
the  able  bodied  poor  might  be  supported,  at  half  the 
expence  that  is  now  incurred  on  their  account ;  and 
that  better  order  and  regularity  would  be  kept  up 
among  them,  and  the  national  stock  of  industry 
increased.  The  plan  is  simple  and  easy  in  its  exe- 
cution ;  and  the  meanest  cottage  may,  by  the 
bounty  proposed,  become  a  working  house  for  on« 
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family,  so  long  as  it  is  wanted. — I  cannot  help 
making  an  observation  (connected  with  this  subject 
as  it  relates  to  industry  and  the  encouragement  of 
itj  that  if  parish  certificates  were  granted  for  a  li- 
mited period,  as  for  two  or  more  years,  there  would 
be  eight  or  ten  granted  under  such  a  limitation,  for 
one  that  is  granted  in  the  present  mode  ;  and  there- 
by the  number  of  industrious  people  in  the  nation 
would  be  much  increased ;  it  being  found  that  cer- 
tificated labourers  arc,  in  general,  more  active  and 
industrious  than  settkd  inhabitants^  resident  iii 
their  own  parishes. 
.    7/A  Dec.  1797. 
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Extract  fr^m  an  account  of  the  benefit  of  the  use  of 
rice.     By  the  Matron  of  the  Foundling. 

JDf^RiNG  the  scarcity  of  wheat  in  July,  1795* 
one  of  the  measures  adopted  at  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital, with  a  view  of  lessening  the  consumption  of 
flour,  wasthe  substitution  of  rice  puddings  for  those 
of  flour ;  which,  by  the  table  of  diet,  were  used  for 
the  children's  dinner  twice  a  week.  The  flour 
puddings,  for  each  day,  had  taken  about  168  lb. 
weight  of  flpur ;  the  rice  puddings,  substituted  in 
their  place,  required  only  2i  lb.  of  rice,  to  make 
the  same  quantity  of  pudding  ;  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment being  that,  in  a  baked  pudding  made  with 
milk,  one  poimd  of  rice  will  go  very  nearly  as  far 
as  eight  pounds  of  flour. 

The  use  of  the  puddings  have  ever  since  been 
eoatinued  in  the  Hospital,  with  this  variadon,  that 
the  quantity  of  rice  b«s  been  increased  to  a^\\k 
weight  for  each  day's  dinner ;  and  it  now  conti- 
nues the  substitute  for  near  |68  lb.  of  flour  before 
used:  the  ingredients  in  the  rice  puddings  at  pre- 
sent, being  241b.  of  rice,  6  lb.  of  treacle,  andl  18 
gallons  of  milk ;  and  the  produce,  upon  an  ave* 
r^e,*  180  lb.  of  good  substantial  pudding ;  a  very 
suflkient  dinner  for  the  170  persons  who  dine  on  it« 

^  In  order  to  ascertam  correctly  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  materials  in  their  liqqid  «tate>  with  uiat  of  the  pud- 
ding after  it  is  baked,  the  weight  has  been  carefully  taken 

N3 
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.  The  milk  is  the  better  kind  of  London  milk  ; 
about  equal  to  good  skim-milk  in  the  country.  The 
cxpence  of  the  dinner  is  as  follows : — 241b.  of  rice, 
five  shillings;  61b.  of  treacle,  two  shillings;  and 
iS-gallons  of  milk,  twelve  shillings  ;*  the  total  for 
170  persons,  being  nineteen  shillings,  or  rather 
more  than  five  farthings  per  head. — The  saving  to 
the  Hospital,  by  this  use  of  rice  during  the  year, 
was  scttncithing  n>ore  than  ;^2oo.  ;  and  the  national 
saving  in  the  consumption  of  flour,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance only,  during  the  same  period  of  scarcity, 
being  one  year  ending  July  1796,  appears  to  be 
nearly  17,472  lb.  weight  of  flour. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
From  this  account  it  will  appear,  how  much  be- 
nefit, as  well  national  as  individual,  may  be  derived 
from  the  general  use  of  rice.  There  is  hardly  any 
way  in  which  it  can  be  stewed  down,  either  with 
^  Vacon  and  seasoning,  or  with  meat,  or  with  cheese, 
in  which  it  will  not  make  a  cheapo  pleasant,  and 
Butritious  dish :  and  it  is  particularly  proper  for^ 

jicteral  times.    The  amount  has  not  always  been  precisefy 
the  same,  but  the  average  is  nearly  as  follows ; 
Weig^  of  iS  gallons  of  milk,  being  about  xlb. 

3  uuflces  the  pint  -  -  -  171  lb. 

24  lb.  of  rice  -  -  -  34  lb. 

.4  lb.  of  treacle-  -  •  -  -^Ib. 

Total  of  the  ingredients  -  -  201  lb. 

Average  weight  of  the  rice  pudding  in  a  solid  state    1 80  lb. 

Average  waste  in  dressing  -  -  «ilb. 

•  Where  skim-milk,  as  in  the  country,  may  be  had  at 
2d.  a  gallon,  the  price  of  this  dinner  would  hardly  exceed  a 
halfpenny  a  l^<id. 
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and  palatable  to,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  young, 
who  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  poorhouse. 

Rice  contains  a  great  deal  of  nutriment  in  a  small 
compass,  and  does  not  pass  so  quickly  off  the  sto- 
mach, as  some  other  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  do. 
It  is  a  good  ingredient  in  bread.  Boil  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  rice  till  it  is  quite  soft :  then  put  it  on 
the  back  part  of  a  sieve  to  drain  it ;  and,  when  it  is 
cold,  mix  it  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour, 
a  tea-cupful  of  yeast,  a  tea-cupful  of  milk,  and  a 
small  table-spoonful  of  salt.  Let  it  stand  for  three 
hours :  then  knead  it  up ;  and  roll  it  in  about  a 
handful  of  flour,  so  as  to  make  the  outside  dry 
enough  to  put  into  the  oven.  About  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  will  bake  it ;  and  it  will  produce  one 
pound  fourteen  ounces  of  very  good  white  bread. 
It  should  not  be  eaten  till  it  is  two  days  old. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Carolina  rice  bakes 
well  without  any  preparation ;  but  that  the  East 
India  rice,  though  adapted  for  boiling  or  stewing, 
does  not  in  general  answer  for  baking,  without  be* 
ing  previously  prepared,  by  soaking  for  a  day  or 
twain  cold  water. — That  the  increase  in  bulk  and 
weight  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  milk,  may  be 
proved  .by  boiling  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  plain  rice, 
in  a  bag  tied  so  loose  as  to  be  capable  of  holding 
five  times  the  quantity.  It  will  produce  above  a 
pound  of  solid  rice  pudding.  But  this  is  only  to  be 
observed  of  rice  that  is  not  ground  j  if  it  be  ground, 
the  produce  is  not  so  great, 

25/A  Nov.  1797. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  advantagi  of  a  cottager 
keiping  a  pig.     By  the  Rev*  Dr.  Qlasss. 

JAMES  Bramsgrove,  a  fanner's  labourer  at 
Greenfordj  in  Middlesex j  had  saved  by  hi$  indus- 
try the  sum  of  four  guineas.  With  this  he  pur- 
chased a  hog,  which  he  put  up  to  fatten  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  April  last.  In  the  course  of  the  fatten- 
ing, he  used  3  quarters  and  a  half  of  beans,  and  7 
bushels  of  pease,  with  which  be  had  be«n  supplied, 
chiefly  upon  credit,  by  his  master  and  his  neigh*^ 
bours. — He  has  a  wife  and  5  children ;  the  2  eldest^ 
girls;  one  12  years  old,  the  other  something 
younger.  He,  his  wife,  and  his  two  girls,  during 
the  last  harvest,  earned  two  guineas  a  week,  and 
in  one  week  the  sum  of ^2.  lis.  so  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  family,  and  has  paid  oflf  all 
that  was  due  from  him  for  beans  and  pease.— ^He 
has  since  killed  his  hog,  at  Michaelmas ;  the  weight 
was  64  stone  31b. ;  part  of  it  he  sold  at  ']\d.  per 
pound ;  the  rest  he  has  reserved  for  the  use  of  his 
ovn  family.  Estimating  the  whole  at  7^^.  perpound, 
tW  value  of  the  hog  would  have  been  above  £,i(>y 
but,  as  what  he  sold  consisted  of  the  prime  pieces, 
soihe  deduction  ought  to  be  made  on  that  account. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Where  a  cottager  possesses  any  property,  when 
be  has  a  garden,  a  pig,  or  a  cow,  his  advantage  is 
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to  be  estimated,  not  merely  by  the  pecuniary  pro- 
fit produced,  but  by  the  superior  tone  of  industry  and 
economy  which  he  acquires.  In  the  instance, 
which  I  have  mentioned  of  James  Bramsgrovc 
and  his  family,  the  prospect  of  increased  comfort, 
and  of  improved  means  of  subsistence,  gave  arv  in- 
centive and  a  pleasure  to  all  their  labour  and  ex- 
ertions, during  the  late  harvest.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  needless  to  observe,  that  habits  of  application 
and  good  conduct,  when  once  acquired  and  enjoyed^ 
continue  in  almost  every  instance,  through  life,  a 
blessing  to  the  possessor  ;  and  that  where  the  cot- 
tager has  acquired  at  home  a  pleasurable  object  of 
Industry,  to  which  his  hopes  and  wishes  are  direct- 
ed, it  has  the  effect  of  attaching  him  to  his  situa- 
tion, of  augmenting  his  energy,  and  of  reconciling 
him  to  a  life  of  labour  and  hardship. 

There  are  situations,  in  which,  on  account  of 
the  high  value  and  rent  of  land,  or  on  account  of 
there  being  very  little  grass  land  or  common,  a  cow 
cannot  be  kept,  with  advantage,  by  the  cottager. 
There,  it  is  probable,  no  better  mode  can  be  sug- 
gested of  supplying  the  poor  with  milk,  thap  that 
so  successfully  adopted  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  neaf 
Litchfield :  but  a  pig  may  be  kept,  and  a  garden 
cultivated,  with  benefit  to  the  cottager,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

12/A  Dec.  1797.  : 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society y  for  promotion 
of  industry^  in  the  county  of  Essex.  By  John 
CONYERS,  £j^. 

In  November,  1794,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ep- 
ping  in  Essex,  to  take  into  consideration  a  proposal 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Aft  association  was  formed  of  fourteen  parishes, 
the  parochial  subscription  being  agreed  to  be  one 
per  cent,  on  their  rates,  and  that  of  individuals  not 
more  than  five  shillings  each.  This,  with  a  few 
-benefactions,  produced  in  1795,  the  sum  of  ^  154  ;• 

•  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  reader  the  following 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  Mr.  Conyers*  speech,  on  the 
^rst  proposal  of  this  establishment,  in  November,  1794. 
•*  The  plan  which  he  alluded  to,  and  which  he  shouM  have 
^*  the  honour  to  lay  beforie  the  meeting,  was  founded  on 
**  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  humane  laws,  which  this 
**  country  has  to  boast  of;  and  which  was  passed  in  the 
**  forty-thiid  yearof  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  the  maiiip  ' 
**  tenance  and  employment  of  the  poor.  The  object  of  this 
**  act  was,  not  merely  to  relieve  the  mdtg^nt,  but  to  prevent 
'<  indigence  itself.  It  was  calculated,  not  only  to  guard 
*^  agamst  poverty  and  distress,  but  against  vice  and  imrao'* 
**  rSity  also.  It  regarded  the  mental,  as  well  as  the  corporal 
**  welfare  of  those,  whom  it  professed  to  protect.  He  could 
"  not  avoid  observing  the  superiority  of  the  act  just  mcn- 
*<  tioned,  over  some  of  the  acts,which  have  been  since  passed 
"  for  the  regulation  of  the  poor ;  acts  which  permitted 
**  parishes  to  farm  their  poor  to  governors  of  xoorkkouses  {who^ 
**  interest  it  was  to  make  as  great  a  profit  of  them  as  possi- 
*«  ble)  and  to  affix  badges  to  the  clothes  of  beggars.  These 
**^  regulations  had  indeed  made  it  painful  to  indigent  persons 
"  of  any  sensibility  to  apply  for  relief,  which  the  mfirmi. 
*'  ties  and  calamities,  incident  to  human  nature,  rendered 
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which  was  propost^d  to  be  set  ap;iil  a$  9  fupd  *  fof 
giv4Q£  aanual  presents  of  clothing  to  those  chil4i^Q 
who  should  produce  the  best  specimens  of  industry; 
and  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding  j^  10.  eack,  for 
any  such  young  person  on  their  going  to  appren- 
ticeship, or  service,  or  being  npiarried,  acconding  to 
the  number  of  annual  prizes  suth  young  person 
should  have  obtained ;  and  also  rewards  in  money 
to  poor  persons  who  had  brought  up  four  or  more 
children  to  the  ^ge  of  fburt^n  yea?&  without  parish 
relief,  and  to  overseers  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  l^  the  execution  of  th^r  office,  and  ia 
the  employment  of  the  poor.  The  society  at  the 
same  time  took  measures  for  having  workrooms  w^ 
teachers  provided  in  the  different  parishes,  and  spfn- 
ning  wheels  and  a  supply  of  work  for  thp  poor  ajt 
their  own  houses  ;  and  also  for  ensuring  to  thfeiA 
that  they  should  be  paid  by  their,  payii^hes  xh^ /mI/ 
fricef  of  their  work  ;  which,  tho  making  a  diffbri. 

*•  necessary  for  them ;  but  neither  of  these  measures  had 
•*  reduced,  or  was  I'dcc^y  to  reduce,  the  number  of  thepoor^ 
"  or  to  correct  the  profligacy  of  their  manners.  **   fi(. 

3<f  MartAf  1798.  ' 

•  The  reader  \i  referred  for  fiirther  particulars,  t6'  a 
printed  accoimt  of  the  institution,  published  for  the  bene- 
m  of  the  Society,  and  soW  by  Cadell  and  Davie^  in  the 
Strand. 

+  The  poor,  who  mfght  otherwrse  be  inclined  to  spin 
yam,  labour  under  great  discouragement,  arising  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  paid  for  their  work  when  finish- 
ed. The  shopkeeper  of  whom  they  get  their  yam,  pro- 
fesses to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  per  hank ;  but, 
when  the  work  is  returned  to  hiin,  be  deducts  three-pence 
or  four- pence  (or  in  cases  whea  the  trade  has  been^lack, 
five-pence)  from  every  pound  of  wool  spun.  This  is^oji* 
side  red  '4&  the  wooUtapler's  profit.    Thus  an  indifiereat 
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cncc  of  only  three-pence  or  four-pence  in  the 
f  oundy  and  being  a  very  trifling  expence  to  the 

spinner,  who  makes  but  twelve  or  perhaps  ten  hanks  of  a 
pound  of  yarn,  gets  but  eight-pence  or  six-pence  for  her 
work.  But, this  is  not  the  only  discouragement.  The 
shopkeeper  makes,  a  favour  of  supplying  her  with  yarn, 
and  will  not  supply  her  with  any,  unless  she  will  consent, 
not  onLy  to  take  out  in  shop  goods  the  amount  of  what  she 
earns  by  spinning,  but  will  engage  to  purchase  of  ^m  alone 
such  necessaries  for  her  family  as  his  shop  will  furnish.  By 
these  means  she  is  precluded  from  laying  out  her  money  at 
any  other  shop,  where  she  thinks  she  could  get  articles  of, 
a  better  quality,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  any  imposition,  which  a  ^'ping  shopkeeper  may 
lay  upon  her. — The  committee  of  industry  in  Essex,  con- 
sidering their  fund  as  insufficient  for  the  pifirpose  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  fnom  this  oppression,  by  paying  them  the 
/ull  price  for  their  work,  has  recommended  the  plan  to 
parishes.  In  that  Of  Chipping  Ongar,  by  the  attention  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Herringliam  and  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants of  the  parish,  this  plan  has  been  carried  into 
execution,  and  has  produced  a  very  good  effect.  The  pa- 
rish procures  a  stock  of  wool  from  a  worsted  maker :  this 
is  deposited  at  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  poor,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  oerson  who  has  the  management  of  this  busi- 
.ness^  obtain  from  him  a  ticket ;  which  being  taken  to  tlie 
mistress  of  the  workhouse,  she  delivers  the  wool,  and  files 
the  ticket.  The  work,  when  finished,  is  carried  to  the 
person  who  gave  the  ticket,  and  he  immediately  makes  a 
payment  in  money,  deducting  (for  the  present  J  four-pence 
tor  every  pound  of  work.  Jihis  is  done  merely  to  prevent 
carelessness  in  spinning,  or  frauds  in  reeling ;  and  the 
gcoats  so  deducted  are  withheld,  till  the  whole  stock  of 
wool  is  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  where  every  spin- 
jier's  work  is  ticketed  with  her  name. — Upon  receiving  the 
approbation  of  the  manufacturer  as  to  the  work,  the  spin- 
ners are  paid  their  groats ;  and,  far  from  complaining  of 
their  being  withheld  in  the  first  instance,  they  express  a 
satisfaction  at  having  "  a  lump  of  money"  as  they  call  it, 
to  lay  out  in  clothing.    The  account  is  kept  as  follows : 


Names. 

Work 
issued. 

When  issued. 

When 
returned. 

Money 
paid. 

5  . 

0^ 

M.  Westwood. 
Ann  Smith. 

3  lb. 

4  lb. 

Mar.  15,  1798 
Mar.  16,  1798 

Mar.  19. 
,Mar.  21. 

48 

SJ.   od. 
zs,  8i. 

3 

4 
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parish,  was,  nerertheless,  to  the  individual  who  re*- 
ceived  it,  a  very  powerful  reward  aod  encourage-* 
ment. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1795,  there  were  52  children  candidates 
for  prizes,  as  spinners  and  knitters;  tand  zi 
parents,  who  had  brought  up  four  or  :more  children 
in  lawful  wedlock  without  parish  relief.  The  pa« 
rents  rleceived  donations,  not  exceeding  two  guineas- 
each,  varied  according  to  the  number  of  their  chil- 
dren,, and  other,  circumstances:  and  31  of  the 
children  received  presents  in  clothing,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  shillings  each,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent merits.  They  also  received  with  the  premiums 
certificates  *  of  good  behaviour,  which  they  con- 

,*  The  follo,wing  is  a  specimen  of  the  form  of  a  certifi- 
cate. 

Industry  and  good  behaviour 
procure  notice  and  estbbm« 


On  the  15th  day  of  January,  179S, 

Jane  Smith 

received  a  premium  in  clothing 

of  the  vaUie  of 

twenty  shillings 

from  the 

SOCIETY  OF  INDUSTRY, 

for  the 

himdreds  of  Ongar  and  Harlow, 

and  the 

half  hundred  of  Waltham 

jn  the  i   v 

COUNTY  OF  Essex, 
for  her  good  behaviour,  and  for  her  skill 
and  mdustry  in  spinning  worsted. 

John  Conyirs, 
Chairmao^ 

o 
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rider  as  marks  of  distinction,  and  of  which  tlrcy 
will  feel  the  beaeftt  thfrougk  llfe.^— In  i\ti^  ensuing* 
year,  an  equal  number  of  parents  received  dona* 
tionsy  on  account  of  the  families  they  had  brought 
up  ;  and  clothing,  to  the  amount  of  ^^  36.  i^s,  was 
given  to  37  children,  who  had  then  produced  thti 
specimens  of  industry,  in  spinning,  knittings  and 
plain  needle  work. -*-In  the  present  year  (Jan.  1798),. 
donations  of  clothing  have  been*  made  to  61  indus« 
trious  children  to  the  amount  of  /  51.  ly. ;  and 
to  parents,  the  sum  of  ^23.  12s.  :6d.  oa  account 
of  the  families  which  they  have  brought  up. 

OBSERVATIONS/ 
This  establishment,  formed  on  th<i  same  plan  as 
that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowyer  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
rendered  successful  by  the  great  aiteritioti  gtVen  to 
it^by  the  trustees  ,of  the  different  districts,  re- 
quires very  little  comment.  It  is  obvious  that  its 
operation,  by  the  most  pleasing  and  acceptable 
means,  those  of  encouragement  and  atterttiorty  must 
be  to  increase  the  industry  and  good  habits  of  the 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  greatly  to  improve 
the  rising  generation.  The  donations  may  appear 
small  to  those,  who  have  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  labouring  poor,  to 
learn  that  very  trifling  rewards,  given  with  kind-- 
ness,  in  a  disinterested  and  honourable  way,  and 
unincumbered  with  any  humiliatihg  conditiony  will 
do  wonders  in  exciting  the  industry  and  economy 
of  the  cottager;  and,  in  attaching  him,  by  every 
ticof  gratitude  and  affection^  to  those  who  feel  suf- 
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cicntly  the  obligation  of  their  own  duiyy  to  become 
the  friends  and  benefactors  of  the  poor. — I  cannot 
omit  taking  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  every 
measure  of  this  kind  should  be  so  framed  and  con- 
ducted, that  the  motives  may  not  merely  escape  the 
^ilt  of  letng  tntere^edj  but  be  exempt  from  the 
discredit  of  being,  suspected^ 
Feb.  $th,  J  7^. 
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Extract  from  an  account  (fa  London  $oup  shop.  By 
William  Hillyer. 

In  April,  1796,  there  being  a  desire  of  supply- 
ing the  labourers  on  the  Foundling  estate,  and  the 
poor  in  that  neighbourhood,  with  food  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  in  more  plenty  than  they  had  been  able 
to  obtain  it,  I  received  a  proposal  for  my  opening 
a  soup  shop  on  the  Foundling  estate,  from  which 
the  poor  might  be  supplied  by  tickets  with  soup, 
pudding,  and  meat.  A  Rumford  roaster,  i6| 
inches  wide,  12  inches  high,  and  32  inches  deep, 
and  two  Rumford  boilers,  one  of  35, gallons,  and  the 
other  of  46  gallons,  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, 
were  fitted  uj>  for  me,  under  Count  Rumford's  di- 
rection, by  the  gentleman  who  made  the  proposal* 
This  was  placed  in  my  back  kitchen,  a  room  11 
feet  by  13,  and  was  calculated  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  daily  supply  of  400  persons. 

Previous  to  opening  the  shop,  there  were  hand- 
bills printed,announcingmy  situation,  and  my  prices; 
which  were  as  follows  : — for  a  mess  of  boiled  beef 
and  vegetables  three-pence  ;  for  half  a  pound  c5f 
rice  plum  pudding  one  penny;  and  for  a  pint  of  pease 
soup  *  one  penny. — 3000  tickets  were  prepared  for 

•  The  price  at  which  Hillyer  sells  his  soup  is  much 
more  than  that  at  which  it  is  supplied  at  the  subscription 
soup  shops  :  but  there  is  a  great  difterence  between  a  soup 
shop,  by  the  profits  of  which  a  man  is  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family,  and  a  soup  ^hop,  the  expences  of  which  are 
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these  different  articles,  at  31.  a  dozen  for  the  meat 
tickets,  and  li.  a  dozen  for  the  others.  With  thes^ 
advantages,  and  the  purchase  of  as  mahy  tickets  of 
me  as  put  me  into  a  little  ready  Cash,  I  opened  my 
soup  shop  in  the  new  colonnade,  near  the  Found- 
ling, on  the  19th  of  May,  1795.  Among  the  htsi 
of  niy  customers  were  the  Irish  labourers,  who 
worked  at  the  buildings  on  the  Foundling  estate: 
fbese  men,  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  pease 
soup,  and  a  halfpenny  worth  of  bread  for  break- 
fast, anid  the  same  quaitity  at  dinner,  which  cost 
dicm  four-pence  a  day,  were  equal  to  the  hard 
kbour>  in  which  they  were  employed. 

In  nKJcing  the  soup,  and  indeed  in  dressing  all 
the  food,  the  Rumford  kitchen  enabledlme  to  sup- 
ply the  pubUe  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  I  could  other- 
wise teive  done,  with  profit^  t6  myself.— For  fomd 
months  taj  shop  went  on  very  well ;  but th^  pro- 
gress of  the  buildings  being  gradually  retarded;  and 
at  length  gteatty  checked,  by  the  war,  my  business 
iaseasiblydifninished,  many  of  my  customers  hav- 
ing gone  into  the  sea  service ;  so  that  at  Lady- 
day,  1797,  with-  the  approbation 'of  my  friend^;  I 
moved  to  -Fulwood's  Rerits,  Holborn  ;  a  neigh- 
bourhood, that  praised  infe  a  regular  ahd  increas- 
ed custom  for  my  shop,  f 

to  be  supported  by  a  liberal  subscription.  The  latter  is  an 
^cellent  and  useful  charity  j  .but  l^  requires  a  constant 
mnd  liberal  support;  the  other,  as  will  ^j^pear  by  HiUyer's 
ac»oun*,  may,  ^¥itK  a^Ettle  attention,  be  established  where- 
ever  it  i^  wanted  J  and\^ijl  not  only  maint^n ;  itstlf,  but 
will  give  maintenance  to  ^  deserving-  family,    B. 

-    ' '■■■■'     03        ■  ••••     •    ■ 
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My  business  has  in  consequence  greatly  in- 
creased; and  ^ith  still  more  advantage  ta  me  from 
my  Rumford  kitchen,  which  has  enabled  nae  to 
extend -it  a  great  deal  further,  than  I  could  in  the 
common  way  of  dressing.  My  average  consump- 
tion of  butchers'  meat  in  my  shop,  is  froto  400  lb. 
to  500  lb.  weight  a  week  ;  so  that  by  the  large 
quantities  of  meat  (such  as  hams,  beef,  ^r^utten, 
&c.)  boiled  in  the  water,  of  which  the  pease  soup 
its  afterwards  made,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ant« 
mal  nouri$hment  is  added  to  the  ordinary  ingredi- 
ents of  the  soup,  which  ai:e  in  themseliK^y  and 
independent  of  th^t  addition,  nutritious  and  whole- 
some. This  makes  the  generality  of  custoibers  pre- 
fer the  soup'to  the  pydding,  except  during  summer; 
and  as  those,  who  have  penny  tickets 'for  soup  of 
pudding,  may  always  have  which  ^hey!please>. the 
1.  quantity  of  i^oup  used  is  much,  greater  than  tha^{of 
f  pudding.     ,  .  .  ,      .      . 

The  prices  of  the  diger^t  articles'  to  b^  bad  now 
at. the  shopi^^eat  and  of  the  best  .quality^  }are  as 
follows:  .     M 

-  A  mess  of  rofust  .m^t  with  vegetables  ,  ,4^. 
Ditto  of  boiled  mpa^t  witji  di^o  -  },.  -  -  ^  3^. 
A  pint  of  leg  of  beef  ft-^w  with  the  Ddcat  .'  a^. 
A  pint  of  soup  -  -  -  .  -  ..  irf. 
I  pound  of  pudding  -  -  -  irf. 
Bread        .    ,   ^        -   .  .  "   .     ^.       "i      i^ 

-  Tabjebecr  .  ,  -t  ■  -j-r-  •  -j  -•  •-'-  '"  |<^. 
For  the  best  (Johipany  there"  is '  a  neat  cohort* 

able  room^  with  tables  properly  set  but,  where  any 
gentleman'  may  order  sou]^,  boiled  meat  and  vege- 
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tables,  and  plum  pudding,  the  price  of  the  whole 
dinner,  including  bread  and  beer,  being  six-pence. 
If  he  has  roast  meat,  there  is  the  addition  of  a 
penny^;  and,  if  porter,  a  penny  threc-farthings 
more. 

Besides  the  quantity  of  spup  daily  made  for  tic-> 
kets  and  chance  customers,  there  are  orders  from  the 
country,  and  for  some  public  buildings,  to  a  consi- 
derable amount.  ,  From  one  parish,  that  of  Bed- 
ding;ton  in  Surrey,  there  is  a  regular  order  for  3a 
gallons. A  week.  'jThis  cpmes  from  a  subscription 
of  g^ntlemen^  \yho  finfl  they  can  )be  .supplied  with 
it  in  this  way.  better,  apd  at  less  ex  pence,  than  they 
can  rn^al^e  it;,  ;ind  that  the  poor  like  it  very  much^ 
and  are  extremely  tj^apkful  for  it.  I  send  this  SQup> 
at  8^.  a  gallon  *  in  casks  of  16  gallons  each,  tp  the 
jJace  in  the  Borough,  from  w hence. the  w.aggp^ 
sets  off:  but  where  any  Eubscription,  or  any  poor- 
house,  or  public  body,  orders  a  certain  weekly  quan- 
tity at  a  fixed  hour,  and  sends  a  ^ask  or  other  vessel 
for  it,  it  will  be  delivered  at  the  reduced  pjjce  of  7^, 
a 


•  •  Sihee.  IhW  icdoimP  wa§  i«^tfen  Mi^;  Mojer  has  made 
Hillyer  a  pres^pt  of^ adjgesffr^  for  preparing  soup,  con-*, 
taining  5  gallons^  As  far  as  experiment  can  have  i>one,  it* 
has  proved  very  useful,  in  saving  both  food  and  fuel. 
Mr.  Moser  is  making  him  another  to  contain  20  gallons. 
If  Hillyer  can  bring  this  completely  into  use  (and  there 
seems  no  doubt  but  he  may),  he  will  be  able  to  make  the 
soup  at  much  less  expence  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  nejLt 
winter  to  supply  it  for  the  poor,  in  lar^e  quantities  at  a 
very  reduced  price*    B.  ~ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  personsj  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  set  up  soup  shops  like  the  above,  I  hope 
I  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  success  and  perrtianerice  c»f  the  shop,  tVikt  the 
materials  should  be  ^^5^/ of  their  kind,  and  zjdhole^ 
some  ;  and  that  there  should  not  only  ht  apparent  hid 
real  cleanliness  in  every  part  of  the  businesis.  In 
ordei-  to  make  it  answer  a  TluMFORto  Ki+tHEN* 
ako  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  economy  o$ 
food  and  lab6ur,as  wellasof  ftjel*;  a'hdthat,  ?h  iisin^ 
the  fuel,  the  strictest  limitation  is  requisite  to  pre- 
Tent  the  increase  of  the  quantity  bf  "coals ;  of  which ,^ 
if  too  much  is  used,  there  is  not  dnly  a  waste  of  food 
and  Fuel,  but  xht  apparatus  is  very  sdon  wbrn  but: 
I  have  only  to  add^  thaf  tK6' rfeal  (Comfort  witfi'wMdv 
the  poor  (whether  they  come  with  a' ticket  or  with 
a'penny)  enjby  iheir  evening  ihess  of  soup,  is  to  me 
i  constant  source  of  pleasure  ;  and  that  I  haycf  the 
^dtisfaiction  of  reflecting,  that  while  I  am  rtiaking 
a  comfortable  provision  for  myself  and  my* family,* 
I  -aqi,  in  my  humWe  staiiion^  contributing,  in  some 
dtegree,  to  the  comfort  of  tn^  fcllow-d-eatbrcs. ' ' 

74tbyan.  1798.  . 


.-1 


1    . 


A*.      I 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  school  of  industry  for 
children^  at  Lewi  sham  in  Kent.  By  John  Fors- 
TER,  Esq. 

In  April,  1796,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lewisham  was  called,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up 
a  school  of  industry,  for  the  children  of  that  parish. 
The  subscribers  came  to  a  resolution  to  prepare  ac- 
commodations for  the  reception  of  60  children,  and 
the  house  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  May,  1796. 

The  children  are  admitted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  subscribers,  and  by  order  of  the  committee. 
In  summer  the  school  is  open  from  six  o^clock  in 
the  morning  to  six  at  night,  and  in  winter  during 
the  hours  of  daylight ;  but  the  children  have  usu- 
ally finished  their  task  by  two  b'clock  ;  they  then 
go  away,  unless,  which  is  the  case  with  some  of 
them,  they  prefer  to  w6rk  additional  hours' ^«  their 
$wn  account.  They  receive  two  meals' a  day,  k 
breakfast  and  a  dinner' ;  one  hour  being  allowed  at 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  at  breakfast.  They  are 
employed  in  spinning,  winding,  and  knitting  ^  and 
one  b(^  in  weaving.  The  present  weaver  is  aA 
active  boy,  not  ro  years  of  age  :  his  predecessor  had 
been  employed  but  a  very  little  time,  before  he  had 
an  offer  of  a  permanent  engagement  at  a  cottoi 
mill.  In  rotation  they  all  receive  tessons  in  read- 
ing. The  children's  weekly  maintenance  is  esti- 
mated at  IS.  td.  pef  head  ;  and  where  they  earn 
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more  in  any  week  (as  some  do  6d.  a  week,  and 
some  I  J.)  they  are  paid,  and  carry  home  the  over- 
plus. One  little  boy  (who  came  from  the  work- 
house with  but  a  bad  character,  but  who  now  pos- 
sesses a  very  good  one)  earns  not  less  than  an  extra 
shilling  a  week  ;  he  has  during  the  last  month, 
put  into  the  master's  hands,  in  trust  for  him,  the 
^um  of  5/.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  children^  who 
are  entirely  maintained  at  the  parish  expence,  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  certain  allowance  ;  but  they  are  re- 
warded, according  to  their  industry  and  good  beha- 
viour. It  is  however  in  contemplation  to  make 
them  a  certain  allowance  ;  probably  a  sixth  of  their 
earnings. 

Spinning  wheels  are  lent,  ^nd  materials  are  fnX'^ 
;iiished  at  home,-for  any  of  the  adult  inhabitants 
pf  the  parish,  who  wish  employment ;  and  they  are 
jpaid  for  their  work  upon  delivery.  A  suit  of  clothes, 
^lade  of  the  cloth  ^nd  camblet  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, is  yearly  given  to  eacji  of  thp  children, 
who  attend  the  school,  as  a  reward  for  th^ir  good 
behaviour,  ar^d  to  ep^ble  them  to  appear  decently 
^nd  regularly  at  diurch  on  Sunday^.  '       . 

In  the  infancy  of  a  manufacture)  there  is  neces- 
sarily a  loiss  from  the  waste  of  raw  materials*  ,  In 
the  present  instapce.it  must  be  adniitted^  t,b"at  Y:.ery 
littJe  profit  accrued  from  the  labour,  of  t^e  children, 
during  the  first^6  months ;  but, ,  for  th^r  nej^t  half 
year,  the  profit  w^s  gi;adually  increasing ;.  ^nd  it 
advanced  so  mijich^jthat  ftt  the  end  of  the.year^  on 
t}\e  30tK  of  May^,  1797,  the  n^t  profit  of  the  manu^ 
factpry  ^d .  afla9Uf)ted  to  ;^55;. — T^at  profit  ma| 
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be  fairly  stated  at  ;f  loo.  a  year  in  future.  The 
school  of  iiidastry  now  ^Kpplies  the  parish  work- 
house with  roost  of  their  articles  of  clothing;  be- 
sides which,  a  stock  of  knitted  stockings,  and  of 
of  camblets  and  worsted,  is  kept  in  the  warehouse^ 
,to  be  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail*  The  demand 
for  t;hem  has  been  gradually  increasing ;  and  the 
inhabitants  have  fpund  their  advantage  in  the  pur- 
chase of  them. 

The- weekly  expence  of  the  family,  upon  an 
average,  is  3 J.  a  head  per  day ;  including  the*  ao 
parish  children,  and  the  master  and  mistress  atid 
their  two  children,  who  have  their  three  meals  a 
day,  and  lodge  in  the  house.  For  each  of  the  pa-^ 
•rish  children  the  establishment  is  allowed  the  sum 
of  3/.  a  ^cek  ;  which  is  near  ^^50.  a  year  less  than 
the  expence  of  merely  feeding  them  in  the  work- 
house, during  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of 
die  expences  and  receipts  of  the  establ^ment. 

'payments,  £.   s. 

Maintenance  of  the  family,  clothing,  &c.   250    o 
Wages  of  master  and  mistress  ;   lox.  per 
week.     He  is  extremely  well  acquainted 
with  every  process  in  the  woollen  manu^ 
facture  -  -  -  a6     o 


Carried  forward        -         276 


•  This  number  occasionally  varies ;  there  have  been  %i 
in  the  school  at  a  time :  but  the  number  ^ill  probably  be 
much  less* 
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I.     s. 
.T  Brought  forward     -     276     o 

School  mistrdss ;  who  teaches  the  children 

to  read   •         -  -  -  30 

Rent  of  the  house»  aiid  the  wooden  build- 
ing behind.  //  was  a  blacksmith's  shopy 
but  is  now  the  school  and  work-room  13   10 

Insurance  .-  -  '   -  I     o 

Mr.  Hall,  the  manager,  who  does  not  livb     > 
in  the  house,  but  attends  occasionally. 
Ht  purchases  the  provisions  and  materials 
for  the  workf  and  provides  a  sale  for  the 
articles  of  manufacture  -  -       30     o 

Incidents^  gratuity  to  the  secretary,  &c.        26  10 


.RECEIPTS. 
Parish  rents  appropriated  to  the  institution     60    o 
Allowance  for  20  parish  children,  at  3^.  a 

w<5ck  each  -  -  •         156    o 

Profits  of  manufactory  per  annum  ;  sup- 
posed -  .  -      100    0 


316    o 
Deficiency  in  the  infancy  of  the  establish- 
ment, to  be  made  good  by  subscription      34    0 


There  are  48  persons,  including  the  master  and  I 
mistress  and  their  two  children,  who  breakfast  and 
dine  regularly  in  the  house.  The  table  of  diet^  and 
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quantities  allowed  for  them,  which  are  quite  as 
much  as  they  wish,  are  as  follows  ; 
Monday.  Breakfast.    Rice  milk  ;  made  of  4  lb.  of 
rice,  I  lb.  of  fiour,  i  lb.  of  sugar,  and  4 
quarts  of  milk. 
— —  Dinner,    ao  lb.  of  beef,  and  a  peck  of 

potatoes,  with  17  lb.  of  bread. 
Tuesday.  Breakfast.    Broth  and  13  lb.  of  bread. 
■  Dinner.  Boiled  rice ;  consisting  of  151b. 

of  rice,  x|  lb.  of  sugar,  and  3  quarts  of 
milk. 
Wednesday.  Same  as  Monday. 
Thursday.  Same  as  Tuesday. 
Friday.  Breakfast.    Gruel,  made  of  2  quarts  of 
oatmeal,  with  the  allowance  of  i  lb.  of 
butter,  XI  lb.  of  bread,  and  I  lb.  of  salt. 
I.  Dinner.   Beef  stew;  consisting  of  22  lb. 
of  shins  of  beef,  and  a  peck  of  potatoes, 
with  171b.  of  bread. 
Saturday.   Same  as  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  workhouse  children  and  the  master's  fa- 
mily (in  all  24}  have,  for  their  Sunday  breakfastt 
gruel,  made  of  one  quaat  of  oatmeal,  with  the  al- 
lowance of  half  a  pound  of  butter,  81b.  looz.  of 
bread,  and  40Z.  of  salt ;  for  dinner,  12  lb.  of  jbeef, 
half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  5  lb.  5  oz.  of  bread,  8  oz. 
of  salt,  and  3  quarts  of  beer  ;  for  supper  on  Sun- 
day, 6  lb.  80Z.  of  bread,  |lb.  of  cheese,  and  2 
quarts  of  beer,  and  the  same  supper  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  with  a  little  additional  allowance 
of  bread,  of  which  they  seem  to  require  more  on 
.    week-days  than  on  Sunday.    The  price  of  the  beef 
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is  31.  a  Stone,  or  4|^J.  per  pound  ;  of  the  2  shins  of 
beef  (weight  per  average,  iftcluding  bone,  22  lb.) 
2s,  6d, ;  of  potatoes  20(/*  a  bushel ;  of  their  bread, 
which  is  good  seconds,  j^d.  the  quartern  loaf,  or 
rather  more  than  i{ci,  a  pound. 
'  By  the  preceding  bill  of  fare  it  will  appear,  tliat 
the  cheap  article  of  rice  now  forms  a  "very  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  children's  diet*  The  use 
of  it  has  been  gradually  increased,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  acquired  a  greater  fondness 
for  it  than  for  other  food,  and  partly  from  the  ob- 
servation of  its  nutritive  and  wholesome  qualities^ 
Its  average  increase,  on  boiling  in  mere  water,  has 
been  found  to  be  fourfold:  with  the  addition  of 
milk,  it  is  much  more. — The  good  health,  which 
the  children  have  uniformly  enjoyed  has  been  re- 
markable :  several  of  them,  who  were  weak  and 
sickly  at  their  admission,  have  since  become  healthy 
and  vigorous  ;  to  which  their  new  habits  of  clean- 
liness and  regularity; -and  the  exercise  of  spinning 
by  hand  wheels  in  an  airy  apartment,  as  well  as 
their  diet,  which  is  nutritious  and  plentiful,  may 
probably  have  conduced.  The  improvement  in 
their  morals  and  behaviour  has  been  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  Vi'ishes  of  the  promoters  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  found  that,  iti  proportion  as  thfc  chil- 
dren become  skilful  and  tiseful,  their  parents  and 
friends,  learning  their  value,  becbme  desirous  of 
withdrawing  them,  because-they  can  employ  them 
to  more  advantage.*    This  has  already  been  the 

•  Upon  a  visit  to  the  Lewisham  school  of  industry,  I 
had  procured  a  list  of  the  children  employed,  and  the 
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case  of  many,  and  generally  has  happened  in  the 
course  of  6  months  after  they  have  been  received 
into  the  school ;  as  the  habits  of  order  and  indus« 
try,  which  the  children  acquire  there,  render  them 
so  desirable  as  apprentices,  that,  tho  there  has  been 
a  difficulty  heretofore  in  finding  situations  in  pri- 
vate families  for  any  parish  children,  because  they 
came  out  of  a  workhouse,  yet  they  arc  now  sought 
for,  and  the  parish  is  relieved  from  the  expence  of 
their  maintenance  at  a  much  earlier  age,  than  if 
they  had  been  kept  in  the  workhouse. 

One  other  very  great  advantage  resulting  from 
this  esjablishment,  and  from  its  necessary  connect 
tion^with'the  poor  of  the  parish,  is,  that  the  gentle- 
men* who  have  interested  themselves  in  its  success^ 
have  thereby  been  induced  to  take  a  very  active 
part' in  the  management  of  the  poor  ;  and  one  of 
th^,  Robert  Saunders,  Esq.  is  now  serving  the 
oflice  of  overseer  for  his  second  year.  It  will  be 
obviou^  that  a  greater  benefit  to^he  poor,'and  a 

amount  and  profit  'of  the  work  done  by  each,  vith  a  vicW 
of  insertii>g  it  i^  t;hese  notes  :  b\it,  upon  repeating  my  in- 
quiry a  few  weeks  after,  I  learn  that  some  of  their  best 
hands  are  gone  out,  apprentices  to  trade,  or  into  servi<», 
in  consequence  of  improved  habits  and  character ;  and  thaf 
there  is  not  one  now  in  the  school  of  the  age.  of  ii  years* 
Even  the  little  weaver,  in  the  tenth  yearr  cf  ku  age,  has  ac». 
cepte4  ci'^  advantageous  offer  in  his  oipn  lifiCt  and-  quitted  the 
school.  .  Circumstances,  like  these^  must  always  check  the 
progress,  and  diminisli  thcrprofits^  of  manufactories  in  in* 
•dustry  schools,;  but  they  shew  the  value  and  real  benefit 
of  those  establishments,  as  nurseries  of  useful  members  of 
society,  instructing  and  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  the  most 
iiseful  and  acceptable  relief, — tnat  which  comes  from  their 
own  industry  and  good  habits.  B. 
x«M  Aprils  1798. 

Pa 
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considerable  saving  to  the  parish,  must  be  the  con^ 
sequences  of  such  an  institution.  The  poor  are 
more  happy,  an(^  better  taken  care  of  than  they 
were  before ;  and  the  saving,  from  the  new  system, 
will  hardly  be  less  than  ;^56o.  a  year. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

By  the  preceding  account  it  will  appear,  how  much 
may,  at  a  very  small  expence>be  effected  by  a  judi- 
cious and  spirited  adoption  of  one  of  the  measures, 
directed  by  the  statute  43d  Elizabeth.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  upon  the  effects  which  this  establishment 
lias  necessarily  produced  on  the  morals,  the  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  health  of  the  children;  who,  being 
now  habituated  to  industry,  instructed  in  reading, 
and  accustomed  to  a  regular  attendance  on  divine 
^rvice,  are  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  obedience  and  reverence  to  their  Creator,  and  of 
that  utility,  which  h^  has  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  separating  the  parish 
children  from  the  contagion  of  those  dissolute  and 
profligate  characters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all 
workhouses,  the  maintaining  of  them  at  a  less  ex- 
pence,  and  the  educating  of  them  in  the  habits 
of  industry  and  virtue  (circumstances  which  apply 
to  the  parish  children  removed  from  the  workhouse 
to  the  school  of  industry),  it  should  be  observed, 
that  a  very  great  relief  is  also  given  to  the  other 
poor  of  the  parish,  by  easing  the  parents  of  the  bur- 
then of  maintaining  so  many  of  their  children,  and 
by  giving  the  mothers  profitable  employment  at 
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home ;  a  relief,  that  by  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cottager,  has  a  just  and  honourable 
tendency  to  reduce  the  poor's-rates. — ^Establish- 
iBeDt$,  Uke  that  at  Levvisham,  have  also  the  merit 
of  coTJTecting  the.little  pilfering  habits  of  the  infant 
poQX,  the  source  of  so  n)apy  vices  and  crimes  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  of  preserving  them  from  idleness  and 
bad  example,  and  training  them  in  virtuous  and  in* 
dustrtous  habits,  so  as  to  make  them  blessings  to 
their  parents,  acid  useful  and  valuable  members  of 
•ociety* 

22^  f^h  179^. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
foor  have  lately  been  supplied  with  hr^ad  and  meat 
soup  at  Birmingham.  By  Thomas  Berkard^ 
Esq. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1796,  a  soup  shop 
was  openedby  subscription  in  Peck  Lane,  Birming- 
ham, for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup  at  a  reduced 
|>rice ;  the  extra  expence  being  defrayed  by  a  small 
subscription  among  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham. 

This  winter,  the  same  subscription  was  again 
opened  in  Colmore  Row,  on  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved plan  ;  and,  in  December  last,  notice  was 
given  that  this  soup,  together  with  bread,  were 
ready  for  delivery  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  to  families  according  to  their  necessities ; 
the  price  being  one  penny  for  half  a  pound  of  house'" 
hold  breads  and  a  quart  of  the  soup.  The  average 
quantity  of  soup  so  delivered,  for  three  months  past, 
has  been  3000  quarts  a  week,  with  one  15001b. 
weight  of  bread  ;  and  ^\s  great  relief  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor,  is  supplied  by  a  subscription^ 
that  does  not  quite  amount  to  ^^300. 

Before  I  state  the  circumstances  of  a  charity j^ 
which  does  so  much  good  at  so  little  expence,  and 
which  reflects  so  much  credit  on  its  conductors,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mention,  that,  in  December,. 
1795,  subscriptions  have  been  opened  at  Birming- 
hami  as  at  other  places,  fgr  the  relief  of  the  poor^ 
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on  account  of  the  high  price  of  bread ;  that  above 
3^1200.  had  been  collected  ;  and,  during  that  win- 
ter, distributed  to  the  poor  in  bread  and  potatoes ; 
but  that  it  had  not  given  them  any  thing  like  the 
benefit,  or  satisfaction,  that  they  are  now  receiving 
from  les«  than  a  fourth  of  that  8um« 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  the  gentlemen,  who  had 
conducted  this  charity,  determined  to  adopt  the  ex- 
ample of  those,  who  had  prepared  soups  on  Count 
Rumford*s  principle,  so  far  varied  in  the  cookery  as 
to  be  adapted  to  an  English  taste  ;  and,  upon  a  sub* 
scription  of  about  ;^300.  they  sold  to  the  poor  s 
meat  soup  with  fried  bread,  hot  every  day  from 
twelve  to  two,  at  one  penny  a  quart.  The  average 
quantity  supplied  during  that  season  was  looo 
quarts  a  week. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  present  winter^ 
the  receipt  for  the  soup  was  improved ;  and  the 
quantity  distributed  has  increased  to  3000  quarts  a 
week,  half  a  pound  of  good  whcaten  bread  being 
given  with  each  quart  of  soup,  for  a  penny ;  but 
no  family  being  allowed  to  have  more  than  two  or 
three  quarts  at  a  time. — The  overseers  of  the  poor 
there,  have,  to  their  hcmour,  opened  a  similar  shof 
near  the  workhouse  at  Birmingham ;  so  that  th^ 
whole  supply  may  be  now  calculated  at  6000  quarts 
a  week. 

The  communication  of  the  minute  circumstances 
of  a  charity,  operating  so  extensively  and  benefi- 
cially, and  with  so  small  a  fund,  may  be  interesting 
and  useful,  not  only  to  manufacturing  towns,  but 
to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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The  average  prime  cost  of  the  soup,  including  all 
cxpencesof  house-rent,  servants,  fuel,  &c.  is  5^/.  a 
gallon;  of  the  bread, i6rf.  fqr  41b. &  $oth^  the  \q9» 
an  the  3000  quarts  of  mi^at  soup,  and  t5oolb^  WQighH 
of  wheaten  bread,  sold^every  vv^eek,  may  be  set,  oh( 
an  average,  at  £.1 2.  lOJ.  per  week.  This  may  po^ 
sibly  receive  a  little  increase  fix)m  some  incidental 
and  extra  ei^penCes  of  the  institution ;  but,  after, 
allowing  for  that,  it  will  appear  that  th^  subscript 
tion  ^f  ;^3oo.  is  niiore  than  adequate  to  the  supply 
ef  20  weeks  ;'  a  period,,  extending  from  the  begin- 
ning of  December  to  the  middle  of  the.ertsuing 
April. 

For  making  the  ^up,  therjs  are  two  cast  iron 
boilers  of  120  gallons  ^ach  ;  and  a  vessel,*  called  a 

♦  I  haye  extracted  from  a  letter,  from  Mr.  Biddle  of 
fiirmingham,  some  accountof  their  modeof  using  the  diges- 
ter^—The  bones  are  cvit  into  small  pieces  with  ail  axe,  and 
part  of  them  put  into  the  digester,  which  is  611ed  tworthirds 
ivith  water,  and  the  lid  screwed  down ;  when  the  first  ope- 
ration takes  .place,  for  two  or  three  hours,  with  a  light 
weight  on  the  valve.  What  then  remains  undissolved  is 
put  a  second  time  into  the  digester,  with  the  rest  of  the 
bones,  and  the  same  quantity  of  water,  a  greater  weight 
being  laid  on  the  valve,  equal  to  40  lb.  or  501b.  on  the 
square  inch.  When  the  bones  are  supposed  to  be  nearly 
dissolved,  and  the  vessel  is  cool  enough  to  open,  the  meat 
is  added  (\  art  of  it  being  previously  fried,  to  give  a  flavour 
to  the  soup),  and  the  whole  boiled  together  for  two  or  three 
hours,  with  only  a  small  pressure  on  the  valve.  The  gravy  is 
then  sprained  off  for  use.  Of  the  bones  not  more  than  one 
pound  \\  eight  in  twenty  remains  undissolved. — Such  is  the 
iTiode  of  using  the  digester  at  Birmingham  j  in  which  some 
skill,  and  a  great  degree  of  attention  is  required.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  fur  common  use,  the  operation  need  not  be  so 
powerful,  nor  the  iiquetacticn  of  the  bone  so  completely 
effected.  The  separation  of  the  nutrtve  part,  without  an 
€»</r^  dissolution  taking  place,  might  be  all  that  is  desirable 
to  attain.   As  the  introduction  of  this  inventign  into  com- 

» 
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digisUry  for  previously  dissolving  to  a  jelly  the  ani- 
mal food  that  is  to  be  used  in  it. — The  following  is 
the  receipt,  and  the  present  cost  of  the  materials,  for 
160  gallons  of  soup. 

Solb.  of  beef,  shoulder,  bosom,  or  stick-    £.    J.    A 
ing  pieces,  (or  sometimes  the  fore 
quarter)  with  three  ox's  melts,  or 
lungs,  given  in  by  the  butchers,  and 
weighing  about  i61b. 

Tour  legs  of  beef,  weight  about  341b. 

Three  ox's  cheeks,  weight  about  a7lb. 

37  quarts  of  white  pease 

2 1  lb.  of  onions 

4.81b.  of  ground  rice 

I2lb.  ofsalt 

6  oz.  of  black  pepper 

2  oz«  ground  ginger 

\  oz.  of  cayenne  pepper 

Mint,  celery,  carrots,  and  leeks,  often 
sent  in  as  presents^  but  when  pur- 
chased cost  -  -  —     1  — • 


18 

4 

3 

8 

3 

— 

7 

4 

I 

8 

10 
I 

3 



10 



% 



3 

Cost  of  materials  for  i6o  gallons  of  soup     276 

mon  use  may  be  of  general  benefit,  particularly  to  the  poor, 
by  economizing  and  increasing  the  plenty  of  the  country* 
I  have  had  one  made  on  a  more  simple  construction,  and 
not  requiring  any  weidit  on  the  valve.  It  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Moser's  in  Prith-street,  Suho.  It  is 
intended  to  be  used  with  a  slow  and  very  gentle  fire,  such 
as  is  frequently  left  on  a  cottager's  hearth  at  bed  time. 
Some  of  these  digesters,  adapted  to  cottages,  and  holding 
about  four  quarts,  will  be  soon  ready  for  sale  at  Messieurs 
Jackson  and  Moser's,  at  the  price  ot  about  $s*  each.    B. 
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The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  orfginal  cost  of 
the  materials  for  i6o  gallons  of  this  soup,  exclusive 
of  house  rent,  attendance,  fuel,  and  other  incidental 
expences,  does  not  amount  to  quite  three  pence  three 
farthings  a  gallon  ; — and  that  it  contains  the  essence 
of  14.7  pounds  of  meat,  48  pounds  of  rice,  and  37 
quarts  of  pease. — The  soup  is  prepared  by  previ- 
ously dissolving  the  meat  and  bones  in  the  digester  ; 
a  vessel  which  has  been  used  at  Birmingham  with 
great  effect,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  bones  to 
jelly  in  the  apace  of  a  few  iiours.  The  gravy  is 
then  strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  cullender ; 
and>  if  any  part  of  the  bones  remains  undissolved, 
ancf  there  is  occasion,  it  undergoes  a  second  opera- 
tion in  the  digester.  "The  gravy,  having  been  thus 
prepared  the  day'bcfore,  is  divided  equally  between 
the  two  boilers,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and"t1ie  pease  then  put  in  and  boiled,  until  they  are 
nearly  di*ssolved*to  a  pulp :  this  will  take  about  two 
hours.  The  ground  rice  is  then  added  (being  first 
mixed  with  cold  water),  and  is  boiled  for  some 
fimfe,  being  constantly  kept  stirring.  Thin  the  ce- 
lery and  carrots  (a  middle  sized  bowl  full,  cut  small) 
with  a  few  leeks,  may  be  put  in,  and  kept  boiling 
about  an  hour  ;  when  the  salt,  pepper,  and  ginger, 
mixed  together,  in^y  be  added  to  the  soup,  and 
the  whole  will  be  soon  ready  for  use*;  and,  before 
it  is  distributed,  the  dried  mint  is  added  ;  but.  not 
boiled  in  it. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

The  first  object  of  attention,  here,  is  the  compa- 
rative extent  and  benefit  of  the  present  system  of 
charity  at  Birmingham,  opposed  to  that  adopted 
therein  December,  1795.  The  power  of  giving  an 
increased  effect  to  Christian  benevolence,  by  these 
soups,  is  one  of  the  advantages,  for  which  this 
country  is  indebted  to  the  philanthropy  of  Count 
Rumford.  Such  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  cha- 
rity as  that  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  county  of 
Warwick,  has  not  merely  the  merit  of  producing  a 
greater  benefit  in  its  effects,  but  of  offering  the  only 
efficient  and  proper  means  of  inducing  the  lower 
classes  of  life,  to  adopt  a  better  and  more  nourishing 
system  of  diet,  than  that  which  they  at  present  pos- 
sess. The  saving,  from  this  new  species  of  cook- 
ery, is  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scale 
on  which  it  is  executed  ;  but  its  economy  is  appli- 
cable and  useful  in  the  narrowest  establishment, 
and  in  the  smallest  cottage  ;  and  it  is  the  best  cor-» 
rective  of  that  waste  of  food,  for  which  the  English' 
nation  is  distinguished. — It  will  occur  to  the  reader, 
that  tllere  is  a  greater  variety  of  ingredients  in  this 
than  tn  other  receipts;  and  that  (instead  of  barley 
meal,  ftitmeal,  or  potatoes)  ground  rice  is  used ; 
which, •as  far  as  my  experiments  go,  is  preferable 
to  the 'others  ;  being  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  and 
very  palatable  and  nutritive  when  so  used. 

I  wcfcld  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  gen-» 
tlemen,  T^ho,  with  so  much  real  credit  to  them- 
selves, have  formed  and  conducted  this  establish- 
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menty  whether  the  second  operation  in  the  digesler 
is  necessary  or  advisable ;  and  whether,  in  the  first 
operation,  the  beef  bones  are  not  dissolved  as  far  as 
ispr<yer, — To  them,  and  to  all  other  persons  who 
have  the  merit  of  taking  the  management  of  simi- 
lar charities,  I  beg  leave  also  to  suggest,  that  there 
is  much  more  waste  in  boiling  the  soup  with   a 
quick  fire y  and  without  close  covers  to  the  boilers, 
than  any  person  can  be  aware  of,  who  has  not  at- 
tentively made  the  experiment.    Above  a  fifth  of 
the  liquid  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  nutriment,  is 
lost  by  evaporation,  where  the  boiler  is  imperfect- 
ly covered  ;  and  the  loss  is  still  greater,  when,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  it  has  no  cover  at  all. 

For  the  preceding  information,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr,  Moser,of  Frith-street,  Soho  ;  who,  with  the 
modesty  generally  attending  on  merit,  has  declined 
the  publication  of  it  in  his  own  name. — He  has, 
at  my  request,  been  lately  making  some  experi- 
ments with  the  digester  ;  and  will  soon  have  some 
of  them,  adapted  to  cottages,  ready  for  sale  at  a 
moderate  price.  Those  containing  four  or  five 
quarts,  a  size  proper  for  a  cottager,  will  not  cost 
above  as  many  shillings.  ^ 

It  is  a  very  gratifying  circumstance,  that  tiiesc 
establishments,  for  administering  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  are  Increasing  with  advantage  and  suc- 
cess. For  the  conduct  of  one,  established  in  Fe- 
bruary,  1797,  by  a  respectable  committee  at  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house,  the  public  is  indebted  to  Mf.  Col- 
quhon.  From  this  charity,  a  great  number  of  in- 
digent and  distressed  persons  were  fed  twice   a 
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week,  at  a  very  small  expence.  This  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  soup  shop,  which  was  opened  on 
the  i6th  of  January,  1798,  at  No.  53,  Brick  Lane, 
Spitalfields  ;  where  near.  2000  quarts  of  rich  and 
nutritious  soup  are  now  daily  distributed,  at  the 
price  of  a  penny  a  quart  To  this  charity  the  Com- 
mittee at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  has  given  a  very 
liberal  donation.  I  was  present  to-day  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  soup,  in  Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields  ; 
and  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  eagerness  and 
thankfulness  J  with  which  the  poor  pressed  forward 
to  purchase  so  seasonable  a  supply  for  the  relief  of 
their  families.  An  account  of  this  charity  will,  I 
hope,  be  given  in  the  next  report.— Another  soup 
shop  was  opened  in  February  last,  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  at  the  place  lately  called  the  Dog  and  Duck, 
upon  a  similar  plan,  and  nearly  on  as  large  a  scale ;. 
and  a  third,  very  little  different,  was  opened  on  the 
3d  instant,  in  Clerkenwell. — From  each  of  these, 
subscribers  have  recommendations  sent  them,  to  fill 
up  in  favour  of  such  poor  families,  as  come  with* 
in  their  own  knowledge  ;  and  they  have  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  as  much  good  with  a  penny,  in 
this  mode  of  distributing  alms,  as  is  done  with  a 
shilling  in  the  common  way  of  giving  charity.— 
These  three  establishments  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  and  protection  of  the 
public. 

(5/A  March y  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  account*  of  the  provisions  made  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater*s  colliers, 
near  Manchester^  with  observations.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Gisborne. 

1  HE  Duke  of  Bridgcwater  pays  his  colliers,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  monthly.  He 
has  established  shops,  and  a  little  market  for  them ; 
and  when  his  agents  pay  the  wages,  the  shopkeepers 
bring  in  their  monthly  bills.  These  the  agents 
discharge,  and  give  to  each  collier  his  surplus. 
Thus  the  collier  always  has  credit  for  necessaries 
and  reasonable  comforts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is 
not  able  to  squander  the  mass  of  his  gains,  to  the 
injury  of  himself  and  his  family.  Debts  at  public 
houses  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  in.  The 
butchers  and  other  tradesmen,  being  the  Duke's 
tenants,  dare  not  be  exorbitant  in  their  charges,  or 
fraudulent  as  to  the  weight  of  their  commodities. 
The  Duke  lets  to  his  colliers  their  houses  at  a  low 
rent,  and  nearly  at  a  price.  To  the  best  and  plea- 
santest  of  these  houses,  he  prefers  those  colliers, 
who  have  been  the  longest  time  in  his  service,  if 
they  have  behaved  well.  They  are,  however,  all 
tenants  at  will.    These  circumstances  operate  as 

•  A  general  view  of  the  situation  of  the  mining  poor, 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  classes  of  the  poor,  will 
be  given  in  the  Appendixrto  this  volume 
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ties  and  encouragements  to  good  conduct.  All  the 
workmen  are  bound  to  contribute  to  a  general  sick- 
club.  The  Duke's  colliers  are  stationary  with 
him :  a  neighbouring  magistrate  informs  me,  that 
he  hears  few  complaints  from  either  side  ;  and  that 
the  colliers  there  are  more  moral  than  the  weavers 
who  are  spread  over  the  adjacent  country.  Some 
of  the  Duke's  agents  are  men  of  a  religious  cast ; 
and  have  established  Sunday  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

What  has  been  done  in  this  instance  is  worthy  of 
attention  and  imitation,  as  tending  to  diminish  th^ 
evils  and  inconveniences,  to  which  the  class  of  men 
under  consideration  is  peculiarly  exposed.  Colliers 
and  miners,  however,  are  so  numerous  in  some  . 
parts  of  England,  and  are  subject  to  so  many  and 
so  great  disadvantages,  that  they  merit  more  atten- 
tion than  they  have  yet  received.  No  persons  stand 
more  in  need  of  the  advantages  of  a  religious  edu- 
cation, and  none  are  so  little  favoured  in  that  re- 
spect, or  possess  so  few  means  of  correcting  the 
vices  and  infirmities,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
liable; 

Of  miners  and  colliers  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
living  in  large  companies,  without  favourable  ex- 
amples of  conduct  before  them,  and  being,  through 
the  circumstances  and  mode  of  their  employment, 
little  subject  to  the  control  or  influence  of  their 
employers,  they  arc  naturally  turbulent,  passionate. 
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and  rude  in  manners  and  character .-^Their  gain^- 
are  large  and  uncertain  ;  and  their  employrpent 
13  a  species  of  task- work,  the  profit  of  which  can 
very  rarely  be  previously  ascertained*  This  cir- 
cumscance  gives  them  the  wasteful  habits  of  a 
gamester,  leading  them  to  trust,  without  fore- 
thought or  apprehension,  to  the  extraordinary  sue* 
cess  of  to  morrow,  for  the  support  of  their  families. 
Their  labour  being  under  ground,  liable  to  subter- 
raneous damps,  and  attended  with  strong  exertions, 
they  are,  almost  of  necessity,  led  to  the  use,  in  a 
certain  degree,  of  strong  liquors ;  and  thence  by  a 
natural  progress,  too  often  proceed  to  habitual 
drunkenness. 

The  first  and  best  corrective,  of  these  evils,  would 
be  a  religious  education.  It  is  obvious  to  every 
one,  who  visits  the  counties  where  colliers  and 
miners  abound,  that  their  children  have  not  the  fair 
and  ordinary  advantages  of  instruction :  thai  placed 
in  a  situation  of  life,  in  which  they  can  have  very 
little  hope  of  improving  by  domestic  example, 
they  are  so  disunited  from  the  other  classes  of  the 
community,  as  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  tho  living 
in  a  Christian  and  civilized  country,  excluded  from 
'^he  common  benefits  of  religion  and  civilization. 

This  oT>servation  applies  to  a  numerous  class  of 
OUT  fellow-subjects :  a  class,  to  which  education 
and  early  habits  of  religion  are  particularly  neces- 
sary ;'as  nothing  can  have  so  cflicacious  a  tendency 
to  improve  the  conduct  of  men  thus  circuncistanced^ 
as  a  just  sense  of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  a  future  state. 
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It  is  likewise  of  great  importance,  that  colliers 
and  miners,  particularly,  should  be  habituated  to 
the  desire  of  acquiring  permanent  property  ;•  and, 
with  the  surplus  of  their  profits,  be  enabled  and  in- 
duced to  purchase  little  spots  of  ground,  as  objects 
of  cultivation,  and  employment  for  their  leisure 
hours.  Those  miners,  who  do  this  in  Cornwall 
(and  there  are  many  who  in  that  county,  with  th^ 
surplus  of  their  -  gains,  purchase  little  spots  of 
ground,  chiefly  on  a  leasehold  tenure)  are  in  every 
respect  a  better  class  of  men. — ^They  are  kept  froni 
alehouses,  by  finding,  in  their  own  little  J^roperty, 
amusement  and  occupation  for  their  vacant  time  j 
they  acquire  habits  of  forethought,  because  they 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  it;  and  become  orderly  and 
civilized  in  some  measure,  because  they  derive  an 
additional  motive  to  behave  aright,  and  consider 
their  conduct  as  more  subject  to  observation,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  possessed  of  property. 

gtb  March,  1798.    ^ 

*  Richard  Bettany  of  Dillom  in  Staffordshire,  one  of 
the  colliers  there,  had  been  very  much  addicted  to  the  use 
of  profane  language.  Upon  the  Dillom  inclosure  taking 
place,  he  received  the  allotment  of  a  cottage  and  land :  he 
was  told  that,  in  case  of  swearing,  he  must  now  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman,  and  pay  accordingly;  his  acquired  conse- 
quence amended  him,  and  he  determined,  and  kept  his  re* 
solution,  to  leave  off  swearing. — I  have  this  anecdote  from 
Mr.  Holliday ;  who  authorizes  me  to  say,  that  Bettany,  at 
no  period,  not  even  in  the  course  of  a  painful  disorder 
which  terminated  his  life  at  the  age  of  77,  applied  for  any] 
parochial  relief,  or  received  any,  except  from  the  kindness 
of  the  overseer ;  who,  for  a  short  time  before  his  death  vo* 
luntarily  contributed  half  the  ex  pence  of  the  periodical  at- 
tendance of  a  surgeon  for  hitn  once  or  twice  a  week.    B. 

a4jf4.Aftfrdt,.  i<J98^         .    1      .  '  ■ '-   . 

0.3  r       ^ 
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Extract  from  the  Rev.  Mr,  GHptn*s  aeeount^  of  iht 
nem  poor-hou^e  at  BoldrCy  in  Hampshire.  By  tbtk 
Bishop  ^Durham. 

X  HE  old  poor-house  of  Boldre  being  a  wretched 
place,  and  having  been  managed  at  a  great  expence, 
it  was  determined  at  a  vestry,  held  in  the  year  1792, 
to  build  a  new  one  on  a  better  site :  to  put  in  a  re- 
spectable master  and  mistress  ;  and  to  give  the  over- 
looking ofit  to  a  monthly  committee  of  the  gentle- 
men and  farmers  of  the  parish. 

Accordingly  tliey  borrowed  the  sum  of  ;^8oo. 
and  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  about  two  acres  and 
an  half;  elevated,  dry,  and  airy  ;  here  they  erect* 
ed  the  house,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  road ; 
and  yet  near  enough  to  be  under  the  constant  eye  of 
observation.  It  is  buiftsubstantiallyot  brick  ;  sin- 
gle, that  the  air  may  have  a  free  passage  through 
it,  and  extertding  about  82  feet  in  front,  and  20  in 
breadth.  These  dimensions  give  an  excellent  work-r 
loom  on  the  right,  as  you  enter  ;  and,  on  the  left, 
a  kitchen  and  back  kitchen:  the  master *s  roona» 
which  is  also  the  committee  room,  about  18  feet 
by  14,  occupies  the  centre,  and  has  a  window  ob 
one  side,  inspecting  the  work-room ;  and  another^ 
on  the  opposite  side,  inspecting  the  kitchen.  Above 
^rs,  the  sleeping  chambers  are  separated  nearly 
as  those  are  below  ;  only,  as  there  are  commonly 
more  women  and  children  in  a  poor-house  dunrment 
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a  room  at  die  end  of  the  mens  apartment  is  taken 
off  for  a  sick  room,  with  a  separate  ^aircasob 
Over  the  chambers  are  excellent  garrets ;  behind 
the  kitchen  part  of  the  house,  are  the  pantries  and 
other  conveniences,  among  which  is  a  store-room 
30  feet  long. 

The  ground  between  the  house  and  the  road^ 
which  is  a  falling  space  of  about  60  yards,  is  divid- 
ed, first  into  a  dry  convenient  play  yard  for  the 
children  ;  and  the  remainder,  about  half  an  acre, 
running  down  to  the  road,  is  a  garden  ;  the  larger 
garden,  which  is  an  acre,  lies  behind  the  house. 

The  house  being  finished,*  and  sufficiently  dry, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  house,  consisting  of  g  oti 
10  men  and  women,  and  between  20  and  30  chilr 
dren,  were  brought  into  it,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1793  ;  and  the  whole  put  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Salter,  who  are  both  of  them  well  ac-r 
painted  with  the  whole  busine^  of  spiuni:ng  aJi4 
weaving.  He  has  set  up  a  couple  of  looms,  and  a 
number  of  spinning  wheels,  and  generally  presidei 
over  this  part  of  the  business  himself;  Mrs.  Salter 
attending  to  the  economy  and  management  of  the 
house.  The  inhabitants  are  all  employed  according 
to  their  capacities  ;  some  of  the  old  women  in  cook* 
ing,  mending,  and  washing ;  the  old  men  in  the  gar-^ 
den ;  the  children,,  and  some  of  the  women,  ia  spin* 
ning  and  weaving;  children  even  of  four  or  five  years 

•  The  whole  expence  was  nearly  as  follows  :  price  of 
the  four  acres  of  ground,  including  two  gardens  and  a 
close,/  250.;  of  the  buildings/ 1000.  and  of  fwpit!i*«?f 
Sec.  Sec,  /  350. :  in  all  i  1600. 
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ofzgt  are  employed »  and  earn. about  a  penny  a  day. 
In  Slimmer,  they  come  into  the  work-room  at  six  ; 
in  winter  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  At  breakfast  they 
have  an  hour's  respite,  and  the  same  at  dinner. 
They^  have  all  tasks  ;  but  so  easy,  that  if  they  work 
hard,  they  can  finish  them  by  two  in  the  afternoon; 
and,  without  any  exertion,  by  six. 

Their  table  of  diet  is  as  follows : — on  Sunday, 
meat,  with  plenty  of  vegetables  and  bread  ;  the 
allowance  of  which  is  four  ounces  for  grown  per- 
sons, and  three  for  children  ;  on  Monday,  the  re- 
mains of  Sunday's  dinner  warmed  with  vegetables 
and  bread ;  on  Tuesday,  each  grown  person  has  a 
pound  of  pudding,  and  the  children  three  quarters  of 
a  pound ;  on  Wednesday,  the  same  as  on  Sunday ; 
on  Thursday  the  same  as  on  Monday  ;  on  Friday, 
ox-head  stew  with  vegetables  and  bread  ;  on. Satur- 
day, a  clearance  js  made  of  all  the  remains  in  the 
house  ;  and,  if  they  fall  short,  the  deficiency  is  made 
up  with  bread  and  cheese.  For  breakfast,  beef 
broth,  or  milk  porridge  and  bread  are  provided ; 
except  for  a  few  old  women,  who,  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  tea  all  their  lifetime,  are  al- 
lowed that  indulgence,  on  account  of  their  good 
behaviour.  At  supper,  the  regular  meal  is  six 
ounces  of  bread,  and  an  ounce  of  cheese  for  every 
grown  person ;  and  for  children  four  ounces  of 
bread,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cheese ; 
this  is  sometimes  varied  with  potatoes,  which  the 
children  like  better.  The  children,  including  all 
under  the  age  of  15  years,  set  at  one  table,  and  the 
grown  persons  at  another.    Every  thii^g  is. good  in 
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its  kind ;  the  children  seldom,  eat  up  allthat  is  pro- 
vided, and  the  remainder  is  fried  up  again  the  next 
day  among  the  remains^  During  the  late  scarcity 
of  bread-corn,  Mrs.  Salter  used  a  less  proportion  of 
wheat,  and  a  larger  of  potatoes,  particularly  for  sup- 
per ;  and  during  the  winter  of  the  year  1795,  she 
bpiled  potatoes  and  onions,  and  mixing  them  well: 
together,  fried  them  with  a  little  lard  ;  the  people 
were  in  general  fonder  of  this  di^  than  of  their 
usual  meal. 

Four  bushels  and  a  half  of  malt  are  allowed  each 
month  for  beer.  I  must  add,  that  the  master  and 
ipistress  generally  fare  as  the  family  does,  tho  it 
is  not  required  by  the  committee. 

The  clothing  of  the  poor  is  equally  good  ;  eiPery 
one  has  a  new  suit  for  Sunday,  generally  spun  and 
woven  in  the  house.  It  is  carefully  hung  up  at 
night,  and  the  old  clothes  produced  for  the  week* 

Thus  the  poor  are  well  lodged,  well  fed,  and  wsell 
clothed  ;  and  yet  (on  deducting  their  earnings),  at 
hss  than  halftht  e^pence*  that  they  cost  the  parish 
before;  being  about  nine^pence  a  head,  wec^kly; 
whereas  in  the  old  house,  with  contin^u^l  ooiXk^ 
plaint,  the  allowance  was  double  that;  tlio  pro^ 

•  The  slverage  weekly  expence  for  the  preceding  year, 
taken  from  Mr.  Salter's  book,  is  as  follows  : 

.  .    ^-  ^' 
Average  expence  of  diet  per  week  for  each  indi^^- 

duai,  exclusive  of  the  produce  of  the  garden,  i     S 

Average  produce  of  each  individual's  labour  for. 

sale,  exclusive  of  work  in  the  garden,  about  the. 

house,  &c.  &c.         -^         -        -         -         -        oil 

Average  cost  of  each  individual  per  weefc  -  9 

^th  Aprit,  1 798. 
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Tisions,  at  that  time,  were  much  cheaper  than  they 
are  now. 

In  the  article  of  clothing,  much  more  is  saved, 
Tho  the  poor  are  now  so  decently  clad,  yer,  by 
care  and  management,  the  whole  expence  of  the 
clothing  in  the  year  1795,  including  shoes,  amount* 
cd  only  to  ^^  17,  6s.  %d. ;  whereas  the  expence  of 
clothing  the  poor  in  the  old  house,  did-not  amount 
to  less,  one  year  with  another,  than  £  70.  annual- 
ly. In  one  year  it  reached  £  90.  ;  for  as  no  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  clothes  in  repair,  nor  any 
distinction  made  between  old  and  new,  they  were 
always  in  rags,  and  yet  always  craving  for  new 
clothes.  . 

Another  article  of  saving  is  in  the  health  of  tlie 
poor ;  arising  from  the  airiness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  present  house,  the  good  clothing,  the  whole- 
$omeness  and  plenty  of  provisions,  and  from  the 
care  that  is  taken  to  keep  the  family  clean.  No 
epidemical,  nor  indeed  any  disorder  has  appeared 
among  them,  since  the  new  house  has  been  opened. 

By  this  alteration  in  the  management  of  the 
house,  a  saving  in  the  poor's-rates  of  the  parish 
was  made  in  the  year  1795,  of  ^  157.  u.  6d.  not- 
withstanding the  then  advanced  price  of  provisions 
and  the  variety  of  expences  incident  to  a  new  esta- 
blishment ;  and  the  average  diminution  in  the  rates, 
from  Easter  1793  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
£  164.  a  year.  The  gardens  belonging  to  the  house 
ajre  in  hi^h  cultivation,  and  bear  such  quantities  of 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  the  chief  vegetables  used  in 
the  family,  that  in  general  they  are  abundantly  sup* 
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plied.     During  the  scarcity  of  the  year  1 7951  they 
were  obliged,  indeed,  to  purchase  potatoes. 

But  nothing  is  so  delightiful  in  the  institution,  at 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  every  thing  is  con- 
ducted. The  old  women,  who  behave  well,  have 
their  little  indulgences  of  tea  and  snuff;  and  the 
men,  of  tobacco.  The  children's  tasks  are  made 
pleasing  to  them,  by  little  gratuities  out  of  theii" 
earnings.  The  master  has  the  art  of  turning  even 
their  play  hours  to  use,  and  yet  making  them  more 
happy,  *  than  if  they  were  left  to  themselves. 

Punishment  in  Boldre  workhouse  is  rare  and 
gentle  ;  and  consists  chiefly  in  confining  the  delin- 
quent in  a  room  by  himself,  and  abridging  him  of 
a  meal :  if,  however,  the  master  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  a  boy  corporally,  the  punishment 
is  always  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  some  respect- 
able person. — For  devotion  and  religious  instruc-- 
tion,  the  family  assembles  in  the  kitchen,  every 


•  The  brevity  of  these  reports  does  not  allow  me  to  enter 
int6  the  detail  of  Mr.  Salter's  management  of  the  children. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  perform  their  tasks  early, 
in  hopes  of  being  of  a  party  entrusted  vf'ith  a  letter,  or  some 
€omtmssidn  6f  iinportdncey  to  a  distant  part  of  the  parish, 
and  indeed  every  part  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  detail,  would  afford 
satisfaction  and  information  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  book  that 
should  ^e  read  by  every  master  of  a  parish  workhouse,  and 
by  every  person  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  poor* 
At  the  request  of  the  committee  Mr.  Gilpin  has  per- 
mitted it,  with  some  additionsy^to  be  reprinted  for  publi- 
cation. It  is  sold  by  Messieurs  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  the 
Strand,  at  the  price  of  jj.  a  dozen,  or  id.  each  t  and  is  re- 
commended to  those,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  wd- 
fcure  of  the  poor,  as  a  proper  book,  to  be  given  to  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  to  masters  of  workhouses. 
-iotk  NLayy  179S. 
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nu3^*ning  when  the  bell  rings  for  break^t.  The 
master  reads,  and  generally  explains,  some  easy 
and  practical  part  of  the  New  T6starfient ;  after 
which  they  all  join  in  prayer.  On  Sunday  mOrniag 
and  evening,  these  exercises  are  enlarged,  and  ac- 
companied with  singing  hymns,  in  which  all  the 
children  join.  They  regularly  attend  church  on 
Sundays :  and  it  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  so  itnany 
well  clothed  figures,  happy  faces,  and  healthy  coun- 
tenances issuing  from  a  parish  workhouse.  In  the 
afternoon,  on  Sunday,  the  children  attend  the  school. 
Inhere  they^  are  catechized  with  the  other  children 
of  the  ncighbourhod :  the  old  people  also  attend 
With  them. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
The  advantages  of  a  well  regulated  poor-house 
consists?  in  theSUpetior  coiJifortof  the  aged,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  the  reform  of  the  dissolute^ 
and  the  diminution  of  poorVrates.  All  these  be- 
nefits have  attended  the  new  regulation  of  the  poor- 
house  at  Boldre  ;  so  that  a  happy  and  useful  society 
has  been  thereby  formed  out  of  the  very  dregs  of 
the  parish.  The  old  people  having  all  their  wants 
supplied,  and  their  wishes  attended  to,  feel  them- 
selves more  comfortable  than  they  ever  did  before ; 
and  are  glad  to  render  cheerfully,  in  return,  what 
Httle  services  they  can  :  the  children,*  bred  to  in- 
dustry and  Christian  virtue,  promise  to  become 

•  It  she^ild  be  observed  that,  in  Boldre  workhoote,  the 
children  are  kept  separate  and  dislanct  from  the  adults  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Gilpin  has  founded  a  school  ci  iaduUry  and 
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useful  mefnhers. of  society;  iand  the  penitence  and 
good  conduct  of  some  persops  in  the  house,  who^ 
for  want  of  education  and  early  good  habits,  had 
been  involved  in  idleness  ,an4. profligacy,  doinfipite 
<:redit  to  the  institution.  I  h^vc  only  to  add,  that 
the  poor's-rate  has  been  reduced  firotn  £6^^.  I2s. 
to^  490-.*  ajear,  2ft  the  same  time  that  the  comfort 

education,  tliat  provides  for  a  great  many  .oF  the  dhfldren  of 
the  poor  in  that  parish.  Nothing  less,  than  -such  circum- 
stances, with  very  good  management,  couW  render  a  pobr- 
house,  as  at  B6ldce,afitresidence  for  Children.  The  c6rm- 
mon  occurrenoes  of  a  parish  will  m^c  it  necessaryto  receiv* 
into  a  poor-iiouse  those,'  whom  idleness  and  vice  nave  made 
very  improper  examples  for  youth  ^  and  children  in  work- 
houses are  gcnefaHy  the  subject  of  "uneasiness  and  unplea- 
santness ^o  the  aged  fjoor,  who  are  too  freqiiently  the  butt 
and  sport  of  the  thoughtless  and  uneducated  little  creatures 
which  are  to  be  'foand  -in  most  Jjoor-hou^.  If  all  t)f  themi 
above  seven  years  of  age,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
workhouse ^o  some  cottage,  and  there  boarded,  as  in  a* 
parish  schobl,  at  a  certain  siim'(the "mistress  having  the  be- 
nefit of  dicir  work)  they  would  be  m6re  cheaply  kept,  and 
better  educated  ;  a  parochial  school  might  thereby  be  pro- 
vided,anda  deserving  family  supported;  they  would  also  get 
out  ^t  an  earlier  age,'  and  into  better  services,  than  they  do 
now  ;  the  objection  to  taking  children  into  any  family,  out 
ofapoor-hovise,  being. general  and  almost  insurmountable. 
•^i  am  persuaded  that  a  workhouse,  if  well  conducted, 
might  be  made  as4»mft>rtable  a  retreat  to 'the  aged  poor, 
who  have  no  domestic  connections,  as  any  charitable  toun* 
dation  whatever ;  and  that,  at  less  than  the  present  ex- 
f>ence.     B. 

^tA  April,  i79«. 
•  Since  the  publication  of  the  extract  respecting  Boldre 
workhouse,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it,  and 
•should  Jiave  been  able  to  have  confirmed,  by  my  own  tes- 
-timony,  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated,  if  it  had  not 
lieen  wholly  unnecessary.— The  net  expences  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1798,  are  only 
£"451.  ij.  ^d.  Instead  of  four  rates,  which  have  been 
tusually  collected,  only  three  will  be  wanted  this  year  5  and 
it  is-cxpected  that,  in  future,  two  rates  and  a  half  will  be 
tufficicnt.— Mr.  Salter  has  just  laid  before  the  parislik  the 
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and  happiness,  the  industry,  and  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits  of  the  poor,  and  in  its  consequences 
of  the  whole  parish,  have  been  increased,  with  a 
reasonable  confidence  of  still  ^jreater  improrement 
and  saving  to  the  parish,  by  its  efFectf  and  ei^aoipk 
on  the  rising  generation. 
loih  March,  1798. 

accounts  of  the  last  five  years,  in  which  he  .has  had  the 
tnanagenient  of  Boldie  .workhouse.  During  that  period 
(while  the  increased  price  of  provisions  and  other  circum- 
stances  have  enhancea  th^  rates  thrpug^hout  the  kihgdonv} 
there  ha^  been  a  saving  to  the  pi^risli  of  Bpldre,  that  has 
exceeded  all  expectation.^'Xhe  clothes^provisionSsand  cash 
in  hand  at  Easter  amounted  to  £  181I  175.  6^  There  has 
been  expended  in  stock,  furniture,  and  permanent  improve' 
ment  and  accommodation,  during  that  period*  /*  Sqo.  j  and 
yet  the  sunountof  the  rates  during  those  five  years  is  less  by 
/  33S.  8i.  td,  than  that  of  the  preceding  five  y^<u;s.  Ijhc 
account  stands  thus : 

■    w                                        •"  .      i*-  ^-  4 

Cash,  &:c.  in  hand        -        ,    -           •»>  ^81  17  6 

Stock,  furniture,  improvements,  .5rc«  ^^oo  .0  o 

Diminution  in  aniount  of  rat(^           .-  338  8  8 

Total  saving  in  ^ve  years   .      -  13210     6    % 

At  the  same  time  the  comforts  of  the  poor  hav.el>een 
much  increased,  and  their  moral  and.rcliglQushabitsjgreat<- 
ly  improved.     B. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  parish  dinner  for  po^r 
children,  at Epping,  ByTnovLAS  BBiLVARV,£sf. 

At  Epping,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  there 
is  a  school  of  industry  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren, an  ordinary  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Conyers,  opened  in  October  last ;  and  a  gene- 
ral  dinner  has  been  provided  on  week  days,  for  any 
children  of  that  place  whole  parents  desire  it|  on 
the  following  terms. 

The  price  of  the  ordinary  it  six-pence  a  wttk 
for  each  child :  they  dine  at  table  in  a  regular  man- 
ner at  one  o*clockt  in  a  room  which  adjoins  to,  but 
is  unconnected  with,  the  rooms  of  the  workhouse  4 
and  which,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  has  been 
used  as  a  spinning  school.  Grace  is  r^larly  and 
decently  said  before  and  after  dinner ;  and  a  volun- 
tary expressidn  of  thanks  and  obligation  to  the 
mistress,  for ,  the  good  dinner  she  has  provided 
them,  generatlly  precedes  their  quitting  the  room. 
Their  table  of  diet  is,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Friday/,  baked  rice  pudding ;  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  oeef  stew  and  soup ;  and  on  Thursday 
pease  soup.  They  are  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  please  ;  and  their  healthy  countenances  and 
decent  behaviour  evidence  the  plenty  and  comfort 
of  their  meal.  The  same  dinner  is  also  given,  in 
another  room,  to  the  parish  children  aiid  the  other 
persons  in  the  poor-house.  The  number  of  those 
R  2 
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tvho  partook  of  it,  in  the  week,  from  the  I2th  to 
the  17th  of  the  preceding  month,  of  February,  was 
77  ;  the  expence  of  that  week's  dinner  for  the  ma* 
terials-merely^nd  their  bread  (but  without  reckon- 
ing  for  dressing  andattendance)  being  X  i.  i2j.  iJ^. 
which  is  less  than  a  penny  a  head  each  day. 

A  particular  account  of  this  dinner  may  be  use* 
fut;  as  it  will  prove  that  what  is  provided  for  them 
is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quantity;  and  as 
it  will  serve  to  explain  to  others,  how  they  may, 
yuith  som:  attention  and  very  little  ^Ar^^Jirf/,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  comfort,  the  health,  and  the  good  habits 
cf  the  children  in  their  own  neighbourhoods; 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  week's  fare 
of  77  persons,  from  Monday  the  12th  to  Saturday 
the  17th  of  February,  1798,  both  days  inclusive* 
with  the  expence  of  each  article. 

Monday,  iaied  ric^pudding.  1.  A 

20  .lb.  and  a  half  of  rice  2  6| 

3  lb.  of  suet  -  -  I  6 

6  gallons  of  milk  •  13 

Salt  and  allspice  -  2I       ^  d. 


N.  B.  The  rice  is  soaked  in  the  milk 
the  night  before  baking,  and  produces 
with  the  other  materials  about  8olb. 
weight  of  pudding. 

Tuesday.   Beef  stew  and  soup.  s.     d. 

Ox's  cheek                   -  16 

a  quarts  of  Scotch  barley  4\ 

3  quarts  of  pease            -  JoJ 


5 


6 
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£.   S.     d. 

Brought  forward       •         5    6 

s.  d. 

I  quart  of  oatmeal        •        •  2t| 

I  peck  of  potatoes         •        *  3 

Pepper,  salt,  and  allspice        -  d^ 

3    8| 

We  d  n  £  sd  a  y.  Baked  rice  puddings 

as  on  Monday        -         •  •  5     6 

Thursday*   Pease  soup. 

4  lb.  of  pork  -         -  18 

6  quarts  of  pease  -  i     8| 

%  quarts  of  oatmeal  -  4! 

Pepper,  salt,  and  allspice  6|         ' ' 


1 


♦ 


^      /♦    3 

Friday.  Baked  rice  puddings  as  before        5    6 

Saturday.  Beef  it  ew  and  soup,  ' 

5  lb.  and  a  half  of  beef  ^31 

aqiiarts  of  peasd  -  y|' 

2  quarts  of  Scdtdi  barley  4|  ' 

Pepper,  salt,\and  allspice  6j       ^  3    9l 

Onions,  litiitlt;  and  cirrots  for  the  wiEfefc         i     o- 
A  quarfei^  of 'a'  p6tirid  of  bread  allo^d  ^ 
ori^adicfP  the  thxfee  «)up  days  vbciri^' ' 
58  ib.  a'^edk '         '  .  **  ^^^o^^ 

-      .  •    — o-i^ 


Sk  Jays  dlfaiietS  for  ;/7perst)ri$'  i  14^    ij 

•   -       -  .  '  .....        J 
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The  children  are  generally  those  whose  beha« 
vjipur  is  approved,  and  who  are  paid  for  by  the 
week  ;  but  any  others,  in  cleanly  and  decent  order, 
^  are  allowed  to  dine  at  the  same  rate,  when  there  is 
room.    In  case  of  sickness  they  may  send  for  their 
dinners  home.— The  common  labourers  find  they 
can  maintain  their  children  in  this  manner  much 
better,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper,  than  in  the  usual 
way  of  leaving  them  to  consume  at  home  a  great 
deal  of  white  bread,  with  very  little  comfort ;  for 
example,  a  labourer  who  has  four  children  finds 
that,  by  appropriating  2x.  a  week  out  of  his  earn- 
ings, all  his  four  children  have  a  plentiful,  regular^ 
and  decent  meal,  six  days  in  the  week  ;  with  twice 
the  benefit  to  them,  that  they  could  have  possibly 
derived  from  2j.  worth  of  white  bread,  eaten  ia 
the   usual   solitary,   uncivilized,   and  comfortless 
manner. 

The  situation  of  Epping,  a  large  market  town, 
with  a  surrounding  forest  the  scene  and  object  of 
petty  thefts,  an|)  a  public  road  through  it,,  was  not 
very  favourable  to  the  industry  and  regular  habits 
9f.  the  poor ;  ,nor  was  their  usual  dinner,  of  a  hunch 
of  bread,  part  to  be  swallowed  with  a  little  water 
SM^  they  went  along  (the  other  part  being  most  fre- 
quently thrown  away)  ^eonduciv^  either;  to  their 
health,  or  tobabhs  of  econonay.  It. is  therefore  a 
fl^ost  pleasing  circumstance  tp  state^  thjat,,, within 
one  month  after  this  dinner  had  been  regularly  pro- 
vided at  Epping,  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  poor  children  there  were' totally  altered.  Their 
sallow  countenances  had  acc^uired  a  healthful  coip- 
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pkxion  and  tonei  from  the  dail/  and  regular  ^p- 
ply  of  a  plentiful  meal ;  and  their  manners,  by  tho 
habits  of  an  orderly  table  regularly  served  and  at- 
tendedy  were  improved  and  meliorated.    To  thosei 
who  had  been  confined  by  illness,  this  dinner  has 
proved  of  particular  service  ;  as  it  has  afforded  ihem 
the  means  of  re-establishment  in  a  state  of  .coiwa- 
leseence ;  a  period,  when  the  poor  are  subject  to 
great  disadvantages^  and  are  frequently  a  long  time 
recovering  their  health  and  strength,  because  they 
are  not  provided  with  regular  and  nourishing  food. 
— Four  months  have  now  passed  since  the  children 
at  Epping  have  been  thus  assembled  pnce  a  day>  at 
a  decent  and  civilized  table.    I  have  attended  it-  to-* 
day,  and  with*  very  great  satisfaction  have  beheld 
the  decency,  the  cheerfulness,  and  the  general  neat-? 
ness  of  all  the  members  of  this  little  society ;  and^ 
being  able  to  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  infor^ 
mation  I  haye  received,  I  can  say^  that  such  effect^ 
appear  to  have  been  already  produced  on  the  health 
and  gopd  order  of  the$e  little  children,  as  must  be 
extremely  gri^tifying  to. every  one,  who  interests 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

One  consequence  of  thi;  establishment  has  been, 
that  several  labourers,  who  haye  l^rge  families,  and 
are  industrious  and  deserving,  have;  found  them^ 
selves  exonerated  of  a  great  pa^t  of  the  maintenance 
of  their  children  by  their  richer  neighbours  f  who 
each  take  some  of.  these  little  ones,  in  their  turn^ 
under  protection,  and  subscribe  for  theni  to  the 
public  dinner.  This  contributes,  tp  increase  that 
mutu?U  good  will  aad  coaQectipn»  if^cb  ought  to 
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subsist  between  the  rich  aiid  the  poor ;  and  makes 
the  one  mindful  oiF  his  duty,  and  the  other  satisfied 
irith  his  condition. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
The  benefits  of  this  establishment  are  many  and 
varibus.     It  converts  benevolence  to  better  pur- 
poses^ and  into  better  channels  than  those  through 
which  it  commonly  fldws ;  it  brings  the  children 
of  the  poor  into  notice,  teaching  them  regular  ha*- 
bits,  and  the  desire  of  profiting  by  their  own  in- 
dustry;  and  it  not  only  supplies  the  persons  in  the 
workhouse,  but  several  poor  families  that  are  out 
of  iti  with  sufficient  food,  comfortably,  and  at  a 
very  dhieap  rate.    Whei-e  a  labourer  requires  relief 
oiit  of  the  house,  the  overseer,  if  he  sees  cause,  di- 
rfedft  trife^sstes^  of  the  parish  dinner,  proportionate  to 
•the  family,  to  be  sent  to  hii  house ;  and  from  fif^ 
teen  to  twenty  indigent  fi^ilies,  are  supplicid  in 
this  mirier  -v^ith  a  g6bd  m^al  at  home  evtry  <lay. 
Thft  affords  much  moire  effibctual  relief,  and  at  less 
citpfehca  to  th«  parish,  thaii  the  little  fdttsdice  of 
money,  which  is  usually  givfen,  and  Which  they 
have  not  means  to  make  an  advantageous  ui^  of^ 
The  p6or,  who  arePiri  the  Workhotise,  are  fed'ftom 
the  same  kitbheti,  but  diiie  in' a-  sejparate  anddtstkm 
part  of  the  house ;  I  e^iccpt  those,  who  are'dUt  on 
farind^'  Work,  aridwho  take  their  Itincheon  df  birerf 
and  cfheeie  with  them ;  reserving,  what  Ik  bc^h 
gratifyihg  and  salutary  to  tKehi,'fKeir  right  i&thb 
same  hot  nieal ¥dt  slipper,  as'fhe  others  have  had  aft 
iKnnen    Thcrc«  iare  ^  prosit*  sf  chiWteii,  5  oW 
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people,  and  23  of  middle  age,  in  all  45  persons  in 
the  poor-house.  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  also  at  their  dinner  to-day,  and:  I,  thought 
they  had  as  much  appearance  of  comfort,  as  could 
be  expected  for  the  residents  of  a  workho(usc ;  who 
are  generally  persons  suffering  under  some  infinnity 
of  mind  or  body,  and  are  wkhout  prospect  of  im- 
proving theJr  condition. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  and  the  concealment 
will  prevent  the  correction  of  the  evil,  that  the 
poor  of  England,  in  a  country  of  plenty ,^  are  not 
properly  fed.  For  the  growth  of  youth,^  and  for 
the  support  of  labour,  in  our  northern  cKmate^  the 
stomach  requires  to  be  replenished  at  stated  times  ; 
and  with  something  diflPerent  from  bread  and  indtf- 
ferent  beer,  or  water ;  a  diet^  which  is  now  be- 
come a  great  deal  too  general,  and  is  as  little  f^ 
Yourable  to  economy  as  to  health.  The  misfor« 
tune  arises  partly  from  themselves,  as  far  as  it  is 
founded  in  prejudice,  and  in  ignorance  of  their  owa 
interest ;  but,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  other 
classes  of  society  to  correct  the  evil,  and,  by  gra- 
dual and  gentle  means,  to  give  them  a  better  and 
more  wholesome  system  of  food,  the  fault ,  I  will 
venture  to  say  the  crime,  is  theirs,^  who  leave  an 
important  act  undone,  which  it  is  their  duty,  and 
in  their  power,  to  do.  The  example  of  what  has 
been  effected  by  Mr.  Conyers  at  Epping,  and  by 
Lord  Winchilsea  at  Oakham,  is  imitable  and  ap« 
plicable  throughout  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  expence  is  trivial,  the  trouble  inconsiderable : 
and,  if  it  were  generally  adopted,  the  rising  genc- 
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ration  would  carry  with  them  into  life  more  regu- 
lar habits,  and  more  vigorous  health,  and  bettef 
stamina,  than  do  iio-vf,  ih  general,  belong  to  the 
lower  ekisses  of  sbclfety^  I  therefor^  conclude,  with 
camestiy  recommen^ihg  it  to  the  public>.as  the  ob* 
ject  of  example  and  imitation*- 
^d  March,  1798* 
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ixtmct  from  an  account  of  a  mode  adopted  in  the 
parish  of  Hadham  in  the  cpunty  of  fiertford^fer 
supplying  thep6or  with  flour  of  the  best  quality ^  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  I^AMIIr* 

TON. 

L/URINO  the  whole  of  last  autumn  complaints 
were  made,  throughout  the  parish  and  neighbour* 
hood  of  Hadham,  of  the  great  difference  in  the  pro- 
.portional  price  of  wheat  at  the  markets,  and  of 
$our  as  sold  at  the  mill>  or  ia  the  shops.  I  Was 
very  ^n$ible  of  the  grounds  fcMr  discontent,  'berth  in 
thp  sellers  of  wheat,  and  the  purchaser  of  flour; 
9nd,  as  a  remedy, for  the  grievance,  I  determined  to 
prpcure»^  frpn^  time  ta/iiitoe»r^  sufficient  quianti^  ef 
good  whea^  from  the  market  (hai4ng  prevailed' Mi 
a  veiy  r^speot^ble/nulkrinthe  neigbbol»rhood>  to 
iindertake  to  grin4  for  me  as  much  as  t  shduld  rel 
^uire)  by  which  means  I  mi^ht  be  jablb  to  supply 
the  poor  of  the  whole  parish  with  gdod^our,  and 
at  a  reasonablie  {>ricei  This  has  been  doi^fbr  these 
last  three  monthi^*  and  lis  IstiH  ia  pf  abtice,  giVii^ 
very  great,  sattafaotion  to  the  poor^  i^o  are  ^h 
pujrcbasers. 

My  fii!st  purchase  wa?  ajs  fbjiowsi 

no  bushels  of  wheat        -         '  -**         30-'  4  •  ^ 
<Sxij^ding>  diresjsingi  fl[nd:biiingii^  Rome     I  «a   ^ 

TquI        -       3t  i<5    3 
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3PR0DUCE. 

34jO  pecks  and  3Jb.  of  flour,  at  ts^gd^     £.    x.   d^ 
per  peck  .      -  ->        ,  -  3^    ^     5 

18  strikes  of  pollard,  at  li:,  .6d.  per 

strik^  -  .-....-.,■  170 

4t  quarters  and  4  bushels  of  bran,  at  8j. 

per  quarter  -  -  -100 

£'h  ,9     S 
Trimc  cost        '  JJ   16     3 

'.       ,    ,  Profit  -  t3     a 

TThis  accGinmodatibn  to  thie  poor  ha?fi  been  effected 
i^thoHt.any  expence,  except  the  ^vance  of  ^40. 
an^  ^ith  very  Kttlc  trouble.  At  the  parish  work- 
hoUae.  iWe  is  a  l^-ge  yacant  .room,  vflx&t€  Ae  sacks 
of  flour  af|e  deposited,  :asthe3r<ome  from  the  mtll  ^ 
a^,  rwice  in  the  week,  my  setvant  attehds  two 
hours,  wth  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  in  the 
flour  chamber ;  and  the  poor  afre,  with  great  con- 
venience, thus  €€lnrcd  with  the  best  wheat  flour, 
and  with'  fuH  meiksure. 

.  The  repoft  which  I  Kate  just  rccdrcd  f rom  my 
^i>^  is,  that  he  has  told  during  the  for«ftight  about 
40  sa^Sy  at  w,  a  bushei  under  the  «h6p  {^rtce; 
the  saving  upon  which«  to  the  pobr  who  are  par- 
chasers,  amounts  to  jf  5.  per  week  :  he  is  not  at 
prcs!Bnt.*le  to  teli  exactly  what  the  profit  or  loss 
i^;  but  he  believes  it  4s  not  nnich  either  way. 
Wheat  too  has  been  rising  alm<»t  evwy  week  for 
some. time;  and  probably  he  nwst  praise  his  price 
^netpienfty  in  thcT)eck.   .His  calculation,  as  to  the 
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load  of  wheat  which  he  has  just  bought,  is  as  foU 
iows« 

Price  of  the  load         «  .  1200 

Grinding^  ditto  «  -  080 

Carriage  from  the  mill        «         »        o    3    9 

C*\Z  II     9 

PRODUCE. 

r24  pecks  of  flour,  at  ix.  lod.  \\    y    ^ 

8  strikes  of  pollard,  at  ix.  6//.  o  12    o 

I  quarter  of  bran,  at  8x.        -        •       080 

^      ;^.I2     7     4 

Loss       -       045 
aC-ia  II     9 
OBSERVATIONS. 

By  thci«  means  the  poor  are  enabled  to  purchase 
their  flour,  with  a  saving  of  at  least  41/.  in  every 
peck,  exclusive  of  the  benefit  of  having  it  of  the 
best  sort,  and  foil  measure;*  which,  at  ^5,  per 
week  (tl>e  gain  on  twenty  sacks)  amounts  to  ^  a66.c 

•  In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Hamtiton's  observation,  Mr. 
Burdon  allows  me  to  add,  that  in  the  south  division  of  Baa- 
ingto'n  ward  in  the  ceunty  of  Durham,  a  strict  inspection 
of  wei^ts  and  scales  having  lately  taken  place  by  oider  of 
the  magistrates,  (lie  deticienqr  discovered  in  the  smaller 
shops,  was  such  (as  appears  by  the  statement  of  the  chief 
constable  who  made  the  eitamination)  as  had  occasioned  a 
loss  to  the  poor  of  that  district,  tho  sm^ll  and  by  no  means 
pojiulous,  amounting  to  not  less  than^  500.  ayear%    B. 

/^h  May,  1798. 
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per  ann. ;  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole  poor's- 
rate  of  the  parish  of  Hadham.  This  plan  gives  such 
general  satisfaction,  that  it  will  probably  be  soon 
adopted  in  the  adjoining  parishes :  the  poor  of 
which  have  been,  in  some  instances,  supplied  from  / 
my  stock.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  the  other  classes 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  the  poor  :  the  miller,  upon  this 
flour  being  sold,  at  first  reduced  his  price  from  8x. 
Sd.  a  bushel,  to  8x.  4»d, ;  and  he  has  not  raised  it 
for  the  last  two  months,  tho  the  price  of  wheat  is 
considerably  advanced  during  that  period. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  done,  to  enable  the  poor 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  a  moderate 
rate>  of  full  measure,  and  of  good  quality,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
,this  country,  that,  in  every  article  of  food,  the  profits 
of  the  speculator  interfere  between  the  growth 
and  the  consumption  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  in- 
crease the  price  to  nearly  double.  If  the  farmer 
would  supply  his  labourer  with  flour,  potatoes, 
bacon,  and  cheese,*  at  prime  cost,  he  would  enable 

•  It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  the  poor  should 
1^  able  to  SAipply  themselves  with  beer  of  tlieir  own  brew- 
ing, without  being  obliged  always  to  recur  to  the  alehouse, 
I  am  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  brewing  in  small  ouan* 
.titles  J  but  tliat  roi^ght  be  compensated  for  by  great  advan- 
tages,, and  by  the  superior  flavour  oihccr  brewed  and  drank 
tU  Aome.^-Thc  following  receipt  is  according  to  the  propor- 
tions, used  in  the  House  of  Industry,  at  Shrewsbury.  To 
half  a  bushel  of  malt,  add  four  pounds  of  treacle,  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  hops;  this  will  make  twenty-five 
gallons  of  beer ;  the  cost  of  which  (supposing  the  value 
of  the  grains  to  be  only  equal  to  the  exoence  of  fuel) 
would  be  2d»  a  gallon,  where  the  materials  were  pur- 
chased to  the  best  advantage ;  and,  when  bought  at  the 
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him  to  maintain  his  family  much  better,  and  at  less 
expenccy  and  thereby  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
poor's-rate :  he  would  attach  him  to  his  service, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  old  complaint  of  the  ^*  ramh^ 
**  iing  unsettkd  disposition  of  the  poor:'*  he  would 
also  keep  down  the  price  of  labour  ;  which  is  ne- 
cessarily increased  on  account  of  the  disadvanta- 
geous situation,  in  which  the  labourer  is  placed  as 
to  the  purchase  of  every  necessary  of  Itfe.  In  short 
the  farmer  would  do  his  labourer  much;  good,,  and 
himself  more. 

13/A  March^  1798. 

retail  shop,  about  %d.  I  ha^e  tried  the  receipt^  an^  fouiidi 
the  beer  very  good  1  it  wasfit  for um in  a fortni^t j  butJ^ 
it  not  calculated  for  keepingi  particularly  lii  warm.wea^ 
ther*    B* 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  two  tchooh  founded  by  tBf 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin  at  Boldre  in  Hampshire.  By 
Sir  Robert  Harvey,  Bart. 

X  HE  two  schools  at  Boldre  in  the  New  Forest 
were  established  and  opened  on  the, first  of  July, 
1791,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin ;  one  for  twenty 
boys,  the  other  for  twenty  girls,  to  be  selected  froiji 
the  children  of  the  day-labouring  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish ;  a  preference  being  given  (in  order  to  encou- 
jage  reading)  to  children  who  have  learnt  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Testament :  but,  if  the  prescribed 
number  of  such  scholars  cannot  be  found,  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  such  children  as  cannot  read. 
Sixty-three  boys  and  fifty-nine  girls  have  already 
been  admitted,  including  those  at  present  ia  the 
schools.  Their  attendance  commences  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  all  the  scholars  are  assembled  for 
prayers.  From  twelve  to  one  is  allowed  for  din- 
ner, which  the  children  bring  with  them  to  school ; 
they  are  dismissed  in  summer  at  five,  and  in  win- 
ter at  four  o'clock ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
school  breaks  up  at  twelve.  If  anyone  is  absent,  or 
is  beyond  the  fixed  time,  without  a  proper  excuse, 
such  child  is  punished  by  an  hour's  confinement 
and  employment,  at  noon  in  winter,  and  in  the 
evening  in  summer:  and  if  the  children  were  to 
be  kept  at  home,  so  as  to  continue  absent  without 
leave  (which  leave  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  for 
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inspection  of  the  visitors)  they  would  be  dis^issed^ 
the  school,  and  their  places  filled  up  by  such  as; 
would  attend  and  make  a  better  use  of  their  time. 
As  to  vacation,  a  week  is  allowed  at  Whitsuntid^. 
a  fortnight  at  Christmas,  and  a  month  at  harvest,, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  c^portunity  oi  benefiting^ 
by  harvest  work.  I 

The  girls  arc  taught  to  read,  knit,  spin,  sew^. 
and  mend  their  own  clothes,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be 
useful  daughters,  and  good  wives :  the  boys  (besides 
being  improved  in  their  reading)  are  instructed  in 
writing  and  arithmetic;  in  the  first,  sp. far  as  to 
write  a  legible  hand,  for  which  one  copy  a  day  is 
thought  sufficient;  and  in  arithmetic,  so  far  asthe 
four  first  rules,  and  particularly  in  the.  tables  that 
belong  to  those  rules. 

No  precise  time  is  fixed  for  admission  ;  ip  order 
that  the  children  in  the  parish  may  be  encouraged 
to  an  early  proficiency  in  reading,  as  the  qualificar 
tion  for  a  place  in  the  school :  nor  is  any  prepise  tim^ 
fixed  for  the  removal  of  either  the  boys  or  girls ;  as  k 
is  presuoned  that  as  soon  as  they  are  made  really  usfr 
fuly  their  parents  will  wish  to  take  them  away,  and 
thereby  room  will  be  left  for  the  admission  of  other 
children.    They  ysua^ly  jc^me  from  ^ey^  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  quit  the  school  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen.   As  an  incitement  to  industry,,  a  separ^e  ac- 
count is  kept  of  the  produce  p[  each  girl's  sale- 
work'  ;  and  such  produce  is  laid  out  for  them,  in 
clothes  and  necessaries,  at  the  end  of  the'  ycajr. 
Petty  offences  are  puhished  by  a  little. extra  coa- 
finementin  play  hours ;  but  no  corporal  correction 
S3 
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is  allowedi  except  for  lying,  swearing,  stealing,  in- 
decent language,  or  immorality. 
•  At  the  end  of  November,  the  annual  account  of 
the  work  of  the  girls  is  made  up ;  and,  from  thence 
to  Christmas,  their  working  hours  are  employed, 
gratisy  ill  making  up  shirts  and  shifts  for  the  chil- 
dren  in  the  school,  and  in  knitting  stockings  (a  pair 
each  for  the  boys  and  girls)  the  worsted  for  which 
is  given  them. — At  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  chil- 
dren  attend  at  the  vicarage ;  where  their  clothes 
are  examined :  if  there  has  been  neglect  on  their 
part,  it  is  noticed :  and  additions  are,  at  the  same 
time,  made  to  their  clothing. 

The  great  object  of  the  founder  of  these  schools 
is  to  promote  in  these  children  the  knowhdge  and 
fractice  of  religion  ;  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
therein  to  instruct  their  own  children,  when  they 
hive  families ;  an  instruction,  that,  from  local  cir- 
cumstances^ is  much  wanted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New  Forest.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Gilpin 
lias  drawn  up  an  easy  explanation  of  the  duties  of 
xfeligion,*  by  way  of  question  and  answer.  This  the 
children  are  taught  to  repeat,  as  well  as  their  cate- 
chism, and  are  examined  in  it  on  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day after  dinner,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon. 

•  This  e^plan%tioft  af  the  duties  of  reh'gion  would  be  a 
very  useful  book  in  all  parochial  schools.  Mr.  Gilpin  has 
complied  with  a  request  of  having  a  cheap  edition  of  it 
sold  by  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies,  in  the  Strand.  I  trust 
it  will  prov^  of  great  seryice,  in  opening  and  improving 
the  minds  of  parish  cihydrci),  by  religious  and  moral  ior 
•strticlion.    h. 
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In  the  course  of  a  visit  to-day  at  the  schools,  I 
had  the  pkasure  of  observing  the  progress  of  the 
boys  in  arithmetic  and  writing,  of  the  girls  in  read- 
ing and  work,  and  of  all  of  them  in  decency  and 
prop^riety  pf  deportAientr  I  heard  part  of  Mr.  Gil- 
pin's explanation  of  the  duties  of  religion  read  in 
the  school;  and  was;  exiremfily  struck  with  their 
altteiition,  and  apparent  ihtelligenice  as  to  what  wa$ 
read.    The  manner  contributed  to  fix  the  sense  in 
their  minds:  the  mistress  first  ,read  the  question; 
and  then  each  girl,  iri  turn,  the  answer;  'and  I  ani 
,  much  deceived  by  appearances j  and  extremely  mis- 
taken in  my  conjectures,  if  the  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  they  are  now  receiving  at  an  early  age, 
is  not  so  fixed  and  imprinted  in  their  minds,  as  to 
remain  a  permanent  blessing  to  the-  latest  hbUr  of 
their  Uves,  and  to  descend  as  an  hereditary  benefit 
to  their  children.  t  1,       /     ' 

The  annual  expence  of  this  useful  estabKshment 
does  not  exceed  40  guineas  a  year  .-'The  master, 
who  lives  in  the  house,  has  for  salary  and  findin|; 
fuel,  &c.  £11 '  year,  and  the  habitation  and  garden. 
The  mistress  lives  in  the  village  ^  ^he  has  10  gui- 
neas/af  year :  aid  Mr.  Grilpiii'a  ddDatibns~<6f  cloth- 
ing to  the  cbildrsn-:  ^  and  sovq^  lothir incidentk^ex- 
pences,'anMlnt!to  jie;aTl^  laginneas  atyearniore.: 
Theischool  houie  is  a  nbat  brick  biiilding,  with 
Ac  boys'  school  at  the  end  next  the  road ;  and,  at 
.the  bther^  the  dwelling  house, 'Comprizing  the  school 
tfif 'therghisy  and  looking  into  thcf  garden  k;   It  is 
\>}sS\X  on  a  he^l^yand  beautiful!  >  situation,  with  a 
gradual  descent  i^,  iLjyraingtonj  river.   It  c(^  ;iCiio. 
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Oa  the  walls  of  the  school  xopm  ^xe  vi^rionis  t^xts 
of  Scripture  inscribed  in  tablets.  The  children 
stand  roiMid  the  table  at  particular  tim^s^  am)  rea<i 
Ibem  over,  with  a  view  of  imprinting  on  their 
memory  some  of  the.  tnpst-usei^l  prie<^pt0  in  the 
Testament.       :  >         .', 

For  the  perm^ient  lendowment  o£  these  Reboots 
after  his  deaths  Mr.  Gilpin  propose  Ito.  provide  by 
the  sale  of  his  Drawings  and  Sketches,  which, 
when  I  was  there,  he  had  formed  for:that  purpose 
into' eighty-nine  lots,:  each  lot  .cdntsdning  several 
Drawings.  How  i^ahiable  an  addition  they' will 
make  to  the  collections  of  the  artist,  the  cbimois* 
seur,  and  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  it  Will  be  un- 
necessary and  presumptuous  in  me  to  eofleavour  to 
^plaih.  The  value  of  the  Drawings,  enhanced  by 
tiie  object  to  which  the  produce  is  destined  to*  be 
applied,  must  render  them  an  enviable  possession 
to  every  one,^  whenever  (in  consequence  of  that 
event  which  the  friend  of  humanity  hope  may  be 
long  delayed)  they  shall  be  oflfered  to  the  public. 


,    :  OBSERVATIONS; 

■The  benefit  erf*  jsuch&chobls/as^  those  foundaihy 
•Mr  J  Gilpin  at  BoidreyfiKimportantlih'  everycsima^- 
tion,.  and  at  all  tinges;  but^>in  the. New  Fores^ 
where  the  children  of  die  poor  have  boo^muehldis* 
position  to  partake  of  the  natural  wildness  of  the 
place,  they  are  peculiariy  necesiary  land  beneficidL 
--In  point  pf  justice  it  is'due  to  the  poor  of  Boldre 
to  observe,  that  they  are  very  seasi^  bf  its  utiAk}!, 
and  very  desirous  that  th^ii  children  may  {^artkip^ 
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ef  the  benefit  of  It.  The  fequisite  qualification 
of  some  progress  in  reading,  has  contributed  to  a 
general  advancement  of  learning  and  civilization  in 
the  parish,  and  (which  is  of  great  use)  t,o  the  support 
of  several  little  schools  there  for  the  Qrst  rudiment* 
of  instruction.— I  have  only  to  add  my  earnest 
wish,  that  these  schools  may  long  flourish,  accord* 
ing  to  the  benevolent  will  of  the  founder ;  and  that 
his  example  may  produce  many  imit^ors,  in  every 
part  of  the  kingd(Mn* 
.    5/i  Affile  1798* 


,,     .  -  J 
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Extract  from  Ofi  account  of  a  female  friendly  Society, 
di  fimpingham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland.  By  the 
kev.  Robert  Blythk. 

At  'Empingham,  near  Stamford,  the  following 
female  friendly  society  for  girls  was  cst^lished  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1798  ;  and  sixteen  girls  were 
immediately  admitted  at  the  desire  of  their  parents. 

Female  children,  capable  of  spinning,  knitting,  or 
of  any  other  profitable  employ,  which  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  extremely  increased  by  the  so- 
ciety of  industry  there,  subscribe  to  the  general  fund 
one  half-penny  a  day,  out  of  their  earnings;  This 
is  to  be  accumulated  by  compound  interest,  and 
to  form  a  fund,  out  of  which  each  subscriber,  upon 
her  marriage,  is,  after  a  contribution  of  fourteen 
years,  entitled  to  receive  two  guineas ;  and,  upon 
the  birth  of  each  child  born  in  wedlock  eight  months 
or  more  after  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years 
contribution,  the  like  sum  of  two  guineas. 

Girls  are  not  permitted  to  subscribe  until  seven 
years  of  age ;  and,  if  any  girl  dies  *  under  twenty- 
one  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  years 

♦  It  is  submitted  to  consideration)  whether  it  might  not 
be  better  that  there  should  be  no  repayment  of  the  contri- 
bution in  case  of  death  r  but  that,  instead  of  it,  the  period 
of  contribution  should  be  proportionably  shortened  ;  so  as 
to  entitle  the  subscriber  to  the  donation,  upon  her  marriage, 
after  a  contribution  of  ten,  or  twelve  (instead  of  fourteen) 
years. 
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of  her  subscription,  the  amount  of  her  contribution^ 
but  without  interest,  is  paid  to  her  representatives 
at  the  expiration  of  the  current  half  year :  and  if 
any  subscriber,  for  fourteen  years  or  upwards,  con- 
tinues unmarried  till  thd  age  of  fifty  years,  she  is 
then  entitled  to  two  guinesis'a  year  for  life. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

An  establishment  of  this  nature  is  only  adapted 
to  those  parts  of  England,  in  which  the  industry 
of  the  children  of  the  poor  has  been,.of  l^e,  so  sue- 
cessfully  and  beneficially  excited  :  it  is  more  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  places  wheret  schools  of  industry, 
with  a  dinner  for  the  children,  are  established,  as 
by  Lord  Winchilsea  at  Oakham,  and  by  Mr.  Co- 
nyers  at  Epping ;  for  the  mistress  may  there,  regu- 
larly and  without  any  trouble,  deduct  the  subscript 
tions  from  their  weekly  pay. — The  probable 
consequences  of  such  female  friendly  societies  are 
that  girls,  so  contributing  out  of  their  own  earnings 
to  a  provision  for  their  future  life,  will  learn  to  set 
a  higher  value  on  their  own  characters,  and  will 
become  examples  of  virtue  and  good  conduct  \  and 
that,  possessing  the  double  advantage  of  a  certain 
provisional  assistance  at  periods  when  it  is  pecu- 
liarly wanted  by  the  poor,  and  of  habits  of  exertion 
and  economy  insensibly  acquired  during  theiryouth, 
they  will  become  objects  of  attention  to  all  the 
well-disposed  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  marry  early,  and  to  continue 
in  a  course  of  virtue  and  industry. 

^th  March f  ^19^* 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  school  of  industry  for 
sixty  girls y  at  Bamburgh  Castle.    By  the  Rev. 

R.  G.  BOUYER. 

kJiXTY  poor  girls,  elected  from  the  township 
and  neighbourhood  of  Bamburgh  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  are  taught  to  spin  jersey  and  flax, 
to  knit,  to  sew,  ^nd  to  mairk  ;  and  are  also  instruct- 
ed in  religion,  psalmody,  reading,  writing,  and  the 
clementiry  j>arts  of  arithmetic.  None  are  admitted 
Under  the  age  of  five  years.  Twelve  of  the  young- 
est are  only  taught  reading  and  knitting  ;  the  re- 
fnainder  are  divided  into  two  sets  (of  twenty-four 
each,  when  the  school  is  complete)  which  are  al- 
ternately employed  for  a  week  at  a  time  in  two 
roomsl;  superintended  each  by  a  different  mistress. 

The  lower  room  is  about  forty  feet  long,  twenty 
feet  broad,  and  above  twenty  feet  high.  This  is. 
wholly  appropriated  to  spinning ;  the  jersey  spin- 
ners occupying  the  floor  with  twelve  wheels  and  a 
large  reel';  'and  the  flax  spinners  employing  th« 
like  number  of  foot  wheels,  on  an  open  gallery 
)about  seven  feet  high,  erected  for  that  purpose  along 
one  side  of  the  room,  so  that  the  mistress  has  a 
full  view  of  the  whole  number  at  once.  These  are 
again  subdivided,  so  as  to  work  three  days  in  the 
week  on  the  gallery,  and  the  other  three  on  the 
floor. 
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The  upper  room.,  for  seWtng  and  knitting,  Ln 
a1)out  eighteen  feet  square;  it  is  high  and  well: 
fighted  on  three  sides.  Here  the  youngest  girU  do 
no  other  work  than  knitting:  the  twenty-four 
wildest  sew  in  the  morning,  and  knit  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Besides  tlie  tw6  mistresses  attending  these  tW4 
^-ooms,  a  master  rs  employed,  in  a  smaller  room 
■near  the  sewing  school,  in  their  instruction  as  above 
mentioned.  For  this  purpose,  the  whole  nundier 
is  divided  into  six  classes,  often  scholars  each; 
these  classes,  'being  taken  in  rotation  from  the 
works,  and  remaining  with  him  each  one  hour  a^day* 
He  likewise  reads  an  appropriate  form  of  prayers 
40  the  whole  sclipol- every  morning,  and  keeps  the 
account  of  their  fences,  and  of  the  after  .men* 
tioned  tickets.  On  Sundays  the  scholars  of  both 
schools  assemble  in  the  boys'  school,  where  a  pre- 
paratory form  of  prayer  is^  used,  and  a  psalm  sung  ; 
after  which  they  go  down  in  procession  with  their 
tnastcrs  and  mistresses  to  the  parish  church,  where 
«eats  are  provided  for  them. 

There  are  apartments  for  the  two  mistresses  ^nd 
master  among  the  bmldings  occupied  by  the  femfale 
school  of  Industry.  The  salaries  of'  these  three 
teachers,  and  the  expences  of  fuel  for  all  the  -apart- 
ments, are  defrayed  by  the  trust.  ' 

The  whole  profit  of  the  work  is  divided  among 
the  scholars  ;  a  small  part  weekly,  but  the  bulk  of 
it  annually  at  Christmas,  in  the  following  mariner. 
The  mistresses  and  master  have  tickets  to  distribute 
among  them  daily ^  according  to  their  dmgeaiice  and 
T 
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gpodt>ehayipisr  ;,andto  be  withdrawn  or  diminished 
oa  account  of  any  fault,  according  to  certain  rules 
printed  for  their  use ;  and  the  annual  distributioa 
of  profit  is  made  in.  exact  proportion  to  the  number 
of  tickets  that  each  scholar  has  received  and  pre* 
served  during  the  year. 

*  These  girls,  attended  only  as  d^y  scholars  until 
the  latter  end  of  last  October ;  when  twelve  of 
the^betwqen  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine,  were  ad-: 
mitt^d  as  intfiates,  to  be  provided  with  food,  cloth- 
ii)g,  and  lodging.,  at  the  expence  of  .the.  charity  4 
tqyf/zjjis  which,  however,  the  profits  of  their  work 
^e  rec^ved.  ♦They^hiefl3fjc;:onast  of*  children  liv- 
ing at  tqq  great  a  .distance  to  attend  the  school  ^ 
and,  in  the;election  of  them,  a  preference  was  giyen 
to  oipha^  and  other  destitute  children.  They  are 
me^nt  .to  remain  until  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  . 
^reafs.pld^  A  cow  is  kept  for  them,  which,  in  the  last 
year  ox  twa  of  their  time,  it  is  intended  they  shall 
VO'^h  ;  ;and  that,  as  they  advance  In  strength,  they 
shall  occasionally,  and  in  turns,  be  employed  in 
washing  and  mending  their  own  clothes,  in  dress« 
ing:  their  victuals,  and  in  cleaning  the  rooms  ;  by 
whicK  naeans  they  will  be  prepared  for  good  ser- 
vi<;e%  which  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  trust 
ta.procuxe  for  tbem^  with  suitable  encouragement 
for  their  employers  and  themselves^  There  is  every 
reasofi  to  hope  that  the  produce  of  their  work  will 
so  much  diminish  the  expence  of  their  maintenances 
as  to.en^ble  the  trustees  to  extend  this  benefit  to  ;i 
gre^t^r  proportion  of  the  whole  numb  r,  without 
n^uph  additional  charge  to  the  charity.  Every  one 
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of  the  twelve j  now  admitted  on  this  footing,  had 
knit  herself  one,  and  some  two,  pair  of  .stockings, 
and  was  cotripletdj  tatght  tastnn  jexwy  Svithih  the 
first  quarter,  tho^  not  instkdcted  in  eitbeir  of  djiest 
works  hefbrew 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  state  the  methods 
taken  to  provide  employment.  The  greatest  diffi- 
cnlty  was  in  respect  to  sewing.  In  order  to  bring 
this  kind  of  work  widihi  theiryeach,  handbills  were 
distributed'  in  the  rieighbouf ing  ^tbwns  and  villages, 
giving  notke^hat  it  would  be  carefnlly  performed 
at  one  h^f  of  the  ^sual  rates ;  and,  by  the  *^ood 
man^ment  of  the-  mistress,*  It  was  so  well  exe* 
cuted,  that  wdrii  soon  came  in,  and  still  cobtinnes, 
fh>m  all<quarters>  as  miicfa^as  can  be  executed,  if 
Mt  mor^.  Atad  the  reduction  in  price,  m  resp^ 
to  young  servants  and  unmarried  hbourers^is  found 
to  be  as  much  k  (Charity  to  the  purchaser,  ^  to  thi 
children  employed;  _  /  v  . 

The  flax  is  bought  on  the  best  terms ;  and, when 
spun,  it  is  woven  and  bleached  in  the  parish.  By 
the  care  of  ^e  mistress  and  the  weaver,  ih -sorting 
the  thread  according  to  its  qtiality,  the  cloth  has 
been  all  very  good  and  sePviceiUe  ,'  ami,  aftbr  ali 
lowing  the  children  the  usttal  spinning  prices^  has 
abundantly  repaid  aU  the  charge  of  makeriali^and 
workmanship.  •  i  .'. 

Wool  is  purchased  of  the  farmers  after  Manring 
time  ;  and  a  large  room,  with  all  proper  Coilfv^a 
niences,  is  appropriated  to  the  lisle  of  ik  mamifkclii- 
rer,  who  is  employed  in  sorting,  dyitt^,  andfccfeibing 
it.    The  jersfey>  when  ^puh,  is  doubled  by  some  of 
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the  children  ;  and  then  brought  back  to  th€  eomb- 
iiig  room,  where  there  is  also  a  twisting  mill  for 
'finishing  it  as  worsted.  Part  of  this  is  sold;  pact 
employs  the  knitters,  and  some  is  seat  to  two  stock- 
ing weavers  at  Berwick ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  will  be  any  dtiEculf  y,.  or  loss,  in  the  sale,, 
either  of  the  stockings,  or  of  the  worsted. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  produce  of  the  tkkets  at  Hamburgh  school 
is  distr3)ttted  in  money.  In  general  it  is  preferable 
to  bestow  xt  in  articles  o£  clothing  t  as^  m  many 
parts  of  Englaad,  the  fathers  would  carsy  the  mo* 
©ey  to  the  atehottse,  or  the  mothers  buy  finery  for 
thqmselves.  In  Northumberland,  such  are  the  good 
lud>its  aod  .economy  of  the  poor^  that  there  is  119 
danger  of  such  a  tnisapplicatjbon  ;  and>  upon  the 
fixstr  irtbroductibn  of  work  i^to  the  school,  ft  was 
found  expedient,  by  the  allurement  of  a  payment  ia 
money y  to  engage  the  parents*  consent  to  it,  instead 
offtheir  children  being  employed,  as  at  first,  in  ^readi» 
ing,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  whole  day. 
r  The  manner,  in  which  work  has  been  provided' 
for  fthis  school  at  Bamburgh  Castle,  is  extremely 
dbservtng  of  attCBtion,  on  account  of  its  being  prac- 
ticabie  and  beneficial  in  every  part  of  England.  It 
not  only  removes  the  great  difficulty  in  the  support 
qf  schools  of  industry,  that  of  obtaining  regular 
employment  for  the  children,,  but  affords  a  cheap^ 
supply  of  clpthing  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  providing  of  dinners  for  the  day-scholars 
ef  schaoU  of  industry,  at  a  very  cheap  rate^t  is  vcrj 
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usefiuL  hi  oUier  counties;  but  Jf  is  dot  seixmick 
in  Northumberland,  as  the  poor  in  the  Ndkhiiavb 
the  adyaiuage  of  possessing  more  management  andl 
economy  with  regard  to  their*  food,  than  thostoin 
the  other  parts  of  England. 

There  is  also  a  school  at  *  Bamburgh  for  60  boys.- 


*  This  school  at  Bamburgh  Castle  is  6ne  o#  a 'great 
variery  of  charities,  established  under  the  will  of  Nat  ha- 
nael  late  tjord  Crewe,  and  Bishop  of  Durhain»  who  died'  in 
1722;  having  devised  considerable  estates,  in  the  coun* 
ties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  to  Bv^  trustees; 
charged,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  annual  payment  of 
some  noble  and  well  known  benefactions  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  to  Lincoln  college,  of  which  his  Lord- 
ship had  been  rector ;  and  of  several  sums  for  the  augmen- 
tation  of  livings,  and  the  institution  of  schools,  almshouses, 
and  for  other  beneficent  purposes,  in  the  several  counties 
and  parishes,  with  which  he  had  been  connected ;  the  re- 
sidue being  applicable  to  such  charitable  use  and  uses,  as 
the  trustees  should  from  time  to  time  appoint  and  direct.^ 
This  surplus  was  accordingly  applied  for  various  purposes 
of  charity,  as  opportunity  offered ;  but,  during  more  than 
30  years  after  the  testator's  death,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  permanent  and  regular  system  was  adopted.  It  was 
about  that  period,  that  the  ancient  castle  of  Bamburgh, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Northumberland,  and  si- 
tuated on  one  of  the  trust  estates,  began  to  be  repaired  ; 
first  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  manor  courts,  and  as  a 
habitation  for  the  minister ;  and  afterwards  as  the  fixed  seat 
of  several  charitable  establishments  of  great  extent  and 
utility,  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Arch- 
deacon of  Northumberland,  and  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
who  was  elected  a  trustee,  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Dr. 
Thomas  Sharp,  in  the  year  1758 ;  from  which  time,  till  his 
decease,  which  happened  in  1792,  he  was  employed  in  ar- 
ranging, with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  trustees,  these 
plans,  which  he  carried  into  execution  with  great  zeal  and 
promptitude,  supenntending  every  part  of  this  adminis- 
tration with  indefatigable  perseverance ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  resided  in  Bamburgh  Castle  during  several  months 
m  every  year.  And,  in  order  that  his  successors  might  find 
every  encouragement  to  continue  these  good  works,  he  not 
only  expended  a  good  part  of  his  own  property,  in  his  life« 
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The  account  of  that,  &nd  of  some  other  pahs  of 
the  establishment  at  Bamburgh,  majr  form  sub-^ 
jecta  of  future  communications  to  the  society. 
%ist  MarcJty  1798* 


time,  on  the  miprovemeints  and  accoininodatio»»  of  the 
^lace,  but,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  the  trustees  all  his 
furniture  there,  and  a  large'  and  valuable  Mbrary,  besides 
a  freehold  estate,,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be 
vested  in  the  funds,  for  the  perpetual  repair  of  the  great 
lower  or  keep,  which  he  occupied^  and  intended  £or  their 
use. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Oxle/s  account  of  the  ^^  poor  and 
"  St roffger's  friend, society,**  at  HulL     By  Vfih" 

LIAM  WlLBEEFpRCE,  £jf. 

In  September,  17959  a  society  was  instituted  a^t 
Hull,  for  irrquiring  into  and  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor  in  that  place,  particularly  of 
such  as  were  strangers  and  friendless  ;^-*-the  object 
of  it  being, 

1st,  By  a  personal  attendance  at  the  houses  of  the 
persons  recommended,  or  applying  for  relief  to  jM^e 
society,  to  ascertain  their  real  circumstances,  and 
to  distinguish  cases  of  real  misery  from  those  officti" 
tious  distress ;  so  as  by  timely  relief  in  the  one  in- 
stance, arid  by  proper  correction  in  the  other,  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  real  poor,  and  to  prevent  the 
misapplication , of chzTity.  ■     .:    -  \ 

adly.  By  application  to  parishes,  whether  ^  the 
neighbourhood  or  at  a  distance,  in  behalf  of  persons 
in  distress,  pari^ioners  of  such  parishes,  to  procure 
relief  for  them,  or  to  provide  for  their  comfortable 
removal,  according  to  the  circumstanc^es  of  thj$ 
case;  thereby  prevei^ting  part  of  them  frQ^,.be^ 
comingstreet  b(;^ars,  and.  removing  the  others  to 
be  maintained  by  their  own  parishes^       ^        .«    i 

3dly,  By  offering  every  assistance  to  ho^j^.iii- 
tlustry,  and  refusing  ^t  the  $ame  time  relief  loihosc 
who  are  tqo; indolent  t<^do  any  thing  for  thftn- 
selves,  or  whopersevercJii  ai  profane  andfrrejigious 
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course  of  life,  to  hold  out  to  the  poor  a  prevalent 
encouragement  \6  exertion 'ai\d.  virtue  ;  and,  by 
such  means  to  explain  to  them  the  way  of  eiFectu- 
all^  Serving  themselves,  and  of  training  up  their 
children  in  religion,  in  good  habits,  and  in  industry. 

4thly,  By  providing  medical  iid  for  pbor  fami- 
lies in  case  of  sickness,  and  by  promoting  the  means 
of  cleanliness  among  them,  to  increase  their  health 
and  comfort. 

Ih  the  execution  of  this  plan  it  has  been  the  rule 
«f  the  Society  not  to  supply  the  poor  in  general 
with  money,  but  rather  to  lay  it  out  far  them  /  a^ 
ttic  sureist  way  of  directing  ^he  relief  economically 
aiid  wiUr  effect :  and  fevcry  acting  member  of  the 
so(!iety  gives  hbt  itierely  his  contribution,  blit  his 
tiotifr,  to  the  objects  of  the  institution  without  salary 
of  allowante ;  so  that  the  funds  are  entirely  applied 
td  the  purposes  of  the  charity,  and  the  ^bdd^effects 
tii^reby  ihtfreds^d  and  extendedi 

The  business  of  the  society  is  colidttcted  by  a 
etMOitttifeee-'of  17  persons,  a  treasurer,  z  itcwards, 
a  surgeon, 'and  20  visitors,  of  which  5  are  ladies^ 
300  sick  (Arsons  have  been  admitted  on  their1>ooks, 
kt  patients,lh  the  course  of  2  years  and  a  hdlf,  end- 
ing the  31st  of  March,'  1798.  2lt>  of  these  have' 
be«n  emirdy  ciirfed ;  36  relieved ;  16  have  protred 
iiicunible,  oirh^ve^becfn-seht  to  theinftrdla^  ;  27 
have  died  ;  and  th^  feiDainiinig  11  were,  ihthe  be<^ 
gini^ag  of  April,  1798)  a«l  tiKter  ^ure.  The  ex- 
p^nce  tf  this  patt  of  the  charity  has  amounted  t6 
oB\j£f^;  6s.  tbd4 ;  the  apdth^cary  dttfeniirig  gratis, 
and»ppiyijtg  the  me4icuie8:4at  ^fiia^  cost^ '  v  ^  '  ' 
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The  account  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of 
this  charity  during  the  preceding  period  of  2  years 
and  a  half  h  as  follows  r 

RECEIPTS- 
1798,  March  3r,-    Annual  subscript      £.  1.    d. 

tions  for  two  years  and  a  half  to  this 

day  -  «  ai2    o    6 

Benefactions  for  di^to  -  340     811 

Allowance  by  the  treasurer  for  interest  ' 

of  money  in  bis  hands.  ^  ^4    3    9 


£.  566  13    % 
PAYMENTS. 

^798,  Marci1^3 Y.  Printing  addressi  ad- 
vertisements. Sec.  • 

Paid  bilUformedklner 

Paid  for  salts  of  vinegar  for  the  use  of . 
the  visitors 

Paid  for  linen  for  the  use  of  poor  lying* 
in  wonlen  -  .  - 

Paid  in  weekly  donations  of  money ^ 
butchers'  meat,,  bread,  flour,  wine„ 
apparel»  and  for  nurses,  &c.  &c.  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  5569  in* 
statices  -r  •       325    7    I 

Balance  in  the  bands  of  the  treasurer     143  11     8 


31 

10 

4 

73 

6 

10 
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»7 

5 

I 

'9 

10 

566  12   a 


This  institution  hits  existed  now  for  only  two 
years  and  a  half  ;^  and^  ia  that  shpit  time  (I. speak 
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firom  the  authority  of  Mr.  Oxley^  who  benevolent- 
ly and  giatuftoasly  acts  as  the  surgeon  of  the  cha^ 
rity)  effects  have  been  produced  by  it,  that  must  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  all  who  interest  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
correctly-  its  present  benefit,  or  its  probable  conse- 
quences. It  has  produced  a  changein  the  morals,, 
conduct,  and  circumstances  of  the  greater  part  of 
those,  who  have  been  the  objects  of  the  charity. 
The  drunkard  has  become  sober,  the  idlei  indus* 
trious  ;  and  the  profane  and  irreligious  have  been 
brought  to  a  regular  attendance  on  divine  service, 
of  which  they  had  before  lived  in  the  entire  neg- 
lect :  parishes  have  been  isiduced,  or  obliged^  to 
allow  a  proper  jxiaintenance  to.  their  own  poor ; 
todftaUdulent  beggars  and  vagrants  have  b«eh  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  trade,  and  return  to  thtelr 
settlements. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Other  institutions,  like  that  which  I  have  been 
describing,  have  been  fdrmed  with  effect  and  suc- 
cess at  Halifax,  Manchester,  and  in»  some  other 
towns  in  England,  ft  is  somewhat  wonderful, 
that  mo  general  society  of  this  nature  has  b^en 
ever  proposed,  amid  the  variety  of  charities  in 
%he  metropolis ;  Svhere,  from  the  indolence  and 
inattention  of  the  opulent,  a  number  of  impos- 
tors' live  in  affluence  and  confidence  on  those  alms> 
for  the  want  of  which  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
^fe  pferiSiing.  Thfe  amount  of  the  money  which 
i$  annually '^veh  in  the  metropolis  under  the  name 
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of  charity,  to  the  support  of  vice,  idleness,  and 
imposture,  exceeds  all  calculation.  While  the  in- 
dolent  had  rather  give  their  shilling  to  apparent 
misery f  than  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the 
reality  and  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  dis- 
tress, the  artful  andfraudiilent  vagrant  must  always 
have  an  advantage  ovei'  the  really  needy  and  perish^ 
ing;  and  nothing  can  prevent  the  misapplication  of 
tfee  charity  intended  for  the.  latter,  so  effectually  as  ^ 
an  establishment  of  a  ^*  Poo*  and  Stranger's 
Friend  Sog-ibty,''  like  thatwbich  does  so  mucb 
iionour  to  Hulk  Their  i^»|ect6  asd  regulations 
might  be  the  sampj  The  u^ouble  and  ^tto^lPO* 
which  such  an  institutioa  would  at  fiiist  t^q^itie^ 
would  certainly  be  considerable ;  but  these  would  be 
/ar  more  than  compensated  by  its  immediate  effects^ 
and  by  the  extent  of  its  beneficial  consequences^ 
l&tbJj>riJ,  1J98. 
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No.  XXXIX. 

Extraet  from  an  account  of  ckciattty  In  Spitalfieldj;, 
for  supplying  the  poor  with  soup  and  potatoes  ;  with 
observations,    ^j^  Thomas  BernarDi  Esq^ 

On  the  1 6th  of  January^  179S9  a  shop  was  opened 
at  N^.  53,  Brick-Lane,  Spitalfields^for  the  purpose 
«f  selling  to  the  poor,  in  that  part  of  the  metrqpolijiy 
£ood  meat  soup  at  a  penny  a  quart::  t«  which  they 
liave  siiice  added  the  supply  of  potatoes,  attherate 
of  15  lb;  for  two-pence,  or  30  Ihu  for  four-^pence• 
The  soup  and  potatoes  are  not  sold  lindiscriminate. 
Jy  to  all  who  ofFoTj  hut  to  persons,  who  are  ^com* 
mended  by  the  subscribers,  and  whose  cases  ace  in 
some  instances  inquired  into,  as  f^v.  as  is  practi- 
cable. The  recommendations  are  regularly  filed,  so 
as  to  be  easily  referred  to.  There  are  at  present  oa 
the  list  above  ^  3000  families,  who  are  entitled  to 
purchase  the  soup  daily,  and  the  potatoes  once  a 
week.  Those  Who  have  a  ticket  for  two  quarts  of 
soup  may,  instead  of  it,  if  they  wish  it,  have  for 
their  two-^pence  15  lb.  of  potatoes;  but  they  can 
have  them  only  once  a  week.  Two  ton  and  a  half 
of  potatoes  per  day  are  sold  at  this  price,  and  ia 
these  quantities. 

This  chanty  is  under  the  direction  of  a^committee 
which  now  consists  of  43  persons,  who  meet  once 
a  week ;  when  the  treasurer  reports  the  momes 
received  for  soup^  the  number  of  subscribers*  and 
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the  amount  of  subscriptions  since  the  last  com* 
mittee,  with  the  balance  of  cash  in  hand.  The  bills 
for  meat,  &c.  are  then  referred  to  a  subcommittee^ 
which  examines  them,  and  reports  to  the  next 
weekly  meeting;  when,  if  right,  they  are  ordered 
to  be  paid.  At  each  weekly  committee,  four*  of  th« 
members  are,  in  their  turn,  appointed  visitors  for 
cacl>  day  of  the  ensuing  week  :  the  visitors'  diary 
is  then  read  over,  and  remarks  of  importance  taken 
into  consideration.  It  is  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, once  a  month,  to  call  a  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  which  consists  of  all 
subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  and  upwards. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  four  visitors  for  the  day  (or, 
if  any  one  of  them  is  necessarily  prevented,  then 
for  one  of  the  committee  who  acts  as  his  substitute) 
to  attend  at  the  soup  shop,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 

•  The  sale  of  the  soup  is  proposed  to  be  discohtinucd,  'ftTom 
the  28th  of  April,  for  the  summer  season  5  but  that  of  po- 
tatoes will  go  on  as  before,  at  2  pence  for  15  pounds  weight. 
—I  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  gentkmen  who  con« 
duct  this  charity,  whether  the  execution  of  it  might  not  be. 
so  arranged,  as  to  require  a  less  degree  of  personal  attend" 
ance,  on  tlieir  part,  than  they  have  given ;  and  whether, 
instead  of  four  gentlemen  ot  the  committee  regularly  at- 
tending for  a  considerable  portion  of  twenty-fouir  hours, 
the  attendance  of  one,  or  at  most  two, .  of  the;  committee 
(with  two  assistants  or  clerks,  who  should  have  a  mcwjeratp, 
compensation  for  their  time)  would  not  be  sufficienti^' 
When  charitable  trusts  are  made  troublesome  arid  lafooni-) 
ous,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  tlieir  being  well  executed  l 
for  whatever  may  be  the  exertions  of  the  first  conductors^ 
they  will  not  be  continued  for  any  period  of  time  by  their' 
successors.— The  execution  of  charities  should  be  made,  asr 
simple  and  easy  as  possible,  otherwise  attention  wiirb<li 
wearied,  and  the  trust  be 'eventually  neglected*    fi.  ;.  1  •   '  1 

26tA  April,  IT $i.  '     ^^i^ 
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evieoing ;  to  see  die  mest  iKrd^tidy  cut  ap»  and  put 
eiito  the  inin.i)oikrs;  of  wbidi  they  have  two  of 
480  gaUms  eaclu  and  two  of  125  gallons  each.  The 
fires  ajfe  then  -lighted,  and  the  next  aiorning  the 
barley,  pease,  bnions,  and  other  ingredients  are  ap- 
portioned^ a2i\d added  to  each  boiler.  Tlie  following 
are  &e  .matearials  for  150  gallons  of  soup. 
\  '  1351b;  of  coarse  pieces  of  beef. 
f  1 351b.  of  legs  and  skins  of  beef. 

52lb«  of  Scotch  barky. 

52lb.  of  pease. 

361b.  of  onions.         - 

lolb.  of  salt. 

lib.  of  pepper. 
The  same  four  visitors  attend,  about  ten  o^clock 
the  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
soup/  Two  of  them  are  employed  in  giving  out 
tickets  to  those,  who  bring  recommendations  pro* 
perly  signed  ;  one,  in  receiving  the  money,  and  re- 
piorting  the  number  of  each  ticket,  and  the  quantity 
allowed  to  each;  and  the  fourth  visitor,  in  regis- 
tering the  tickets  ink  numerical  book,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the :  saipe  person  from  applying  more  than 
once  pn  the  i^ame  day.  Before  they  leave  the  house 
the  visitors  examine  the  cash  received,  ascertain 
that  it  agrees  with  the  number  of  quarts  sold,  and 
enter  it  in  the  visitor's  book,  with  ^any  remark  that 
msiy  have  occurred  to  th^m,  and  sign  their  names. 
They  then  ineport  it  to  the  treasurer^  and  deliver 
him,  or  his  agent,  a  ticket  of  the  amount,  with  the 
money  oeceived ;  and  that  closed  their  duty  for  thye 
day. 
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'  A  copy  of  the  receipt  foi*  the-  soup  is  hutig  up, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  referred  to.  Its  average  cost, 
exclusive  of  rent,  wages,  boilers,  and  iitoptm^emcnts 
on  the  premises,  is  about  5f  rf.  a  gallon. 

The  fdlowing  assistants  have  been  found  neces* 
sary.  A  woman,  who  has  no-  salary,  but  lives  in 
the  house  rent-free ;  her  office  is  to  superintend  the 
cooking,  to  deliver  out  tte  soup,  and  to  take  care 
that  every  thing  be  very  clean.  There  are  also*  three 
men,  one  of  whom  is  paid  idf.  and  the  others  14s. 
c^ch  per  week:  they  prepare  the  meat  and  ingre- 
dients, attend  the  process  of  making  the  soup,  do  the 
general  work  of  the  kitchen,  and  scour  and  keep 
clean  the  boilers,  utensils,  and  premises-;  cleanli- 
ness being  considered  by  the  committee  as^n  object 
of  great  importance. 

This  charity  is  supported  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription. Thct  committee  at  Llyod^s  coiFee-house, 
instituted  for  theifeUef  of  the  out-parishes,  has,  in' 
consequence  of  the-  represeiitatiohs'  of  Mr.  CW- 
<pihon  and'  others,  presented,  the  society  iVitff  the 
som  of  ;^500,  and  has  given  it  liberty  toretottinfemP 
persons  for-  loo  tons  of  potato^Sj  at*  the-  rdte-  of 
151b.  for  2ii%  Other  subscriptions-  artd  dbhdtibiil^ 
have  been  received,  amounting,  with  that^  to  tJie 
mm' of  £11  iSi  I2s^ 

Great  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  charity  in 
Spita) fields,  from  their  business  being  divided- 
among  small  subcommittees,  who  make  regular  re- 
ports ;  and  from  that,  which  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence of  good  arrangement  and  active  bcnevolente, 
the  rrguiar  p^sonal  alUndanccof  the  rHttnhtfs.  To 
U  2 
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thisj  in  a  great  measure,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  sue- 
cess,  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  progress  of 
an  institution,  the  benefit  -whereof  has  been  grate- 
fully accepted  by  a  large  number  of  poor  families, 
afi  a  material  aid  towards  their  subsistence.  Yester- 
day .there  were  sold  at  the  shop  1956  quarts  :  to- 
day 20 1 1  quarts  of  the  soup  have  been  delivered, 
with  ease  and  regularity,  in  the  space  of  three 
iiours. 

It  was  the  wish  of  some  of  the  committee,  to 
visit  the  dwelling  of  every  individual,  who  received 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  ;  to  inquire  into  cir* 
cumstahces  and  situation,  and  to  record  each  parti« 
cular  case.  This,  it  was  presumed,  might  contain 
a  valuable  body  of  information,  relative  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  poor.  The  complete  execution  of  thi» 
part  of  the  plan  has,  from  the  great  number  of 
cases  that  are  the  objects  of  relief,  proved  imprac* 
ticable.  It  has  however  been  in  part  executed  1 
and  it  appears  that,  from  particular  circumstances, 
these  parishes  are  at  present  loaded  with  a  greater 
body  of  poor,  than  they  are  able  to  relieve;  and 
that,  if  this  necessary  assistance  to  the  distressed 
Vianufacturer  cannot  be  continued  upon  a  very  ex- 
tensive scale,  many  persons  may  be  driven,  by  the 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  to  become 
burthensome  to  the  metropolis  at  large,  and  to  so* 
licit  charity  in  the  pulic  streets* 

OBSERVATIONS. 
For  the  institution  and  management  of  this  cha- 
rity, the  public  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  society  of 
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Chrisdaos,  called  Quakers.    The  situation  is^  pe-  ^ 
culiairly  wetl  cfaQsen>  being  in  the  midst  of-  a  very 
nunieroQs  body  of  manufacturers,  "vrho  ha¥6  suflfered 
extremely  by  the  pressure  of  the  times*    Another 
institution  of  the  same  nature,  and  principally  con- 
ducted by  the  same    society,  h^  been  opened  at 
Clerkenwell,  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  watch- 
raspers,  and  a  third  in  St.  George's^  Fields.    As- 
th^e  three  parts  of  ther  metropolis  are  at  present' 
burtbened  with  a  much  greater  number  of  poor,  • 
than  they  can  supply  with  parochial  relief,  it  is- 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  as  the* 
kindest  and  most  economical  means  of  preventing 
multitudes  from  being  compelled  to  ask  alms  in  the 
more  opulent  parts  of  the  town,  to  contribute  ge^ 
tif  rally  to  the  support  of  these  charities.     In  order 
to  further  so  useful  and  necessary  a  work,  a  sub- 
scription is  opened,  for  the  united  benefit  of  these 
institutions,  at  Messieurs  Hammersley's  and  Co. 
in  the  names  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  Esquire,  and  the  writer  of  these 
observations.    It   is  proposed   that  the  donations 
shall  not  exceed  one  guinea  each  ;  and  that,  when- 
ever there  is  the  sum  of  ^  30.  in  hand,  it  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  these  three  charities. 

This  society  was  induced  to  prefer  soup  for  three 
reasons;  ist,  that  more  relief  can  be  administer- 
ed in  this  way,  at  a  limited  expence,  than  by 
any  other  means  ;  2dly,  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  of  the  poor  becoming  thereby  attached  to  a 
more  economical  mode  of  cookery,  than  what  they 

U3 
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at  present  possess ;  and  3dlyi  that  palatable  and  nu  ^ 
tritious  food,  provided  and  sold  at  a  low  pricei  may 
encourage  them  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  their 
families  by  their  own  industry^  and  to  avoid  the 
painful  and  humiliating  necessity  of  applying  ta 
the  parish  for  relief. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  this  paper,  without  ac- 
knowledging niy  obligation  to  four  members  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  William  Allen,  Mr.  John  Arch, 
Mr.  Stephen  Powell,  and  Mr.  William  Phillips^, 
for  the  obliging  and  very  satisfactory  manner,  in 
which  they  have  furnished  me  with  the  materials, 
for  this  account  of  their  institution^ 

30/A  Marthj  1798. 
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No.  I. 

A  general  view  $f  the  situation  of  the  mining  poor ^ 
compared  with  that  of  some  other  classes  of  the 
poor.   By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Gisbornb. 

1  HE  respective  occupations  of  the  diiFerent  classes^ 
into  which  the  poor  of  this  country  may  be  divid* 
ed,  are  found  to  produce  important  eiFects,  not  only 
on  the  habits  of  life,  but  also  on  the  nK)ral  cha* 
racter  of  each  class.  To  state  with  brevity  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  effects,  as  they  severally  appear  ex- 
emplified in  two  or  three  of  the  most  numerous 
classes,  together  with  some  practical  remarks,  may 
not  be  useless :  since,  frpm  such  a  statement j;  per* 
sons,  who  are  solicitous  to  befriend  and  improve, 
the  poor  in  their  vicinity,  may  derive  occasional 
suggestions  as  to  the  particular  channels,  in  which 
their  exertions  are  likely  to  be  the  most  needed, 
2Uid  most  beneficial. 

It  will  be  suf)[icient  to  speak  successively  of  the 
situation  of  miners,  of  fishermen,  and  of  manufac* 
turers;  illustrating  each  by  incidental  references 
to  that  of  labourers  in  husbandry.  The  present 
paper  will  be  confined  to  the  case  of  miners. 

Miners  are  commonly  exempted,  by  the  nature 
of  their  work,  from  the  superintending  inspection 
of  their  employer.    The  latter,  in  consequence^ 
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finds  the  mode  of  paying  them  a  certain  sum  per 
day  unadvisable.     He  ^ets  them  their  task  by  the 
great,  suiting  the  mode  to  prevailing  custom  and 
other  local  circumstances.     In   Derby  shire,  the 
workmen  frequently  take  a  mine,  or  a  bargain  for 
a  determinate  period,  as  three  months,  on  the  terms 
of  receiving  a  settled  price  for  each  measure  of  ore 
T;rhich  they  shall  produce ;  or  occasionally,  on  the 
condition  of  being  themselves  allowed  to  purchase 
all  the  ore  at  a  stipulated  rate.    In  Cornwall,  the 
established  course  of  proceeding  is  not  substantially 
£tkrenU    Hence  tliere  ii  a  fundamental  diversity 
between  the  gains  of  the  miner  and  those  of  the 
husbandman.    The  husbandman,  in  general,  earns 
srfixed  «um  per  week.    If  he  sometimes  undertakes 
task- work,  the  amount  of  his  earnings  may  still  be^ 
foreseen  with  tolerable  accuracy  ;   and  it  has  a 
known  limit  in'the  strength  of  his  body,  and  in  his 
sbllll  in  the  particular  sort  of  work.    But  t*ie  pay 
of  tjie  miiier  depends  upon  chance.    The  working 
miner  is  almost  always  in  some  measure  a  gambler> 
amd  embarks  in  the  adventure  of  the  mine.  The  ore 
may  be  found  deposited  in  ample  or  in  scanty  veins  ;' 
maybe  with  ease,  or  with  great  difficulty,  detached 
firom  its  bed  ;  it  may  stretch  far  and  wide  in  an  un- 
broken range,  or  it  maybe  suddenly  removed  many^ 
yards  to  a  higher  or  a  lower  level.  Even  in  Jbreaking^ 
lip  ground  which  does  not  contain  veins  of  ore,  the 
miner  is  still  a  gambler.    The  wort  is  put  up  to  su 
kind  of  auction  ;  artd  the  person  who  will  under- 
take it  on  the  cheapest  terms  is  preferred.     His 
bargain  proves  ^ood  or  bad,  according  to  circum- 
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Stances.  He  may  find  himself  engaged  upon  a 
mass  of  soil,  which  yields  readily  to  his  spade,  and 
pick-axe  ;  or  retarded  in  his  progress  by  rocky 
strata^  whose  stubborn  exposition  must  be  over- 
come by  gunpowder. 

The  earnings  however  of  the  miqer,  tho  preca- 
rious, are  on  an  average  great ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances very  far  exceed  all  prosjjects  of  gairi^  whkh 
a  labourer  in  husbandry  can  propose  to  himself. 
Those  miners  who  are  industrious,  and.  at  the  same 
frugal,  often  make  a  conspicuous  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities .which  they  possess,  of  improving  their  situ- 
ation. With  the  surplus  of  their  gains  they  purcha^ 
little  spots  of  property  (in  Cornwall  chiefly  on 
leasehold  tenures)  and  cultivate  them  in  their  hours 
of  leisure. 

But,  in  common,  the  miner  is  not  disposed  to 
adjust  the  scale  of  his  expendes  to  the  average  of 
his  earnings.  Being  accustomed  to  the  occasional 
receipt  of  considerable  suips  <^  money,  money  too 
which  has  flowed  in  suddenly  upon  him»  rather* 
from  good  fortune  than  from'  proportionate  exer-t 
tions,  he  often  raises  his  expenditure  and  mode  of 
living  to  a  pitch,  to  -which  the  l^bourei^  jn  agricul^ 
ture  ventures  not  to  aspire.  He  feeds  on  better 
diet,  and  wears  clothes  of  finer  materials,  than  the. 
husbandman.  And,  in  general,  he  persists  in  this 
manner  of  life,  in  spite  of  a  change  of  circuin- 
stances.  He  is  buoyed  up  with  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  a  gamester :  and,  for  what  he  cannot  pay  to-day, 
draws  on  the  favourable  luck  o(  to-morrow.  This 
natural  propensity  is  cherished  and  aggravated  by 
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the  ease,  with  which  he  obtains  credit,  incompari- 
txm  of  those  classes  of  labourers,  whose  gains,  tha 
steady,  are  limited.  If  he  happens  to  be  unsuccess-* 
fol,  he  is  trusted  nevertheless  at  shops,  and  per- 
mitted to  run  up  long  scores  at  public  houses  ; 
throu^  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  shopkeeper 
and  the  publican  that  a  day  will  come,  when  for- 
tUwe  will  smite  on  the  debtor.  Thus  the  habits  of 
the  miner  are  seldom  interropted  by  atty  rubs  and 
diffictilti6s,^which  may  teach  him  caution.  He  has 
less  occasion  than  most  other  men  to  dread  the  im- 
mediate inconveniences  of  poverty  ;  and  does  not 
wiUingly  learn  the  necessity  of  frugality  and  fore-- 
cast. 

Miners  very  frequently  work  and  live  in  large 
companies.  Hence  naturally  arises  the  commu- 
nication and  the  encouragement  of  vice.  In  Derl^- 
sfaireit  id  deserved;  and  th^  case  is  probably  the  same- 
elsewher4J5  tHar,  when  only  twb  or  three  minerr 
wwk  together,  threy  are?  fi»equently  much  more  so* 
ber  and  orderly  thdn  tile  rest  erf  their  clas^.  Among 
the  vices  of  miners,  those  are  naturalty-  prottiinentv 
Which  are  usually  associated  writh  rudeness  of  cha- 
racter ;  ae  riotous  dispositions^  impatiencie  of  sup- 
posed grievances,  and  discontent  inflamed'  by  the- 
contagion  of  tui^ulenoe  and  clamour,  and  filling 
with  just  alarm  tHe-adjacent' country. 

Drunkenness  is  a  vice^  to  which  particular  dales' 
a6  workmen  39%  ^llul^ed;  in  an  especial  lifYanner,  hy 
the:  nature  of  their  employments.  Blacksmiths, 
glass-makersi  and  they  who  labour  in  other  ways- 
at  the  fiorg^  and  the  furnace,  are  led>  l^*  intense 
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thirst  and  exhaustion  of  strength,  first  to  the  use,  and 
then  to  the  abuse,  of  strong  liquors.    The  coM  and 
dampness  of  subterranean  situatfons,  and  in  some 
measure  the  powerful  exertions  of  subterranean 
labour,  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  miner.    Se- 
veral other  causes  concur ;  numerous  and  unprin^ 
cipled  society,  large  gains,  and,  in  tnany  cases, 
much  vacant  time.    In  Derbyshire  and  Cornwall, 
the  miners  frequently  do  not  work  above  six  hours ; 
and,  in  the  former  county,  sometimes  even  but 
four  hours  in  a  day.    The  case,  too,  with  whkh 
a  miner  has  obtained  credit,  often  proves  a  temp- 
tation to  excess.    He,  who  has  met  with  a  friend 
in  the  time  of  need,  in  the  keeper  of  an  alehouse 
or  of  a  brandy  shop,  will  feel  inclined,  when  he 
has  money,  to  spend  it  freely  at  the  house  of  his 
friend,  partly  from  gratitude,  and  partly  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  credit  hereafter.    Another  in- 
ducement todrunkenness  remains  to  be  mentioned ; 
namely,  the  custom  which  prevails  in  some  few 
places,  of  paying  the  mmcrs  on  Saturday  evening, 
by  a  bill  for  a  sum,  which  is  to  be  divided  among 
them-    These  men,  however  disposed  to  depart 
home  with  their  wages  entire  in  their  pockets,  are 
absolutely  forced  to  go  for  change  to  the  neigh- 
bouring public   house:    the  master  of  which  is 
known  regularly  to  provide  himself  with*  cash,  to 
answer  the  demand.    During  the  division  some- 
thing must  be  spent.     From  this  custom  many 
miners,  once  sober  and  well  disposed,  have  probably 
had  to  date  the  commencement  of  habits  of  el)iiety* 
.  The  labourer  in  industry  !«•  commoiily  attach^ 
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to  some  particular  family,  either  of  a  private  gen* 
tleman,  or  of  a  farmer.  In  t,he  former  case,  it  ge-^ 
nerally  happens  that  he  receives  from  his  employer 
many  litde  favours.  In  the  latter,  he.  is  perhaps 
furnished  with  corn  at  a  price  lower  than  that  of 
the .  neigh^uring  market,  or  enjoys  some  rfmUar 
advantage.  Hence  the  master  acquires  an  influence 
over  the  conduct  of  his  workmen ;  and  is  often  seea 
to  exert  it  in  promoting  their  comfort,  and  guarding 
them  from  extravagant  and  profligate  courses.  The 
connection,  which  subsists  between  the  proprietor 
of  a  mine  and  the  working  miner,  is  comparatively 
slight.  The  latter  considers  himself  as  indepen- 
dent ;  frequently  shifts  his  quarters ;  and  is  little 
under  the  control  of  authority,  or  of  persuasion. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  situation  of  miners^ 
which  is  unfavourable  to  domestic  frugality  and 
good  management,  is  to  be  traced  in  the  sort  of  wo- 
men which  they  often  choose  for  wives.  At  almost 
every  mine,  there  is  a  number  of  women,  daugh- 
ters in  general  of  the  mining  poor,  whcf  earn  their 
livelihood  by  picking  and  washing  the  ore,  and  per- 
forming other  operations  of  the  same  nature.  In 
these  employments  they  have  been  busied  from 
their  childhood.  A  young  mining  labourer  takes  a 
hasty  liking  to  one  of  these  young  women,  and  mar- 
ries her,  without  thinking  about  consequences. 
This  is  the  history  of  a  multitude  of  marriages 
among  miners ;  and,  circumstanced  as  the  parties 
are,  it  is  natural  that  the  case  should  be  so.  The 
yrife,  however,  is  not  Jikely  to  have  found  the  mine 
an  excellent  school^  either  of  virtue,  or  of  economy. 
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Nor  is   ity  in  consequence^  very  su^^rising  that 
waste,   profligacyi  and  dram-drinking,  shpuld  be 
almost  among  the  ordinary  habitus  of  a  ipiner's.  fa- 
mily.   The  daughters  of  the  hysbandman  are  coif^-r 
mcniy  brought  up.  much  more  lender  the  fijc  of 
their  mother.    They  help  her  in  nursing  and  spinet 
nif^g,  and  ot^er  occupations  at  home  r  and  ;wJ>ei» 
they  go  out  to  work  In  the  field,  it  is  frequently:  ii^ 
her  company.    They  stand  therefore  a  better  chance 
of  being  trained  in  morality  and  religion,  and  th^ 
arts  of  female  industry  :  and  become  habituated  to 
that  economy,  and  those  various  contrivances,  whic^ 
actual  necessity  forces  on  the  wife  of  a  day  labQu^^i-^ 
They  of  course  will,  in  general,  make  more  virr 
tuous  and  more  prudent  wivesj  than  young  ^ooien 
who  have  been  accustome^y  from  an  early  a^e,  to 
the  company  and  example  of  the  ijalxed  c^p^^yd 
of  tbdr  own  sex  and  of  the  other,  .which  is. usually 
assembled  at  the  mine  and  the  stamping  mill.  .     , 
The  colliers  in  the  jvicinity  of  the  Tync  fprm  s^ 
large  a  body  of  i^en,  and  shew  so  strongly  marked 
a  char^ter,  that  some  distinct  accp.unt  of  .thco^ 
seems  proper  to  be  sphjoined. 

Few  undertakings  open  the  door  sp^s.opn  to  th^ 
•employnKut  of  the  young,  and  few  operatp  ^9 
powerfully  to  impress  durable  habks  «];i  the  .^ind 
of  youth,  as  the  coal  trade.  . 

Boys  enter  the  subt^raneao  work-iiig;s  at  the  ^e 
of  six  or  seven,  in  the  character  of  irap^door^keepers^ 
an  employiinept  suited  to  their  years ;  the  labour 
beipg  little  more  than  to  open  and  shut  doors,  £xed 
for  conducting  air  round  the  various  wprks,  when 
X 
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the  coals  arc  passing  through  thenl  from  the  work- 
men to  the  shaft. 

'In  this  situation  they  remain  four  or  five  years, 
with  Kttle  intercourse  during  the  hours  of  labour 
(which  are  from  12  to  18  out  of  the  24)  either  with 
fheii^  equals  In  years,  or  with  their  superiors  ;  and 
hear  little  that  can  influence  their  minds,  except  the 
noise  df  imprecations  spreading  thro  the  works,  from 
the  pitman  contending  with  his  overseer,  down  to 
the  half-grown' youth,  employed  in  leading  the 
coals  from  the  workmen,  and  imposing  upon  his 
youhger  partner  in  the  labour  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  work,  to  procure  ease  to  himself. 
Wheh  they  reach  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  a 
tnore  laborious  station  is  allotted  to  them. 

They  then  become  what  aretermed  lads  or  foals  7 
sup|)lying  the  inferior  place  a?t  a  machine  called  a 
tram,  where  two  are  employedin  drawing  the  coals 
from  the  workmen  to  the  rshaft.  In  this  situation 
th^y  are  subject  to  the  most  iiarsh  usage  from  their 
superior  in  the  work,  who  frequently  forces  upon 
them^  with  profane  and  abusive  language,  followed 
by  blows,  a  greater  share  of  the  labour  than  they 
are  able  to  perfca-m.  Hence,  in  order  to  avoid  pu- 
nishment, they  soon  learn  habits  of  deceit' and  eva- 
sion ;  and  scruple  not  to  practise  them,  whenever 
they  seem  expedient,  at  the  expence  of  truth  and 
hohesty .  And  when  the  period  arrives,  which  places 
them  in  the  station  from  which  they  have  re- 
ceived so  much  abuse,  they  seldom  fail  to  retaliate 
on  those,  whom  progressive  advancement  from  the 
trap'door  to  the  tram  brings  into  their  power. 
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In  every  subsequent  step  towards  manhood,  thejr 
consider  it  as  a  merit  to  deceive  and  over-reach.— 
In  their  next  stage  of  occupation  they  are  employed, 
during  one  half  of  their  time,  in  putting  and  draw^ 
ing  the  coals  :  and,  during  the  other  half,  in  raising 
the  coal  from  its  bed.  Here  a  wider  field  opens  it- 
self to  the  display  of  their  ingenuity,  in  the  art  of 
evasion ;  and  new  incentives  impel  them  to  the 
exercise  of  it. — Let  loose  from  even  that  small  de- 
gree of  restraint,  under  which  they  considered  them- 
selves as  held  by  the  authority  of  their  parents  (for 
at  this  period  they  generally  become  their  own  mas- 
ters, having  the  full  disposal  of  the  product  of  their 
labour),  and  inflanied  with  the  growing  passions- of 
youth,  they  indulge  themselves,  with  the  most  vicious 
emulation,  in  the  scenes  of  intemperance  and  profli- 
gacy. If  they  are,  at  any  time,  without  the  n^eans 
necessary  to  procure  those  indulgences,  they  study 
to  avail  themselves  in  their  respective  departments 
of  every  artifice  (however  injurious  to  the  interest 
of  theiremployer)  to  coinplete  their  purpose.  Thus 
by  stow  but  perceptible  degrees,  the  mind  be^concies 
poisoned  with  wicked  principles  and  guiljLy  hab|its« 

The  hours  devoted  to  what  they  term  th^iramuse- 
ment,  are  not  less  prejudicial  to  the  nqioral  charac- 
ter.—-At  a  very  early  period  in  life  they  attend  the 
haunts  of  their  fathers  at  public  houses ;,  whpre 
their  growing  fondness  for  strongliquors  >s  encou-r 
raged,  rather  than  checked,  by  th^ir  parents.;'  an() 
the  child  soon  becomes  a  man  in  the  fref  uency  of 
intoxication.  To  gratify  this  passion  for  inteixv* 
perance,  which  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  pit- 
X2 
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men,  they  Endeavour  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
labour  by  every  art  in  their  pov^er  ;  and  in  this,  as 
wefl  as  In  fevery  other  transacftlon  with  their  em- 
ployers, easily  sacrifice  the  prihclplfes  of  reGtitude> 
to  promote  therr  selfish  designs. 

The  early  age,  at  which  the  child  is  separated 
from  the  parent,  and  the  little  cOtamunicati^  which 
they  have  with  each  other  afterwards,  visibly  im- 
pair those  affectionate  feelings,  which  constitute 
parental  happiness, 

'  They  Seem  to  consider  their  children  chiefly  in 
the  light  df  servants  and  dependents,  from  whose 
labour  they  expect  to  reap  advantage;  ^nd  are 
little  solicitous  to  impress  bn  their  minds,  habits  of 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  truth ;  and  thus  lo  train  the^ 
!n  th6  jjathS  irf^  l-eligloh. 

'  For  the  purpose  of  inculcating  Christian  prin:* 
ciples,  Sunday  schools  have  been  established.  While 
the  institution  was  novel,  they  were  numerously 
irtfendedi— As  soon  as  that  impression  lost  its  influ- 
tnce>  they  became  tkt  k«*  frequented.  And  no  re- 
|)tesehtations  of  thegood  effects^of  sOch  institutions^ 
h^e  bedh  siifficient  to  prevail  upon  the  paorents,  to 
enforce  attendance  by  their  authc^ity .  Even  where 
daily  schools  have  been  e^ablished  by  score  of  the 
ibpiilcnt  coal-owners,'  the  pitmen  frequently  do  not 
give  thefir  children  the  advantage  of  that  little  edu- 
dsttion,  which  might  there  be  obtained,  antece- 
4toiitly  to  the  period  when  they  enter  the  pit. 

Whert|he  principles  are  thus  habitually  depraved^ 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  attention  Will  be 
paid  io  the  duties  of  religion.    By  miost,  ^ven  ex<^ 
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temal  forms  are  disregarded ;  and  the  time,  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  attendance  on  divine  worship, 
is  generally  dissipated  in  frivolous  pursuits,  vulgar 
athletic  exercises,  or  in  drinking  at  public  houses.-— 
Where  attention  to  religion  prevails,  tlvj  good  ef-f 
fects  are  manifest. — Colliers  of  that  character  are 
usually  sober,  industrious,  honest,  and  frugal,  both 
in  themselves  and  in  their  families. 

Another  trait,  in  the  character  of  a  collier,  is  his 
predilection  to  change  of  situation.  .Whatever  may 
be  thje  comfort  and  conveniences  resulting  from  his 
connection  with  any  particular  employ,  he  sacrifices 
them  all  to  his  love  of  variety,  and  the  hope  of 
superior  advantage  ;  so  that  ado'ual  changes  are 
almost  as  common  with  the  pitman,  as  the  return 
of  the  seasons ;  and,  not  unfreqiiently,  the  succeed- 
ing year  finds  him  in  the  same  situation,  which  he 
quitted  twelve  months  before.  And  whatever  fa- 
vours he  may  have  received,  he  is  disposed  to  con- 
sider them  as  all  cancelled  ib]^  thje  rcfus^  of  a  single 
request. 

It  is  to  high  wages,  that  many  of  the  criminal 
habits,  so  often  attached  to  the  character  of  a  toUier, 
may  in  part  be  ascribed.  He  is  furnished  with  the 
power  of  obtaining  niore  -than  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  being  destitute  of  the  prlijcaples,  which 
would  teach  him  to  apply  the  suj^^lus  to  proper 
purposes,  he  squanders  it  in  the  gratification  of 
gross  sensuality.  To  economy  h^  is,  }n  g^eral,  an 
utter  stranger.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  man 
and  his  family,  during  the  first  week'aft^r  they  U- 
ceive  their  wages  (which  are  commonly  paid  to  them 
X3 
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^mce  «  fortnight)  indulging  themselres  in  the  use 
of  animal  food  tht^e  times  a  day ;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding, week  liyiagon  a  little  rye  bread,  with  oat- 
meal and  water,  until  the  next  receipt  of  their 
wages  ep^les  tliemto  return  t6  k  course  of  ItiKury. 
The  contrast  betWeten^tfie  pitman  and  the  labourei^ 
in  husbandry  is 'Very  strikingi  The  latter,  with  ^s. 
a  week,  is  seen  keeping  himself,  his  wife,  and  se- 
veral children,  from  whose  labour  he  reaps  little 
advantage,  with  aU  the  appearance  of  decency  and 
frugality;,  and  even  allowing  out  of  his  wages 
somediii^  for  the  education  of  his  children :  while 
the  former  with  i6s.  a  week,  and  often  more,  m- 
gcther  with  the  labour  of  his  family  (which,  if  it 
consists  of  three  or  four  boys,  brings  him  in  from 
ao  to  3o^«  a  week  in  addition  to  his  own  gains) 
passes  haliE  of  his  time  in  luxury  and  riot,  and  the 
remainder  in  filth  and^  poverty.  The  manners  of 
the  pitman  are  said  evidently  to  have  altered,  within 
a  few  years,  materially  for  the  worse. 

As  the  preceding  account  of  the  colliers  does  not 
Represent  them  in  an  attractive  light,  it  is  the  more 
iacunrficnt  on  me  to  say,  that  I  speak  from  concur- 
rent inibtmaliion,^  derived-  from  different  sources, 
each  of.  high  authority  r*  Many  exceptions  to  the 
gc^Oefal  description  undoubtedly  exist. 
•^  Thf  preceding  statemient  contains  facts  of  such 

•  I  am  indebted  for  very  valuable  information  respcct- 
Shg  tlic  Nclvcastlc  colliers  to  the  exertions  of  Mathew 
Montague,  J^eq,  of.  jGreal  Cumberland  Pkfce.  The  K«v. 
Wm.  Gregor,  of  Creed  near  ^regony,  supplied  me  witt^ 
much  useml  Jntelligente  concerning  the  miner?  in  Corn- 
>vaJJ. 
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a  namreythat  the  perusal  of  it  will- probably  suggest 
to  the  reader  several  practical  remarfcs.  There  are^ 
however;  some  points,  on  which  Ft  may  be  useful 
to  add  a  few  words. 

The  first  evil,  in  the  situation  of  iiirner^,  Which 
ought  to  be  rettiedied,  is  the  very  little  education 
and'  religious  instruction,  which  thefr  children  m 
generSal  receive.    How   are  these  chfldren,  when 
they  compose  in  their  turn  the  next  generation  of 
the  mining  poor,  to  discharge  their  duty  to  God  and 
man,  if  they  are  not  impressed  early  whh  the  prin- 
ciples, from  which  the  sense  of  religious  and  moral 
obligation  flows  ?  The  institution  of  Sunday  schodls^ 
is  one  excellent  mean  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
ject in  question.    Every  possible   encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  them,   and  persuasion  and 
litfle  premhims  and  all  other'fitinducfements' should 
be  employed,  to  secure  the  regular  and  cheerful 
iTtttthdatice  of  the  scholars.*  *  Aiiother  meAod  of 
improving  the  parents^  as  well  as  the  children,  has 
been  recently  and  deservedly  recommended  by  an 
ertiincnt  prelate;*  namely,'  the  erection  of  ^ddi- 
ifional  chapels  in  populous  districts.    Let  it  here  be 
generally  observed,  that,  in  every  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  character  of  the  mining  poor,  the  proprifetor 
of  tfce  mine  and  the  clergyman  of  the  place  bitght 
cordially  and  actively  to  co-operate.     Each  has  it 
in  his  power  to  contribute  to  that  knprdvement  j 
and,  in  proportion  to  his  pbwer,  each  is  responsible. 

»  The  pfedomtnant  vice  of  drunkenness  Stalls 'for 

.    *  •See  an  excellent  charge  lately  ad4i:t;&sed  by  the  £ishq{|f 
of  Diirham  to  his  clergy. 
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themon  vigilaot  counteraction. — Let  the  number  of 
public  houses  be  reduced  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
convenience  will  permit :  and  the  conduct  of  pub- 
licans be  carefully  observed  by  the  gentlemen  and 
magistrates  of  the  country.  Let  the  very  pernicious 
custom,  of  paying  miners  by  a  bill  to  be  changed 
at  the  public  house,  be  immediately  abolished.  The 
temporal  distresses,  which  result  from  ebriety,  af- 
ford arguments  proper  to  be  urged  to  .individuals, 
in  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  force.  But  I  know 
no  method  of  recalling  guilt  to  the  paths  of  rec- 
titude, either  in  public  or  in  private  life,  likely 
to  be  durably  efficacious,  except  this:  first  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  awful  import  of  Christianity ;  and  then,  ta 
point  out  the  bearings  of  Christian  commands  and 
prohibitions  on  .the  particular  subject,  with  re- 
spect to  which  you  wish  to  accomplish  a  reforma- 
tion. He  who,  under  the  impulse  of  brutish  appe- 
tite, disregards  all  considerations  of  injured  healthy 
wasted  property,  a  heartbroken  wife,  and  starving 
children,  may  pause,  tremble,  and  be  reclaimed, 
when  he  sees.that  the  '^  drunkard''  has  his  place  in 
the  dark  catalogue  of  those,  who  '<  ihall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  V 

The  use  of  profane  language  may  be  in  a  gxeat 
degree  repressed  by  care,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  appoint  conscientious  agents  and  super- 
intendants  over  his  works,  I  could  name  more 
than  one  instance  of  captains  of  men  of  war,  who, 
by  suitable  penalties  and  personal  exertions,  have 
almost  eradicated  that  vice  from  their  ships.    Why 
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should  it  be  mote  dtiHcuk  to  be  subctued  in  a  coaU 
mine  ? 

Dec^h  appears  to  be  amoi^  the  general  faults  of 
miners.  It  is  stated  as  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Newcastle  collfersi  and  a  simHar  reproach 
is  applied  to  thettiiners  in  Derbyshire,  who  are  said 
by  practice  to  have  attained  great  adroitness  in  dis* 
figuring  the  sides  of  a  mine,  when  the  time,  for 
which  they  have  taken  it,  is  expiring,  that  the  owner 
may  be  entrapped  into  a  new  bargain  advantageous 
to  the  workmen.  By  a  due  choice  of  agents,  let  the 
tyranny  of  the  elder  partner  over  his  Colleague  at 
the  tram,  one  principal  source  of  deceit,  be  pr©"- 
vented.  And,  univetsally,  let  the  love  of  truth  be 
faabhtially  encouraged,  and  txkckA  up  to  Christian 
motives. 

In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  discoit'^ 
tent,  it  may  easily  be  shewn,  and  it  ought  to  bt 
inculcated,  that  no  principles  are-,  on  the  one  hand, 
more  adverse  to  turbulence  and  anarchy,  nor,  on 
the  other,  more  favourable  to  genuine  freedom,  than 
those  of  the  religion  which  we  profess ;  and  that 
corresponding  praise  belongs  to  those  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live. 

The  propensity  to  change  of  situation,  which 
prevails  among  miners,  to  the  detriment  of  them* 
selves  and  their  employers,  will  be  best  encountered 
by  solicitude,  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor^  to  attach 
his  workmen  to  himself,  by  rendering  their  con- 
dition comfortable.  Let  him  make  their  cottages 
neat,  and  moderately  commodious  ;  adding  to  them 
ample  gardens^  and  affording  to  each  family  aa 
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opportunityi  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  keep- 
ing a  cow,  or  of  purchasing  milk:  let  him  study 
to  allure  them  to  habitual  cleanliness,  whei^  above 
ground.  Let  him  invite  them  to  forecast,  by  encou^ 
raging  the  establishment  of  friendly  societies ;  the 
advantage  of  which  to  miners  is  the  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  accidents  to  which  they  are 
exposed :  and  let  him  promote  similar  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  widows  and  orphans.  Let  him 
set  up  schools,  where  the  girls  may  be  instructed 
in  sewing,  knitting,  and  spinning,  and  those  littl^ 
domestic  arts,  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  utility, 
when  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  By  abun- 
dant ventilation,  and  other  suitable  contrivances, 
let  him  render  the  different  subterranean  occupa- 
tions salubrious,  and  as  free  from  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances of  every  kind,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit. 
tzdjann  1798. 
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Observations  on  the  situation  of  cottages  ^  with  apian 
for  enabling  cottagers  to  build  them.  Extracted 
from  **  ari  Address  to  the  Landed  interesty^  by 
William  Morton  Pitt,  Esq.   Published  in 

1  HEiiE  are  few  parishes  without  several  rough, 
•encumbered,  and  uncultivated  tracts  of  tend,  which 
might  be  converted  into  large  gardens,  and  on 
which  cottages  might  be  erected,  cither  by  some  of 
the  poor  themselves,  to  be  held  on  lives,  or  at  riic 
expence  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates. Where  there  i«  no  land  'uncultivated,  other 
grounds,  which  can  be  most  conveniently  spared, 
should  be  allotted  to  them.  Many  young  me«-, 
Slaving  saved  a  little  money,  would  be  very  desi- 
rous of  taking  such  spots  of  ground  on  leases  for  j 
lives,  and  of  building  cottages  thereon.  I  have  fre*> 
quently  remarked  that  the  labourers  who  possess 
this  kind  of  property,  are  the  most  industrious,  so- 
•berv  and  frugal,  that  they  seldom  apply  to  their 
parishes  for  relief,  and  that  their  houses  have  an 
appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort,  not  often 
met  with  elsewhere,  if  these  were  more  .attain>- 
able  by  the  poor,  frugality  would  revive  amongst 
them,  and  young  people  would  strive  to  lay  up  a 
sum  of  money  for  this  purpose.  Every  labourer 
possessing  such  property  of  his  own,  would  consi* 
der  himself  as  having  a  permanent  interest  and 
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Stake  in  the  country.  The  hope  of  improving  their 
lot  is  the  main  spring  of  industry  in  all  other  stations 
in  life.  Would  it  not  then  be  policy  as  well  as 
humanity,  to  aflFord  to  the  agricultural  poor  the 
same  4>pportumty  ?  The  wealth  and  greatness  of 
this  country  has  been  attributed,  n6t  only  to  the 
spirit  of  e»Cerprize  of  our  merchaqts  and  manufac- 
turers, but  to  the  effect  which  the  possession  and 
the  security  of  property,  enjoyed  under  our  free 
and  excellent  constitutimi,  have  oi;  the  minds  of 
men.  If  this  effect  has  been  $o  salutary  among 
ochev  classes,  why  may  not  $imilar  encouragement 
create  the  same  energy  amoi^  the  cultivators  of  the 
laad ;  amd  why  should  those  alone  remain  in  a  dis<r 
pirited,  and  distressed  state  ? 

To  attach  this  numerous,  hardy,  -and  less  cor«- 
rupted  body  Idf  men  more  aa4  more  to  their  coun- 
l»y,  nothing  would  so  much  contribute,  as  allowing 
them  the  means  of  improving  by  imdue^  their  own 
situation  in  life,  or  that  of  their  children.  A  man 
who  Qwnii  a  house,  with  a  large  garden  anaexed^ta 
it,  on  a  lease  for  lives,  for  >vhich  he  only  pays  a  mp- 
4erate  quit-rent,  is  richer  by  far  than  he  who  receives 
snuch  higher  wages,  but  who  has  to  pay  a  consi^ 
^raUe  reat  for  a  cottage,  with  litt^  or  no  garden 
ground,  and  who  is  obliged  to  purchase  all  he  con- 
sumes. The  produce  of  a  garden  diminishes  the 
consumption  of  bread,  which  i$  the  most  consider- 
^e  article  of  a  poor  man's  expenditure :  it  is  an 
adsvantage  wholly  cVeated  by  the  activator's  indus- 
try, at  times  wijen  not  otherwise  fjngaged,  and  by 
that  of  his  Wife  and  children  4  and  is  then;£ore  so 
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much  labour,  or  in  other  words  riches,  gained  to 
the  coEnmunity:  and  the  employment  gives  health 
and  vigour  to  his  children,  inures  them  to  fatigue^ 
and  trains  them  to  industry.  The  value  to  hinvwho 
receives  the  ground  is  immense,  yet  it  is  no  loss  to 
him  who  grants  it.  It  procures  the  poor  man  com>- 
fort  and  plenty  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  keeps  within 
moderate  bounds  the  wages  of  labour.  Every  man, 
who  is  averse  to  raising  the  wages  of  labour  in 
husbandry,  should  at  least  encourage  the  culture  of 
gardens. 

As  the  land,  on  which  such  cottages  would  be 
buijt,  will  usually  be  of  an  inferior  value,  it  wiU 
be  enough  to  estimate  it,  at  an  average,  at  los.  aa 
acre  ;  where  the  land  is  better,  a  higher  rent  may 
be  added  without  injustice ;  for,  the  better  the  land, 
the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  to  the  lessee  from 
its  produce  as  a  garden.  The  quantity  of  land  to 
be  attached  to  such  a  cottage  should  be  half  an 
acre  ;  if  it  be  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the 
vegetables  wanted  for  a  family,  a  part  of  it  may  be 
sown  with  a  little  wheat  for  bread,  pease  to  fatten 
the  pigs,  and  barley  xfor  malt,  to  enable  them  to 
brew  a  little  small  beer ;  the  want  of  which  in- 
duces many  to  frequent  the  alehouse,  and  proves 
the  source  of  vicious  coi^rses. 

The  corn  in  these  gardens  should  be  raised  by 
dibbling,  which  is  already  very  much  practised  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  cultivation  of 
the  garden  will  be  chiefly  conducted  by  the  wife 
and  younger  children  qf  the  family  (who  will  thus 
very  soon  contribute  largely  to  their  own  support, 
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if  not  wholly  maintain  themselves,  so  that  a  nume- 
rous offspring  will  cease  to  be  a  great  bu^rden),  to 
which  must  be  added  a  certain  proportion  of  assis- 
tance from  the  father,  at  his  extra  hours.  Where 
loj.  an  acre  is  the  value  of  the  land,  5^.  per  an- 
num must  of  course  be  added,  for  the  half  acre  of 
ground,  to  the  quit-rent  for  the  house.  Let  that  be 
5J,  and  the  whole  annual  payment  will  be  los.  ; 
and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate  has  been  at  no  expence  whatsoever  in 
building  or  repairing  the  cottage,  and  that  he  re- 
ceives annually  the  quit-rent  for  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  full  rent  of  the  land  on  which  it  is 
built,  I  think  the  fine,  to  be  required  in  putting  in 
a  life,  should  not  exceed  one  year's  purchase,  com- 
puted on  the  real  value.  The  cottager  then,  who 
builds  a  house  upon  this  principle,  acquires  the 
following  advantages ;  permanency  of  property, 
that  all  improvements  are  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  his  family,  respectability  of  situation,  a  di- 
minution of  annual  expenditure,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  removed  under  any  circumstances. 

This  arrangement  will  answer  in  all  cases,  where 
z  labourer  has  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  build  a  cottage  ;  but  that  cannot  be  the  lot 
of  all.  Yet  a  plan  may  be  devised,  by  means  of 
which,  a  man,  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
sum  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking,  may  be  en- 
abled to  adopt  it.  The  owner  of  the  land  may, 
without  risk,  advance  to  any  labourer  in  want  of 
such  assistance,  ;^io.  or  even  ^15.  towards  carry- 
ing on  his  work,  not  to  be  paid  to  him  in  money. 
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but  laid  out  for  his  use  as  wanted,  in  the  purchase 
of  materials,  or  in  wages  to  the  workmen  whom  he 
is  obliged  to  call  in  to  assist  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  house.    The  cottage  itself  would  be  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  loan ;  since  the  money 
will  only  be  issued,  in  proportion  as  the  work  ad- 
vances.   The  cottager  should  pay  interest,  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  part  of  the  principal,  at  least  10  per  cent, 
every  year.    If  he  fail  in  making  these  payments, 
his  effects  should  be  liable :  or,  if  the  demand  be 
not  otherwise  satisfied  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
house  itself.    The  sooner  he  discharges  his  debt,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  him  ;  and  he  will  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  the  time  of  its  liquidation,  that 
he  may  enjoy  the  effects  of  his  industry  pnd  so  com- 
fortable a  situation.    In  10  years,  however,  at  all 
events,  he  will  be  clear  from  incumbrances,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  he  will  have  to  pay  each  year  not 
ipore,  and,  in  many  parts  of  England,  not  so  much 
as  he  would  have  given  as  annual  rent  for  an  ordi- 
nary cottage.  The  landlord  would  also  be  benefited, 
by  being  relieved  from  the  expence  of  repairs,  and 
by  the  reduction  of  poor's-rate  ;  he  would  receive 
his  quit  rent  annually,  and  a  fine  from  time  to 
^ime,  in  addition  to  the  full  rent  of  his  land,  as  well 
^s  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  lent,  the  whole 
debt  being  discharged  in  10  years  at  farthest 
g/h  May,  1798. 
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No.  III. 

Observations  on  the  larger  sort  of  cottages y  and  the 
mode  of  erecting  them*  Extracted  from  *<  Hints 
to  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Propertyj^  ^j' Natha- 
KiEL  Kent,  Esq.    Published  in  1775. 

1  HE  larger  sort  of  cottage,  which  may  sometimes 
be  preferred,  will  cost,  when  built  of  brick  and 
tiles,  /^7o.  These  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  labourers  of  the  most  industrious  disposition. 
And,  as  it  would  have  an  excellent  eflecl  to  make 
«ome  gradation  among  cottages,  as  well  as  farms, 
it  would  be  highly  proper,  and  useful,  to  lay  (be- 
sides half  an  acre  of  garden-ground)  a  small  portion 
of  pasture-land,  about  3  acres,  to  each  of  these 
larger  cottages,  to  enable  the  occupiers  of  them  to 
support  a  cow  ;  which  would  be  a  real  comfort  to 
their  families,  as  milk  is  the  natural  food  of  chil- 
dren. If  we  value  these  three  acres  and  an  half  of 
land  at  a  guinea  an  acre  upon  an  average,  and  add 
it  to  the  rent  of  the  house,  it  will  bring  the  rent  to 
£  6.  9T.  6d,  The  value  of  the  cow,  if  her  produce 
were  even  sent  to  market,  would  at  least  amount  to 
£j^. ;  but  being  used  in  the  family,  would,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  garden,  enable  them  to  keep  a 
sow,  or  two  store  pigs,  which  would  at  least  double 
the  market  price.  As  one  acre  or  more  of  this 
ground  might  be  mowed  every  year  for  hay,  the 
cow  might  be  kept  in  good  order  with  this  quantity  ; 
and  it  would  be  better  worth  a  cottager's  while,  to 
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give  this  rent  for  this  lot  of  land,  than  to  trust  to  the 
precarious  advantage  of  a  common^  which  always 
starves  his  cow  in  the  winter.  If  it  should  be  al- 
leged, that  there  is  not  one  cottager  in  twenty  who 
can  afford  to  buy  a  cow  ;  this  difficulty  may  be 
easily  obviated,  by  the  landlord's  letting  him  a  cow, 
as  w^U  as  the  land,  in  the  manner  that  dairies  are 
generally  let.  t 

This  would  be  dealing  with  the  poor  as  we  would 
wish -to  be  dealt  with  ourselves,  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  this,  cottagers  are  chiefly  left 
by  gentlemen  to  the  farmer's  disposal ;  and,  when 
they  are  accommodated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
land,  are  obliged  to  pay,  at  least,  a  douiU  propor- 
tion of  rent  for  it,  to  what  the  farmers  pay  them- 
selves. 

Warm  cottages  of  this  sort  would  require  much 
less  fuel,  than  those  in  the  present  style,  which  is  a 
very  considerable  article  to  a  cottager. 

The  next  consideration  is,  to  choose  a  convenient 
situation  for  cottages.  Great  farmers  are  very  un- 
willing to  admit  them  close  to  their  farms;  and 
nothing  is  rtore  common, -than  for  a  poor  labourer 
to  be  obliged  to  come  a  mile,  and  sometimes  more, 
to  his  labour,  and  return  home  again  at  night,  in 
all  kinds  of  weather,"after  he  has  done  a  hard  day's 
work.  Cottages  should  therefore  be  erected,  if 
possible,  on  some  sheltered  spot,  near  the  farm 
where  the  labour  lies  ;  and  true  policy  pcnnts  out, 
that  every  farm  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  useful  appendages,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
Such  cottages^  under  some  such  regulations  as  these, 

Y3 
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would  be  of  great  use  and  ornament  to  a  country, 
and  a  real  credit  to  every  gentleman's  residence  ; 
as,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  can  reflect  greater  dis- 
grace upon  him,  than  a  shattered  miserable  hovel, 
at  his  gate,  unfit  for  human  creatures  to  inhabit. 
Upon  encouragement  like  this  good  tenants  would 
never  be  wanting.  Industry  would  meet  with  a 
reward,  the  poor-rates  would  necessarily  be  light-* 
enad,  and  population  increased.  A  farm  thus  pro- 
vided with  such  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  as 
might,  at  all  tunes  and  seasons,  be  depended  upon, 
would  be  of  more  value  on  that  account.  The  te- 
nant of  such  farm  would  not  be  subject  to  pay 
exorbitant  wages,  as  he  otherwise  must,  on  parti- 
cular occasions.  He  would  not  be  obliged  to  court 
the  vagrant,  to  lend  him  a  precarious  assistance,  or 
lo  have  recourse  to  towns,  to  pick  up  disorderly 
people.  In  summer,  besides  the  usual  business  of 
haymaking,  he  might. employ  even  the  women,  and 
children,  in  weeding,  and  other  usual  business. 

Almost  every  parish  is,  in  a  great  measure,  sub« 
ject  to  some  particular  gentleman,  who  has  sufli** 
cient  power  and  influence  over  it,  to  correct  the 
present  grievance,  and  to  set  a  better  example. 
-Such  gentiemen  should  consider  themselves  as  guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  aod  attend  to  their  accommoda- 
tion and  happiness :  it  is  their  particular  business, 
becaus^  they  and  their  families  have  a  lasting  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  parish  ;  the  farmers  only  a 
temporary  one.  If  a  gentleman's  fortune  be  so 
large,  that  he  cannot  attend  to  objects  of  this  sort^ 
be  sb&uld,  at  least,  recommend  the  Gottaj;ers  to  tbe 
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attention  of  his  agent ;  and  give  him  strict  instruct 
tions,  to  act  as  their  friend  and  protector ;  for  unless 
some  such  check  be  put  upon  great  farmers,  they 
are  very  apt  to  contribute  to  the  demolition,  instead 
of  the  protection  of  cottages  ;  and  when  the  nest  is 
destroyed,  the  bird  must  emigrate  into  some  other 
parish.  A  cottager,  in  this  case,  has  no  other  choice, 
unless  it  be  to  make  application  to  the  neighbour- 
ing jiistice  of  the  peace,  for  his  order  to  the  parish* 
officers  to  find  him  some  other  place  to  lay  his  head 
in.  If  it  were  not  for  this  excellent  law,  which 
obliges  parish-officers  to  find  habitations  for  their 
poor,  I  am  sorry  to  rernark,  that  in  many  parishes, 
they  would  be  literally  driven  into  the  open  fields. 
There  is  another  plan  relative  to  cottages,  which 
generally  answers  extremely  well,  and  that  is,  to 
lease  them  off  to  industrious  labourers,  for  the  term 
cf  three  lives,  at  their  nomination  ;  taking  a  very 
moderate  fine,  not  exceeding  ;^io.  or  ^12.  upoa 
a  cottage  worth  about  40X.  a  year ;  reserving  a 
small  quit- rent,  not  exceeding  half  a  crown  a  y^ar, 
and  making  it  a  point  to  renew  any  life  which 
drops  off,  upon  one  year's  value  only.  This  scheme 
is  beneficial  for  landlord  and  tenant ;  for  tho  the 
former  does  not  let  his  cottages  for  so  much  as  he 
might  at  rack-rent,  yet  what  he  does  get  is  all  clear 
money  ;  and  by  this  means  he  preserves  the  valu? 
of  all  other  parts  of  his  estate,  by  keeping  up  a 
proper  number  of  inhabitants.  The  latter  finds 
his  account  in  it,  because  he  makes  a  settlement  for 
his  family  ;  and  can  repair  and  improve  his  cottage 
9X  leisure  hours  with  his  own  hands ;  and  if  he  be 
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an  industrious  man,  he  can  generally  find  a  friend 
to  lend  him  his  first  fine  on  such  an  occasion,  if  he 
cannot  raise  it  himself.* 

I  should  recommend  that  cottages  should  be  built 
double  ;  because  it  will  be  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  expence  of  their  erection. — Where  pollards 
are  plenty,  and  bricks  scarce,  it  will  sometimes  be 
proper  to  prefer  the  wooden-lath  and  rough-cast 
cottages,  because  half  the  quantity  of  timber  may 
be  pollards  ;  but,  where  they  are  built  with  brick, 
the  following  particulars  should  be  attended  to. 

The  walls  should  be  fourteen  inches  thick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber-floor,  except  in  the  win-r 
dow-spaces  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  nine 
inches.  In  these  brick  buildings  no  framed  timber 
should  be  used :  but  the  lintel  of  the  windows 
should  be  laid  the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
nine  inches  scantling  by  two  and  a  half ;  and  then 
the  same  piece  will  serve  to  lay  joists  upon,  which 


•  T  cannot  help  adding  an  extract,  on  this  subject  from 

the  27th  section  of  Mr.  Kent's  Agricuhural  Survey  of 

Norfolk.    <*  I  am  persuaded  that  if  there  were  a  certain 

<  number  of  comfortable  cottages,  with  two  or  three  acres 

*  of  grdss  land  each,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  estates, 
« to  be  bestowed  as  a  reward  to  labouiers  of  particular 

*  good  conduct,  it  would  do  wonders  towards  the  reduction 

*  of  the  rates,  and  the  preservation  of  order ;  for  I  have 

*  been  witness  to  several  striking  proofs  of  this,  in  two  or 

*  tlirce  labourers,  who  have  been  thus  favoured  :  whose 

*  attachment  to  thfeir  masters  was  exemplary,  as  they  were 

*  not  only  steady  in  themselves,  but  by  their  example  kept 

*  others  from  running  into  excess. — I  know  of  no  law 

*  THAT  CAN  ENFORCE  INDUSTRY  J    IT  MAY  BE  ENCOU- 

*  RAGED,  AND  GREAT    GOOD  WILL    RESULT   FROM  IT; 

*  BUT  ITNEVBR  CAN  BE  EFFECTED  BY  COMPULSION." 

B. 
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should  be  pinned  with  oake^  pegs,  which  will 
prove  a  great  tie  to  the  walls.  The  joists  should 
be  cut  eight  inches  by  two  and  an  half,  and  laid 
edgeways.  The  length  of  the  spar  to  be  ten  feet, 
being  a  proper  pitch  for  tiling  ;  and  to  be  cut  two 
inches  an^  a  half  thick,  five  at  bottom,  and  three  and 
a  half  at  the  top.  The  lower  rooms  to  be  seven  feet 
high,  in  the  clear,  Under  the  joists.  In  the  largest 
sized  brick  cottages,  the  roof  to  be  hipped  in  at  the 
ends,  which  will  save  the  two  peaks  of  brick^work, 
and  will  not  require  more  tiling,  than  would  J>e 
made  use  of  without  it.  One  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  hipping,  is,  in  the  building's  being  better 
braced  together,  and  more  secure  from  the  effect  of 
tempests ;  for,  where  the  gable-ends  are  carried  up 
in  peaks,  to  any  considerable  height,  without  chim- 
nies  to  strengthen  them,  they  are  not  so  well  fitted 
to  resist  an  end- wind. 

The  ceiling  should  be  between  the  joists,  nailing 
first  a  few  laths  at  about  a  foot  apart,  cross-ways, 
and  the  other  laths  length- ways  over  them  ;  other- 
wise the  mortar  has  nothing  to  get  hold  of.  This 
makes  less  expence  than  ceiling  over  the  joists ; 
and  is  besides  better  calculated  to  retain  the  mortar, 
and  will  afford  more  space ;  for  the  joists,  being 
left  naked,  will  be  very  useful  to  hang  many  things 
to.  The  ceiling  joists  upon  the  top  of  the  chamber 
need  be  only  five  inches  by  one  and  a  quarter,  and 
may  be.  nailed  to  the  spars- feet,  and  npt  pinned. 
The  other  scantlings  are  as  follow.  T^e  partition 
studs  three  inches  by  two.  The  lower  cills  six 
inches  by  five.    The  window-frames  three  inches 
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be  three.  Lower  door-cases  five  inches  by  four. 
Cross  mantle-pieces  for  the  chimnies  eight  inches 
by  eight. 

In  the  wooden  cottages,  the  frame-studs  are  to 
be  six  inches  by  five.  The  intermediate,  or  smaller 
studs,  five  inches  by  three.  The  girt-pieces  six 
inches  by  five,  and  the  upper  cill  five  inches  square. 

13/A  May^  1798. 
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Charge  to  overseers  of  the  Hundred  of  Stoke  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.  By  Thomas  Bernard, -Ej^." 

BUCKS,        HUNDRED  OF  STOKE. 

To  wit, 

1  o  Overseer  of  the  poor  for 

the  parish  of  in  the  said  county. 

Sir, 

The  office,  ^to  which  you  are  this  day  appointed, 
is  of  no  small  importance ;  inasmuch  as  the  welfare 
of  a  considerable  part  of  our  fellow-subjects  depends 
upon  the  due  execution  of  it.  It  is  your  duty.  Sir, 
to  be  theGuAi^DiAN  and  Protector  of  the 
Poor  ;^ — ^and,  as  such,  to  provide  employment  for 
those  who  canworky^nd.  relief  and  support  for  those 
who  cannot  \  to  place  the  young  in  a  way  of  ob^  . 
taining  an  honest  livelihood  by  their  industry,  and 
to  enable  the  aged  to  close  their  labours  and  their 
life  in  peace  and  comfort.     .  ^ 

In  the  cxecutioin.  of  this  office,  it  is  your  duty  to 
CQjisidqr  how  you  may  best  improve  the  situation  of 
f  he  poor  in  your  parish,  so  as  to  lessen  the  calls  for 
parochial  relifcf,  and  thereby  to  diminish  your  pa- 
rish rate. In  this  respect,  much  may  be  done 

by  occasional  aid  ^nd  encouragement  to  parishioners 
with  large  famiHes  ;  jaiuch,  by  nieans  of  regular 
employment  for  childrjen,.  either  at  home  or  in 
schools  of  industry, ^soas^to  fit  them  -to  be  placed 
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out  in  service  at  an  early  age  ; — and  much,  by  a 
judicious  management  of  your  poorhouse,  if  you 
have  one,  and  by  making  a  proper  distinction  and 
separation  between  the  honest  and  industrious  who 
are  driven  thither  by  age,  infirmity,  or  misfortune, 
and  the  idle  and  profligate,  whose  loose  and  vicious 
habits  of  life  have  made  them  a  burthen  and  a  dis- 
grace to  their  parish. 

You  are,  Sir,  within  the  space  of  14  days,  to 
Entering  on  receive  the  books  of  assessments  a^d  of 
Office.  accounts  from  your  predecessors,  to- 

gether with  such  money  and  materials,  as  shall  be 
in  their  hands  ;  and,'if  any  balance  is  due  to  them, 
you  are  to  pay  it  out  of  the  first  monies  that  come 
.to  your  hands. 

In  conjunction  with  the  churchwardens  of  your 
Materials  for  parish,  you  are,  by  a  parish  rate  to 
work,  &c.  r^ise  money,  to  purchase  a  sufficient 
stock  of  materials  for  setting  the  poor  to  work, 
and  to  supply  competent  sums  for  the  relief  of  the 
lame,  impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  among  you 
as  are  poor  and  unabfe  to  work,  and  for  puuing 
out  poor  children  apprentices, 

In  making  the  poor*s-rate,  it  is  necessary  that 
Poor's-rate  ^  majority  of  the  churchwardens  and 
how  made ;  overseers  .  should  concur ;  and  it  is 
^our  dutyy  to  make  ah  equal  and  impartial  rate, 
without  favour  or  affection,  upon  "  every  9ec«pUr 
*^  of  lands,  houses,  tithes^  mines,  and  saleable  un- 
'*  derwoods  in  your  parish."  When  such  rate  is 
made,  it  is  to  be  approved  and  rigned  by  two 
justices, '  dwelling  in  or  near  your  parish ;  and. 
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tm  the  Sunday  after,  to  be  published  in  your, parish 
church. 

In  case  the  rates,  so  made,  shall  not  be  regu* 
larly  paid,  you  may  obtain  a  summons  ^^  i^^^  ^^^ 
for  the  person  making  default  to  ap-  vied, 
pear  before  two  neighbouring  justices  ;  who  may, 
by  warrant,  authorize  such  rates  to  be  raised  by 
distress  in  your  parish ;  or,  if  sufficient  goods  of 
such  person  making  default  be  not  found  in  your 
parish,  then,  upon  application  to  one  justice,  to  be 
levied  in  any  other  county,  or  district,  where  the 
defaulter  may  have  property.  .        ' 

With  regard  to  the  poor^s-rafe,.  we  know  that 
there  are  instances,  in  some  parts  of  whethercot* 
England,  where  it  has  been  levied  tagers  should 
upon  the  poor :  we  mean,  by  the  poor,  ^^^  ^^^^^' 
those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  any  profes- 
sion, trade,  property,  or  income,  nor  other  means  of 
support,  except  their  daily  labour;  and  who  have 
only  a  cottage,  a  little  garden,  and  a  few  articles 
of  furniture,  merely  such  as  are  necessary  for  them 
and  their  families ;  and  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
observe,  that,  to  charge  such  poor  persons  to  the 
rate  at  all,  appears  to  us  to  be  directly  contrary  to  the. 
authority,  under  which  the  rate  is  made  ;  viz.  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  was  passed  soon  aftey 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  intitlcd  **  an  • 
Act  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor/*  an  Act,  in  which, 
if  cottages  had  been  intended  to  have  been  included,' 
they  would  have  been  expressly  named,  as  well  asi 
houses;  from  which  they  were  then  considered  as  to- 
tally different,  and  distinguishable  in  point  of  Uw. 
Z 
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It  is  impossible  to  read  that  statujte^  without 
Mriiy'ioUni'  ^perceiving  that  it  was  never  intended 
point  of  law.     ^Q  compel  the  poor,  who  are  frugal 
arid  industirious,  to  sujpport  those  who  are  not  so  ; 
but  that  there  IS,' throughout,  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  iclass  ipF  men,  hot  having  income  or  pro- 
perty,'who  are  to  be  intitledio  relief  under  it,  and 
those  who.  From  the  Income  of  their  porperty,  pro- 
fSessidh,  trade',  or  occupation,  are  to  contribute,  to 
that- relief  :-^that  by  the /o^r  are  intended  the  la- 
bouring cottagers ;  who,  if  out  of  employment, 
are,  tinder  that  Act^  to  have  work  found  them.; — if 
lame,  impotent,  old,or  btind,  and  unable  to  vvoyk, 
are  to  receive  pecuniary  or  other  relief; — who, 
if  ^habitations  are  Wanting,  are  to  have  them,  erected 
at  the  charge  of  the  parish  ; — and  whose  children,  if 
unemployed,  are  to  be  set  to  work,  and,  at  a  fit  age, 
to  be  placed  out  apprentices  in  service,  or  toatracfe.. 
'But,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  as  to  the  law. 
Why  not  in     ^^^^^  ^^"  be  no  doubt  in  point  of  pru- 
polnt'  oF  '    •'  iience',  that  while  the  day  labourer,  who 
pmdencci        ^,^'^  children,  is  exertmg  himself .  to 
maintain  his" family  without  parochial  aid,  it  is  a 
dulig6roUs  experiment  to  attempt  to  make  nim  con- 
tril)6fe  to  i^Bci  suppott  of  ypur  other  poor,  with 
fhe  probable,  or  even  a  possible,  consequence  of 
driving  ^  lai^  family  on  the  parish. 
•'  Tlifefe  is,  however,  one  class  of  labouring  men, 
.11  .:.  .  ...   *  "who  have  still  a  superior  claim  to  ex- 
h^Ts  ir^^"     cmption  from  parish  rates ;— the  mem- 
FHerldiy  So-     hers  of  Friendly  Societies,  who  are 
^■^^^^..  I  .1  '  .  acquiring  for  themselves,  out  of  the 
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savings  of  their  own  industry,  an  eligible  and  ho- 
nourable provision,  independent  of  the  poor  laws. 
As  these  societies,  particularly  where  they  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  having  their  rules  framed  and  confirmed 
according  to  law,  have  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing 
the  poor's-rate,  it^  is  required  of  you^  as  an  act,  not 
merely  of  justice,  but  oi  prudence,  not  to  endeavour, 
in  any  case,  to  compel  such  labouring  men,  feeing 
members  of  friendly  societies  established  according 
to  law,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  other  poor 
of  their  own  parish. 

tn  applying  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
we  request  that  you  will  attend  to  the     Applicatipn 

permanent  improvement  of  their  condi-     ®^  V!^  ^^^^  *^ 
'^ ^  ,v        V  ,      ;;*  1  making  perr 

tion,  rather  than  to  the  littje  expe-    maneiu  im- 

dient  or  economy  of  the  moment. —    provement,;. 
rr  »     i-      M     i    '    •  •     J  1.        by  giving 

If  a  poor  man  s  family  is  visited  by  seasonabie  re- 
sickness  or  calamity,  it  is  better  for  h«^» 
your  parish  that  he  should  receive  a  timely  iupply 
of  medical  and  other  necessary  assistance  at  home, 
aiid  fee  re-established  in  the  power  of  maintainliig 
himself  and  his  familjr  by  his  labour,  than  tjff^tjheff 
should  te  neglected,  until  it  oecomes  necessary, to 
•  move  them  into  the  pporhousp,  ,whei;e  ^liej^^may 
protafely  remain,  a  burthen  to  the  parish,  for  many 
yezTS  I—If  the  poor  of  your  parish  ^^^^  j^  gj,^. 
want  employment,  there  is  more  eco-  ing  .|the  D9pr 
nomy  insuijplj^in^tW^  .  ^"^^^.^^^ 

ti9n,  encouragement,  spinning-wheels,^  wool,  and 
otfeer  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  than  in  leaymg 
them  to  be  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  by  that  lan- 
guid and  desponding  indolence,^  wliich.  is  often 
Z  2 
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rather  the  misfortune  than  the  vice  of  the  poor; 
with  the  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  maintain 
the  family  afterwards,  at  ten  times  the  expence, 
that  would  have  been  incurred  at  first,  by  a  timely 
supply  of  relief  to  themselves.  Upon  this  head,  wc 
have  one  earnest  request  to  make ;  that  whatever 
rs  made  by  their  labou  r ,  they  may  have 
the  whole  of  ^^^  whole  produce  of  it,  without  any 
their  earn-  deduction,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
ings.  — ^^^  earnings  of  the  poor  should  be 

sacred  and  inviolate,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
work,  and  to  exempt  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployers from  the  imputation  of  interested  motives. 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of  the  King  and 
.  ^  North  Shields  (ao  Geo.  1 1 1 .)  we  have, 

rdieT  f6r  where  parents  have  applied  for  sup- 

children  at  port  for  their  infant  children  under 
^     *  seven  years  of  age,  ordered  them  re- 

lief at  home,  without  removing  the  parents  or  chil- 
dren into  the  parish  workhouse  ;  adopting  the  humane 
and  juificious  senrimcnts,  which  Mr.  Justice  Bul- 
ler  delivered  on  that  occasion  : — ^that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  parishes,  if,  *'  when  eneofa  numerous 
**  family  wants  relief,  the  whole  must  go  to  the 
"  parish  workhouse  ;**  and  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
just *^  that  the  parish  should  be  entitled  to  the 
**  labour  of  a  whole  family,  because  one  oJF  them 
**  might  want  relief." — Any  difficulties,  however, 
that  did  exist  on  this  subject,  have  been  removed 
by  the  act  (36  Geo.  Ill-  cap.  23.)  which  enables 
magistrates  to  make  special  orders  for  the  relief  of 
industrious  poor  persons  at  home. 
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It  IS  your  duty,  Sir,  to  see  that  there  are  proper 
habitations  for  tne  poor  of  your  pa  -  Ofhabitations 
rish  ;  and  if,  by  the  decay  of  cot-  for  the  poor, 
tages,  or  by  the  increase  olF  population,  more  habi- 
tations are  wanted  for  them,  you  are,  with  the 
leave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to  erect  cottages 
for  them  at  the  parish  expence,  on  the  waste  or 
common,  within  your  parish. 

After  every  thing  has  been  done  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  protection  of  the  de-  qj.  ^^.^^^i^^^ 
serving  poor,  there  remains  another  vagrants  and 
class,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  ^  persons, 
reform  by  punishment ;  t  mean  those  drones  of 
society,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  whom  the  law 
Has  described  as  vagrants,  rogues^  and  vagahonds. 
It  is  due  to  the  honest  exertions  of  the  industrious 
cottager,  tfiat,  while  he  receives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment, they  should  not  escape  correctipn  ;  that  every 
distinction  should  be  made  between  him  and  those, 
who  wander  about,  endeavouring  to  subsist,  with- 
out labour,  on  the  industry  of  others ;  of  whom 
many  have  deserted  their  families,  and  almost  all. 
have  <j[uitted  the  place,  or  situation,  where  their 
services  might  have  been  useful,  and  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  employed. — In  bringing  t|i§§fi 
to  punishment,  with  a  view  to  amendment,  it  will 
be  p|-udent  for  you  to  apply  for  directions  to,  this 
bench,  where  you  have  found  r^ular  attendance 
and  assistance  from  the  magistrates  for  the  space  <gf 
nine  years  ;  and  it  will  be  merciful  so  to  select  the 
objects,  as  that* the  punishment  of  few  may  hav^e 
its  effect  in  the  reform  of  many. 
Z3 
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As  in  your  conduct  towards  the  poor  out  of  the 

^^  ,  workhouse,  so,  in  respect  of  those 

Of  the  treat-         .,.      .  „       .  ,      , ,  , 

roent  of  the      Within  its  walls,  there  should  be  a 

P<^^^"  ^^^  /H<3fr*^^/  distinction  between  the  indus^ 
trious  and  the  idUy  and  between  the 
erderly  and  the  profligate.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
internal  regulation  of  this  country,  more  subver- 
sive of  its  credit,  or  more  inimical  to  its  prosperity, 
than  the  uniform  and  unvaried  treatment,  which 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  our  fellow-subjects  re- 
ceive in  a  parish  workhouse.  In  that  place,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  not  merely  to  the  poor 
persons  who  are  driven  thither  by  the  tempest  of 
fortune,  but  to  the  very  well  being  of  the  country 
itself,  that  there  should  be  a  decisive  boundary — tl 
line  of  separation — drawn  between  the  industrious 
and  honest  poor,  who  are  suffering  under  a  calamity 
from  which  neither  you  nor  we  can  presume  to  be 
exempt,  and  those  vicious  and  abandoned  characters, 
which  are  the  pests  of  society,  and  the  objects  of 
punishment. 

In  administering  relief,  we  inquire  into  the  in- 
The  honest  dustry  and  character  of  the  person 
and  industri-  'vvho  applies.  We  have  found  no 
lieved  kindly,  small  benefit  in  adhering  strictly  to 
and  liberally,  this  rule  ;  and  we  confidently  recom- 
mend to  you,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  energy 
and  good  habits  of  the  poor,  not  to  give  to  the  idle 
and  the  vicious  the  same  encouragement,  as  is  due 
to  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,  suffer- 
ing under  sickness  or  misfortune.  If  it  appears 
that  the  person,  who  applies,  has  exerted  himself 
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honourably  and  diligently  in  his  situation,  it  is  your 
dutyy  Sir,  and  it  is  the  intereU  of  your  parish,  that 
he  be  relieved  kindly y  and  liberally. 

There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  enables 
you,  //  you  are  so  disposed^  to  farm  As  to  farm- 
your  workhouse, — It  is  possible,  that  i"g  ^hc  poon 
z  farmed  workhouse,  confided  to  a  deserving  per- 
son, like  absolute  power  in  the  best  and  most  virtuous 
hands y  may  be  the  instrument  of  good ;  but  there 
is  no  instance  whatever,  in  which  the  duty  and  /«- 
t ere  St  of  the  person  intrusted  are  so  completely  in 
opposition  to  each  other,  as  in  that  of  the  fanner 
of  a  parish  workhouse.  For,  while  his  duty  should 
direct  hiqa  to  improve  the  state  of  the  workhouse^ 
it  is  his  interest  to  keep  it  in  such  a  condition,  as  to 
deter  any  competitor  from  offering  for  it,  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
this  is  the  increase  of  parochial  expences :  and  we 
find,  from  the  different  returns  throughout  the  king- 
dom, that,  where  workhouses  have  been  farmed, 
tho  there  was  some  saving  at  first,  yet  in  a  few 
years  the  expences  have  thereby  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  poor's^rate  accumulated  to  an 
alarming  amount.  Where,  indeed,  a  principal 
land  owner,  or  land  occupier,  of  a  parish  can  be 
induced  to  contract  for  the  parish  workhouse,  he 
has  an  interest  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  its 
conditiony  and  in  the  diminution  of  the  distresses  of 
the  poor ;  but  where  a  vagrant  speculating  con* 
tractor  visits  your  parish,  with  a  view  of  making 
his  incidental  profit  by  farming  your  workhouse, 
we  trust  you  will  consider  the  Christian  principle 
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of  DOING  AS  vbu  Would  be  d6>^e  kv  :  and 
that  you  will  not  confide  tiie  poor,  whose  guar- 
dian AND  PROTfeCTOR  It  IS  youF  duty  to  bc,  to 
dne,  into  whose  hands  you  would  riot  trust  ah  acre 
of  yobr  land,  6t  any  portion  of  yoiir  own  property. 

With  rbgard,  to  your  workhouse,  we  have  ario- 
As  to  parish  ther  observation  to  niake,  and  that  rfe- 
children*  spectis  your  parish  children. — As  you 

regard  yoiir  own  interest  and  their  welfare,  we  eri- 
trfeat  you  to  educate  them  out  of  the  workhouse. 
Ybu  cin  do  it  with  as  little,  arid  even  less,  expenee 
ib  ihfe  |)irish  ;  v^ith  miidi  less  annoyance  to  the  old 
pbo^lfe  in  the  wbrkhduse,  who  are  too  often  the  sport 
df  those  little,  uHthinking,  arid  uneducated  crea- 
tures;—and  With  much  riiore  benefit  to  the  ctiil- 
drin;  wHo  get  feSrlier  and  more  advantageous 
situatldhs  in  service,  and  succeed  better  in  life, 
proceediiig  frorii  a  parochial  sclioot  or  cottage,  than 
from  a  Workhouse. 

Wiffi  regard  io  the  removal  of  labourers  belong- 
ing to  other  parishes,  cbrisicler  tno- 
inglaWcri  roug^'y  whatjou  may  lose,  and  what 
who  b'ecome  the  individual  riiay  suffer,  by  the  re- 
chargeable, ^^y^i^  before  you  apply  to  us  on  the 
subj^d.  Where  you  have  had",  for  a  long  time, 
ffie  benefit  of  their  labour,  and  where  all  they  want 
IS  a  little  temporary  relief,  reflect  whether,  after  so 
Aariy  years  speri^  in  your  service,  this  is  the  moment 
and  the  cdusiy  for  removing  them  froni  the  scene  of 
therr  diily  labour  to  a  distant  parish.  T^ere  are 
6as^s,  in  which  removals  frorii  one  parish  to  ano- 
ther are  proper  and  justifiable  ;  but,  in  every  in- 
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Stance,  before  you  apply  for  an  order  of  removal, 
consider  whether  it  is  prudent ;  and,  if  prudent, 
whether  it  is  just. 

Within  four  days  after  the  appointment  of  your 
successors,  you  are  to  produce  your  of  their  quit- 
accounts  before  two  of  the  neighbour-  ting  their  of- 
ing  justices  for  examination  ;  and^ 
within  fourteen  days  after  such  appointment,  you 
are  to  deliver  your  books,  materials  for  work,  and 
balance  of  cash,  to  the  persons  appointed  to  succeed 
you. — If  you  shall  have  executed  your  office  duly 
and  conscientiously,  you  will  then  quit  it,  with  the 
blessings  of  the  poor,  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
other  classes  of  society,  and  with  the  approbation/ 
of  your  own  conscience. 

i2^d  April y  1798.  Chairman. 
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'No.  V. 

Account  if  the  society  y  its  object  y  subject  of  inquiry^ 
regulations^  l^c, 

1  HE  formation  of  a  society  for  encouraging  the 
industry,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  poor, 
had  been,  in  the  summer  of  1796,  the  subject  of 
some  conversation  between  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Mr.  Wllbefforce,  Mr.  Bernard,  and  a  gentleman,* 
Whoie  prfemature  death  has  been  since  generally  la- 
m^nied.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  winter 
the  following  circular  letter  was  prepared,  and 
addressed  to  a  few  friends,  who,  it  was  conceived, 
wbiild  interest  themselves  in  the  measure. 

Sir,  I'jth  December,  1796. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  to  propose  the  for- 
mation of  a  **  society  for  bettering  the  condition, 
<<  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor  ;"  an 
establishment,  which,  we  trust,  may  be  the  means 
of  adding  much  to  the  general  mass  of  national 
happiness. — In  other  liberal  pursuits,  the  joint  la- 
bours of  intelligent  and  active  men  have  never 


♦  The  Hon.  Edward  James  Eliot ;— a  man,  whose  sin- 
gular modesty  had  the  effect  of  concealing  fronr  all,  but 
those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  the  supe- 
riority of  his  understanding  and  the  rare  qualities  of  nis 
mind ; — in  whom  a  spirit  ot  warm  and  active  benevolence, 
heightened  and  regulated  by  the  most  elevated  principles  of 
action,  received  a  peailiar  grace  from  a  disposition  natu* 
rally  the  most  generous,  amiable,  and  engaging. 
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failed  to  produce  considcral^Ie  effects.  M9dels,  in- 
ventions, and  experiments  have  been  improyefli  ai;i4 
applied. to  pui-poses  of  great;, importance.  The 
same  degree  of  success  may  reasonably  be  escpected^ 
froip  a  society^  formed  for  th.e  improvement  of  the 
most  beneficial  of  all  sciences — ^thfs  promotion  oi^ 
the  welfare,  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Its  object  would  be;— everything  tha|  copcemi^ 
the  happiness  of,  th^  poqr — every  thing  by  which, 
their  comfprts  can  be  increased.  To  remove  the. 
difficultie?  attending  parochial  relief,  and  the  dis- 
couragement of  industry  and  ecpnon^y,  by  the  pre- 
sent mode, of  distribiit^ng  it ;  to  correct  the  aliases, 
of  workhouses  ;  and  to  assist  the  poor  in  placing 
oqt  their  childr;en  in  th^  world :-;— in  this,  ancj  jin 
the  improvement,  of  their  habitations,  and  gardens  ; 
in  assistance  and. information  as  to  the  use  of  fuel, 
so  as  to  give  them  more  benefit  from  it ;  and.  in 
adding  to,  and  meliorating  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence, by  putjlic  kitchen?,  and  by  other  means- 
much  may  be  done  by  the  union  of  liberal  and  be- 
nevolent minds — much  by  the  circulating  of  infor- 
mation, and  by  personal  assistance  and  influence. 

It  must  afford  a  strong  additional  inducement  to 
efforts  of  this  nature  to  consider,  that,  in  proportion 
as  we  can  multiply  domestic  comforts,  in  the  same 
degree  we  may  hope  to  promote  the  cause  of  mo- 
rality an^  virtue.  For  a  very  gratify ing  illustration 
of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  most  important.impxove-^ 
ment^.  in  fuel,  focd,^  and  in  the  modjC  of  assistii^ 
the  poor,  the  wqrl^js  jndehtejd,tathe  phii^a?^thrppj 
and  abiUues  of  fiou^  H^JJPS^or^?^. 
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It  IS  not,  however,  merely  the  increase  of  the 
comforts  and  morals  of  the  poor,  great  as  that  be- 
nefit would  be,  that  may  be  effected  by  the  proposed 
establishment :  its  improvements  and  experiments 
will  be  more  or  less  applicable  to  farms,  manufac- 
tories, private  families,  and  to  every  situation  of 
life.  But,  supposing  it  otherwise,  were  its  object 
confined  to  the  poor  only  ;  yet,  to  add  to  the  plenty 
of  a  nation,  by  economizing  its  means,  and  to 
strengthen,  by  increase  of  happiness,  the  attach- 
ment which  every  true  Englishman  feels  to  his 
country  and  its  invaluable  constitution,  must  be 
deemed,  at  any  time,  objects  of  no  trifling  conside- 
ration. 

If  you   should  so  far  concur  with   us,  as  to 
give  a  general  approbation  of  the  plan,  we  shall 
hope  to  be  honoured  by  your  attendance  at  Mr. 
Wilberforce's,  Old  Palace- Yard,  on  Wednesday 
the  2 1  St  instant,  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock  ;  in 
order  to  consider  of  the  formation  of  the  society, 
and  of  the  outline  of  the  necessary  regulations. 
We  are.  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servants, 
Tho.  Bernard. 
W.  Wilberforcc. 
Ed.  J.  Eliot." 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on  the  aist  of 
December,  1796  ;  when  the  gentlemen  present 
came  to  a  resolution  to  form  themselves  into  a 
society  for  bettering  the  condition  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poor ;  and  appointed  a  select  com- 
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mittee  to  prepare  a  draft  of  regulations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  society. 

His  Majesty,   beino   informed  of  the 

PLAN     AND     object    OF    THE    SOCIETY,    WAS 
•GRACIOUSLY  PLEASED  TO  DECLARE    HIMSELF 

THE  Patron  ot  rr. 

At  a  suhseqnent  meeting  the  sodety  came  to  the 
following  resolution^  , 

Resolved,  That  the  general  object  of  the  so* 
ciety  be  ^o  collect  information  respecting  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  of  the  poor,  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  meliorating  their  condition  ;•  in 
order  that  any  comforts  and  advantages  which^  the 
poor  do  now  actually  enjoy  in  any  part  of  England, 
may  eventually  be  extended  to  everypart  of  it,  w^th 
as  much  improvement  and  additional  benefit  as  may 
Ibe  to  the  poor  ;  and  with  a  tendency,  gradually  to 
diminish  parochial  expenccs-  For  the  attainment 
of  these  ends,  it  appears  to  the  society,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  useful  and  practical  information,  derived 
from  experience,  and  stated  hriefy  znd  plainly^  so  as 
to  he  generally  read  and  undexstood,  may  be  of  very 
great  narional  and  individual  benefit :  and  may  in- 
duce and  enable  all  well  disposed  persons,  to  unite 
in  the  promotion  of  an  object  so  important  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community  at  large^ 
and  particularly  of  that  valuable  branch  of  it,  the 
labouring  poor. 

The  following  are  selected  as  the  subjects  of  in- 
formation,  upon  which  the  society  i$  desirous  af 
obtaining  and  circulating  information : 
Aa 
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Parish  relief— how  it  may  be  best  directed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

Friendly  societies — ^their  good  effects,  and 
how  they  may  be. best  encouraged. 

Parish  workhouses  —  the  amendment  of 
them. 

Cottages -t- the  ^increasing  the  comfort  and 
neatness  of  them. 

Cottage  (BARdens — and  the  means  of  en- 
abling the  cottager  to  keep-  a  cow,  or  of  supplying 
him  with  mill. 

Parish  mills  for  corn  ;  and  parish  ovens. 
Village  shops,  for  better  supplying  the  po<» 
with, the  necessaries  of  life. 

Village  kitchens,  and  soup  shops. 
Cottage   fire-places  and  chimnies — the 
improvement  of  them. 

Fuel— how  the  poor  may  be  better  supplied 
with  it. 

A^pi^entices  to  manufacturers,  and  ail  parish 
apprentices. 

County  jails — ^the  means  and  effects  of  re- 
forming them. 

Beggars — the  least  exceptionable  modes  of  as- 
sisting them. 

Public  rooms  for  the  resort  of  the  industri- 
ous poor  in  cold  weather. 

On  the  a4th  of  February,  1797,  the  society 
came  to  a  resolution  "  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
"  fexttaordinary  'services  aS  Count  Rumford 
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<*  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor^  and  as  a  testimony  of 
•*  the  respect  and  esteem  with  which  this  society 
<*  regards  his  services  in  promotion  of  the  general 
"  object  of  the  institution,  he  be  elected  and  de- 
"  clared  a  member  of  the  society,  and  one  of  th« 
*«  general  committee,  for  life." 

Regulations  adopted  by  the  society.. 

I  St,  That  the  business  of  the  society  be  con- 
ducted by  the  committee. — 2d,  That  a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary,  be  elected 
annually,  on  the  first  Friday  in  February,  out  of 
the  committee,— 3d,  That  every  person  proposed 
Ibr-election  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  be  no- 
minated one  month  at  least  previous  to  election, 
and  the  proposal  be  entcredJn  the  minute  book  ; 
and  when  the  names  of  seven  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  subscribed  to  the  recommendation, 
the  committee  shall  proceed  to  election  by  ballot, 
when  two  black  balls  shall  exclude  ;  and  the  per- 
son  proposing  him  shall,  in  case  of  his  election,  pay 
down  his  donation  of  50  guineas,  or  his  annual 
subscription  of  5  guineas. — ^4th,  That  the  attend- 
ance of  five  members,  at  the  least,  be  necessary  to 
form  a  Committee;  but  that  no  election  do  take 
place,  in  any  meeting  composed  of  less  than  seven 
members. — 5th,  That  all  questions  be  decided  by 
ballot,  if  called  for. — 6th,  That  sub-committees  may 
be  appointed  by  the  committee  (consisting  of  two  6r 
more  of  its  meinbers)  for  particular  purposes^  and 
A  a  2 
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with  such  powers,  as  the  committee  may  think  fit  ta 
delegate  ta  them. — 7th,  That  no  future  regulations 
have  effect,  until  approved  by  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  :  and  that  no  ordiers  of  any 
sub-committee  (unless  undcf  a  special  authority) 
be  binding,  unless  confirmed  by  the  committQec 
— 8th,  That  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee be  holden  at  t2  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first 
Friday  in  each  month,  or  at  €uch  day  and  hour  as  the 
committee  shall  adjourn  to  ;  and  that  eveiy  Fiiiday 
(Good  Friday  excepted)  be  continued  as  an  open 
day  for  holding  a  sub-committee,,  at  the  office 
housc^  at  12  o'clock. — 9th,  That,^  if  there  should 
be  occasion  to  summon  a  special  committee  on 
any  particular  business,  the  secretary  may,  on  a 
requisition  in  writing  of  five  members,  summon 
the  same,  giving  three  days  notice :  hut  that  no 
business  shall  be  transacted  in  such  committee,  ex- 
cept what  shall  have  been  notified  in  the  sum- 
mons.— loth.  That  the  front  park)urof  the  house,, 
No.  3,  Parliament-street,  be  entirely  occupied  as 
the  office  of  the  society ;  leaving  for  the  use  of 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Martin,  all  the  rest  of  the  house, 
except  at  the  times  of  the  weekly  or  other  meet* 
ing  of  the  conunittees,  when  the  front  drawing 
room  will  be  also  required  by  the  society.— iith^ 
That  the  office  hours  be  from  12  to  4  o'clock* — 
12th,  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  office,,  during  the  office  hours,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  (whose  orders  he  is 
to  obey)  to  copy  the  minutes  and  other  papers  of 
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the  society,  and  to  attend  on  the  members  and 
other  persons  coming  to  the  office. — 13th,  That 
subscriptions  be  received  by  Mess.  Ransom,  Mor- 
land  and  Co.  PalUMall,  bankers  to  the  society ; 
or  by  Mess.  Smith,  Payne  and  Smith,  George- 
street,  Mansion-house,  and  Mess.  Hoares',  Fleet- 
street,  who  will  pay  over  the  same  monthly  to 
Mess.  Ransom,  Morland,  and  Co.  and  take  their 
receipt  for  the  same  ;  and  all  subscribers  of  ten 
guineas  in  one  donation,  or  of  one  guinea  annually, 
will  be  entitled  to  two  copies  of  each  publication, 
and  so  in  proportion  upon  any  larger  subscription. 
— 14th,  That  the  subscriptions  received  by  Mess. 
Ransom,  Morland,  and  Co.  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  society,  specifying  the  subscription  of 
each  individual :  and  that  drafts,  on  account  of  the 
society,  be  made  by  order  of  the  committee,  and  be 
entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  day  ;  arid  ht  signed 
by  the  president  and  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  or 
by  two  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  counter-signed 
by  the  secretary .-^i 5th,  That  societies,  formed 
in  the  country  for  purposes  similar  to  the  objects 
of  this  society,  be  entitled  to  two  copies  of  each 
publication,  for  every  guinea  subscribed  by  therii, 
in  like  manner  as  an  individual  subscriber.-— 
1 6th,  That  donations  to  the  society  be  eifhfer  oc- 
casional, or  annual,  and  the  continuation  of  annual 
donations  merely  optional ;  but  that  no  member 
continue  so  any  longer,  than  while  his  or  her  d6- 
nation  (if  annual)  shall  be 'paid  regularly  on  the 
first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or  withid  six 
Aa  3 
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months  after.— 17th,  That  every  annual  donation 
be  for  the  whole,  or  the  renaaining  part,  of  the  year 
in  which  it  is  paid,  computing  to  the  31st  day  of 
December  ;  and  do  entitle  the  donor  to  copies  of 
all  publications  of  that  year. — 18th,- That  any  two 
or  more  donations  made  within  the  year,  by  any 
one  person,  may  be  deemed  a  single  donation,  if 
of  sufficient  amount,  for  the  purpose  of  entitling  the 
contributor  to  be  a  member  for  life. — 19th,  That 
communications,  read  at  any  meeting,  shall  be 
only  for  consideration ;  and  may  be  altered  or  cor- 
rected>  at  any  tiqie,  before  they  are  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  report. — 20th,  That  no  publication 
of  any  paper  be  made,  except  by  the  order  of  the 
committee. — 21st,  That  all  comnmnications,  pub- 
lished by  the  society  in  their  reports,  shall  consist  of^ 
first,  a  concise  and  correct  statement  of  the  fact 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  communication  i  and  se- 
condly, practical  observations  and  deductions  arising 
out  of  that  fact,,  and  applicable,  either  to  the  par* 
tlcular  object,  or  to  the  poor  generally  :  and^  that 
individuals^  and  societies  in  the  country^  disposed 
to  favour  this  society  with  any  communications,  be 
requested  particularly  to  attend  to  this  resolution. 
— 22d,  That  tho  extracts  from  letters,  or  from 
other  valuable  papers  communicated  to  the  com- 
miticC).  are,t  strictly,  not  admissible  into  the  reports^ 
yet  they  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conmiittee^ 
be  inserted  in  an  appendix,  whicb  is  intended  to  be 
added  to  each  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
society .--^asd.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
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scribers  be  holden  in  the  month  ef  February  ia 
every  year,  to  receive  a  report  on  the  finances  of 
the  society,  and  on  the  transactions  of  the  precede 
ing  year,  and  to  consider  the  same. 

N.  B.  Contributors  are  requested  to  make  their 
donations  payable  by  their  respective  bankers,  giv- 
ing in  to  the  society  such  bankers'  names  ;  and 
leaving  with  such  bankers  their  orders  for  their 
discontinuance,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  discosu^ 
tinue  them* 
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NaVI. 

THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

PRESIDENT. 
THE   LORD  BISHOP   OF    DURHAM. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


WILLIAM   MORTON   PITT,  ESQ.  M.  P. 
THOMAS  BERNARD,  ESQ. 
RICH.  JOSEPH  SULIVAN5  ESQ. 
THE   EARL  OF  WINCHILSEA. 


The  Other  Members  of  the 

General  Committee. 

RIGHT   HON.  HENRY  ADDING.TON,  Speaker 

of  the  House  of  Commons. 

JOHN  JULIUS  ANGERSTEIN,  ESQ.  M.  P. 

THOMSON   BONAR,  ESQ. 

SAMUEL  BOSANQUET,  ESQ. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF   BUCKINGHAM. 

ROWLAND  BURDON,  ESQ.  M.  P. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUTE. 

LORD  CARRINGTON. 
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PATRICK  COLQUHON,  ESft» 
'THE   EARL  OF  EGREMOHT. 
REV.  DR.  SAMUEL  GLASSE. 
SIR  ROBERT  HARVEY,  BART. 
THE   MARQUIS  OF   H£RTFORI>. 
THOMAS   HIBBERT,  ESQ^. 
HE,NRY   HOARE,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  JEFFERY,  ESQ. 
THE   LORD  BISHOP  OF  LXNCOLK. 
THE   LORD  BISHOP   OF    LONDON.. 
WILLIAM   MANNING,  ESQ*  M.  F» 
EDWARD  PARRY,  ESQ. 
JOHN   PENN,  ESQ. 
KEV.   ARCHDEACON   PLYMNLY. 
REV.  t)R.  ROBERT  PRICE. 
WILLIAM  PRICE,  ESQ. 
COUNT   RUMFORD. 

THE   LORD  BISHOP  OF   ST.  DAVID^a* 
JOHN   SARGENT,  ESQ.  M.  P. 
THE   EARL  SPENCER. 
StIR  GEORGf   STAUNTON,  BART. 
JOHN    SULLIVAN,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  HOLME  SUMNER,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  SUTTON,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  VANSITTART,  ESQ.  M.  P. 
WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  fesQ.  M.  P. 
MATTHEW  MARTIN,  ESQ.  SECRETARY.. 
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PREFATORY  INTRODUCTION 


TO  TRB 


SECOND  VOLUME. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  our  second 
Volume,  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  intrude  on  his  time  for  a  fewrhlnutes, 
by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances,  which 
have  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  *'  so- 
**  ciety  for  bettering  the  condition  and  in- 
«*  creasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor," — ^by 
a  recapitulation  of  the  objects  and  views  of 
the  society,  and  by  an  accojunt  of  the  progress 
already  made,  and  of  the  hopes  that  are  en- 
tertained  that  our  inquiries  and .  exertions 
may  p^'ove  useful  to  the  community.    ' 

The  increase  of  the  poor's-rate  has  been 
for  some  years  a  just  subject  of  increase  of 
alarm.  Complaints  have  been  poor's-rate. 
made,  and  with  too  much  reason,  of  the  J)rc- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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2  PREFATORY  INTRGDUCTIOK^ 

valence  and  magnitude  of  the  evil.  Two 
millions  and  a  half  annually  expended  in 
parochial  relief,  and  a  larger  sum  in  charities 
arid  bettfefactiohs,  producing  no  iinprove^ti^nt 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  but  rather  pre- 
judicing their  means  of  life  by  the  general  ef- 
fects of  the  system, — this  is  a  mystery  in  our 
internal  polity,  diflScult,  but  very  important 
to  be  explained. 

To   some  it  has  appeared  the  necessary 
Causes  consequence  of  national  pro^e.^ 

assigned.  xity.  That,  however,  must  be  a 
very  equivocal  species  of  prosperity,  which 
is  inimical  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  tends  to 
diminish  their  means  of  life. — By  odicrs  it 
has  been  deemed  a  symptom  of  national  de- 
cline, (fommon  to  all  states  which  have  passed 
their  zenith; — but  this  opinion  is  contro- 
verted by  increase  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, by  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
every  art  and  science,  and  by  the  unrivalled 
energy  and  glory  which  attend  the  Britisk 
arms  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. — ;0ther8 
have  conceived  that  speculation  in  estates,  a 
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noxiouslribe  of  land  valuers  and  rent-raisers, 
and  the  consequent  press  on  the  farmer  to 
make  his  present  greatest  profit  with  the  least 
possible  cut'goiiigs,  have  given  birth  to  an  im- 
provident system  with  regard  to  the  poor; 
hostile  to  any  permanent  improvement  in 
their  condition,  and  operating  to  discourage 
fJs^resight  and  good  habits  among  them* 
Eflforts  have  not  been  wanting  to  check 

this  growing   evil.    Laws  have    ..      *^ 
o  o  ^  Measurfes. 

been  made  to  compel  industry  adopted  to 
and  economy ;  and  workhouses  P^^^^" 
have  been  erected,  and  farmed  to  the  best 
bidder,  in  order  to  deter  the  poor  from  want- 
ing  relief:  but  parishes  and  parish  officers 
Jiiave  not  as  yet  been  aware  that  in  every  in- 
stance, in  which  a  poor  family  is  driven  by 
distress  and  depression  of  circumstanced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  workliouse,  an  incumbrance 
has  been  entailed  on  the  funds  of  the  parish, 
never  to  be  redeemed,  even  in  part,  except  by 
a  change  of  system;— by  eficouraging  that 
Industry  and  prudence,  which  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament  can  compel;  and  by  assisting  them 
with  increased  means  and  advantages  of  life, 
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4  PREFATORY   INTRODUCTION. 

calculated  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  their  own  cot- 
tages, without  parochial  relief. 

The  poor,  in  some  parts  of  England,  have 

Effects  pro-  *^^"  deprived  of  many  of  their 
duccdupon  resources;*  and  have  been  re- 
^^*  duced,  as  their  sole  subsistence, 
to  the  purchase  of  daily  bread  with  the  daily 
stipend  of  their  labour.  This  has  gi-adually 
deprived  them  of  forecast,  and  of  every  effort 
that  looks  to  futurity ;  and  has  left  them  to 
proceed  in  a  spiritless  continuation,  of  daily 
labour,  until  sicknes^i  misfortune,  or  increase 
of  family,  drives  them  into  the  workhouse ; 
there  to. remain  tjie  life  pensioners  of  the 
public,  and  to  leaye  their  widows  the  nurses 

•  "  Whoever  travds  through  the  midhnd  covnties» 
"  and  will  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring^  will  generally 
•'  receive  for  answer,  that  formerly  there  were  a  great 
**  many  cottagers  who  kept  trows,  but  that  the  land  is 
**  now  thrown  to  the  farmers  ;  and  if  he  inquires  still 
"  further,  he  will  find  that,  in  those  parisKes,  the 
*'  poorVrates  "have  increased  in  an  amazing  degree." 
—The  Earl  of  Wincliilsta  on  the  advantages  of  cot- 
Ugers  rentmg  land.  See  No.  17  of  the  Society'i  Re« 
ports. 
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and  drudges  of  the  house,  and  their  children 

to    acquire  idle  and   unprincipled    habits, 

aniong  the  dregs  of  the  parish. 

The  land  owner  should  be  aware- that  this 

is  wasle  committed  upon  his  estate.     .  .      ^    . 
,  '  .  Injury  to  { 

in  the  most  destrucfive  and  irre-    the  landed 

parable  way.,  Jt  is  not  the  pull-  '  :  ^ 

ing  down  of  an  unnecessary  hovel » the  pre- 
piature  repetition  of  a  crop  of  wheat  qorn>  or 
the  ploughing  up  a  slip  of  pasture  ground  (the 
usual  trivial  objects  of  impeachment  ofwaste) 
that  is  the. subject  of  consideration ;  but  it  is 
the  relaxation  of  the  nerve  of  the  country,  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  cultivating  the 
land ,  the  conversion  of  the  strength  and  energy 
of  a  people  into  weakness  and  debility,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  means  of  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity for  sources  of  enormous  and  increasing 
expence. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  political  wis- 
dom to  give  scope  and  increase    Probable 
to    the    energy  of   individuals,    eJSurage: 
by  affording   to  all  the  oppor-    ment. 
tunity  and  hope  of  advancement  in   life. 
Where  characteri  conduct,   industry,  and 

B3 
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attention,  receive  their  assured  reward,  candi- 
dates will  not  be  wanting ;  and  the  example 
of  a  few  will  be  reflected  in  the  virtues  of  the 
niany.  If  the  child,  in  proportion  to  dili- 
gence and  good  conduct,  be  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  more  favoured,  and  have  that  pittance 
of  reward  laid  up  in  store,  which  in  their 
Barrow  scale  of  life  constitutes  wfealth,  the 
number  of  industrious  and  well  behaved 
children  will  increase ; — if  the  young  man 
finds  that,  by  reserving  out  of  his  wages  a 
little  fund  of  wealth  against  his  marriage,^ 
he  can  convert  these  early  savings  into  ih6 
rtieans  of  increased  produce  and  comfort  dur- 
ing life,  and  become  the  possessor  of  a  cow,  a 
garden,  and  his  own  cottage,  he  will  acquire 

»  One  of  my  earliest  pleasures,  in  part  of  my  youth 
spent  in  America,  was  to  view  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  young  labourer  laid  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  earn- 
ings, confident  that  when  he  married  and  settled  in  life, 
it  would  secure  him  the  property  of  a  comfortable 
house  and  a  little  land,  and  assist  with  his  daily  labouf 
in  the  support  of  his  family.  Thq  advaifced  st^te  of 
society  may  prevent  the  whole  of  this  example  from  be- 
ing  imitable  in  England  :*  this,  however,  I  trust  will 
not  be  questioned  ;  that  if  young  labouring  men  in 
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early  habits  of  prudence  and  ecbnoniy,  and 
will  enter  into  life  with  abetter  and  inore 
principled  system  of  conduct:— and  if  the 
cottager  who  exerts  himself  in  bringing  up 
and  placing  out  his  family,  is  encouraged 
and  assisted  in  his  honest  endeavours ;  and, 
in  case  of  airy  untoward  and  unfortunate  in- 
terruption of  his  plan  of  economy;  receives 
timely  relief,  and  is  preserved  fr6m  tihe  ap- 
prehension of  a  workhouse,  the  thrift  and  thfc 
success  of  a  few  will  produce  many  imitators; 
and  the  prospect  of  improved  ciixunistancfts 
will  awaken  the  energy  of  thepooV,*'in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom ; 


England  could  be  induced  to  lay  up  ^  Uttle  provision 
against  niarriage,  to  purchase  a  cow,  and  a  leasehold 
interest  in  a  cottage  and  a  little  pittance  of  ground,  our 
youth  would  be  more  virtuous  and  industrious,  the  cot- 
tager and  his  family  more  happy  and  contented ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  be  increased,  and  the 
poor's-rate  diminished, 

•  I  use  the  word  <«  poor**  as  a  general  and  know^ 
term,  and  not  as  the  subject  of  any  odiou^  orinvi^ipus 
distinction.  There  is  no  disgrace  attached  either  to 
poverty  or  wealth,  whatever  there  is,, and  I. trust  ever 
will  be,  to  vice  aud  idkness. 
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Mafiy  and  various  would  be  the  advaa- 
Additional,    t^ges,    of  giving   to  the  poor  a 
stancwin      pl^asiiig  and  beneficial  employ- 
favour  of  it.    nient  for  their  leisure  hours,  and 
affording  them  themeans  of  productive  hus- 
bandry at  home,  and  within  their  own  cot- 
tage and  ground  ;-^of  supplying  them  to 
more  advantage  with  the  necessaries  of  life,, 
and  of  relieving  them  from  the  burthen  of 
their  children,  by  placing  them  i^;i  a  course 
of  ipdustry  and  occupation. — Where  mea* 
SXires  of  this;  kind  can  be  brought  to  produce 
any, effect  at  all  on  millions,  the  benefit  must  be 
of  very  great  magnitude.   We  may  calculate , 
the  number  of  little  hands  hitherto  idle,  and 
now  by  a  proper  system  of  employment  to  be 
brought  into  Action ;  we  may  estimate,  inpari^ 
the  benefit  of  so  numerous  a  class  of  men 
being  protected  from  petty  extortion  and  im- 
position, and  being  fairly  and  honestly  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  we 
may  reckon  up,  by  long  arithmetical  deduc- 
tion, the  mimber  of  acres  which  might  be  ad- 
vantageously cultivated,  and  the  myriads  of 
hours  which  would  be  added  to  the  amount 
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of  national  labour,  if  eveiy  cottager  was  per- 
mitted and  encoui!-aged  to  improve  the  slips 
of  waste  land,  which  still  remain  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  a  discredit  to  the  English 
nation  : — ^but  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of 
political  arithmetic,  to  calculate  the  increase 
of  prosperity  and  security,  which  we  ndght 
derive  from  the  general  introduction  of  such 
a  system. 

It  is  the  endeavour  of  the  society  (and 
whatever  deficiency  there  may  -.  , . 
be,  we  trust  that  on  so  impor-  of  the  so- 
tant  a  subject,  zeal  and  attention,  ^  ■  ^  ^ 
at  least,  will  not  be  wanting)  to  search  for 
and  disseminate  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge xvith  regard  to  the  poor ;  to  co-operate 
in  every  plan  that  tends  to  increase  their 
economy  and  domestic  comfort ;  to  hold  up 
the  industrious  and  thriving  cottager  as  an 
example  of  imitatidn;  and  to  promote  his 
gppd'jh^bitSjJiis  industry,  his  welfare,  and 
his,  happiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
immindful  of  the  danger  of  diminishing 
tlie  inducements  to  exertion,  by  theoretical 
pliilaj3ithrq>y,  or  by  injudicious  or  misap* 
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plied  liberality;  which  may  habituate  the 
mind  to  a  reliance  on  regular  and  periodical 
assistance,  and  (making  exertion  and  fore- 
sight of  less  moment)  deprive  tl>e  poor  of 
that  best  and  most  honourable  relief,  which 
can  only  be  derived  from  themselves*  It  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  charity  be 
directed  to  her  true  end ;  diat  of  elevating 
and  benefiting  the  object  of  her  attention,  in- 
stead of  rendering  it  helpless  and  vvitlifdut 
resource  ;  and  that  she  should  operate  by  in- 
creasing the  energy,  the  virtue,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  poor ;  so  as  to  attach  them  to  their  si- 
tuation in  life,  and  to  give  stability  and  prin- 
ciple to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
so  large  and  so  valuable  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  the  society  has 
proposed  that  theprinciple,  which 
made  of  the  *  has  directed'  the  i^searches  of  the 
Stt^ring  prtnQuV  age^  ih  natural  pMlbso- 
our  con<ii-  phy^  in  agriculture,  in  medicine, 
m  every  art  and  science  m  which 
the  limits  of  human  knotvledge  have  been 
successfully  extended^—- ihat  thi^  principle 
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should  be  adopted  in  the  concerns  of  the 
poor ;  and  actual  existing  facts  be  made  the^ 
means  of  practical  and'  systematic  investi- 
gation, into  what  has  really  augmented  their 
virtue  and  happiness,  and  has  been  sane*" 
tioned  by  use  and  experience. — ^After  a  va- 
riety of  inefficacious  attempts,  during  more 
than  two  centuries  to  enforce  industry  andpru" 
dence  hy  penal  laws  and  compiUsory  statutes^  the 
society  has  ventured  to  submit  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  public,*  whether  the  same 
object  may  not  be  attained  by  encourage- 
ment, by  kindness,  by  management^ — and 
by  giving  eflfect  to  that  master-spring  of  ac- 
tion, <*  the  desire  implanted  in  the  hun^»^ 
**  breast  of  bettering  its  condition."  The 
influence  of  this  invigorating  spirit  on  com- 
merce, on  manufactures,  and  on  agriculture;, 
has  been  felt  and  acknowledged: with  pride 
and  pleasure  by  every  Englishman':  and 
there  can  remain  no  doubt  but  that  the  same> 
principle,  which  has  produced  such  bene^' 
ficial  effects  among  the  thriving  and  actiye ; 

•  See  the  preliminary  address  to  the  first  voIuiAe  o£ 
the  society's  reports,.  I  *  '      *         *  ^ 
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members  ofthe  other  classes  of  society,  would, 
if  properly  encouraged,  generate  among  the 
poor  of  the  same  nation,  that  degree  of  indus- 
try and  prudence,  which  we  have .  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  produce  by  compulsion. 

I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  suggest 
Caution  upon  this  subject,  that  nothing  is 

against  ex-  at  present  done,  or  that  all  is  prac- 
complctc  ticable.  Much,  I  am  convinced, 
success.  jj^g  jjg^^  recently  done ;  and  with 
such  effect  in  exciting  industry,  as  aflfords 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  its  utility, — 
Alti  I  am  satisfied,  cannot  be  completely 
effected;  but  that,  until  the  corruption  of 
our  nature  is  done  away,  there  will  ever  be 
unhappy  persons  of  every  rank  and  order, 
and  in  every  class  of  society,  suffering  under 
the  consequences  of  an  erroneous  course  of 
life,  and  placed  as  landmarks  to  direct  the 
conductiof  others.— In  fect,in  this  and  in 
t^xj  important  undertaking,  there  i&  danger 
from  the  expectation  of  too  great,  or  of  too 
rapid  a  progress.  He^  who  advances  gently 
and  gradually,  and  with  caution,  may  haye 
the  hope  of  proceeding  surely  and  success- 
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fully ;  and  if,  in  a  work  interesting  to  mil- 
lions, only  part  of  the  object  be  attained, 
and  every  ill  consequence  avoided,  the  labour 
of  the  individuals  employed  will  be  well  ap* 
plied. 

It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  my  purpose, 
that  I  should  write  a  panegyric  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  poor.  Tlie  contagion  of  bad  ex- 
ample is  generally  caught  by  the  lower  from 

the  higher  orders ;  and  I  see  no-     _.    ^ 
,  .       ^  '        .  The  foults 

thing  very  exemplary  m  our  own    of  the  poor 

conduct,  to  induce  me  to  doubt    ^iSdv^^  * 

but  that  the  poor  are  as  good  and    tageous  si- 
j  ,       .     1        .  tuation.. 

as  pntdent,  and  as  industrious,  as 
we  should  have  been  in  the  same  circum-^ 
stances,  and  under  the  same  disadvantages. 
If  this  be  conceded,  the  vices  and  faults  of 
the  poor  must  be  deemed  the  vices  and  faults 
of  an  un£iYOurable  situation,  rather  than  of 
individual  delinquency.  Remove  those  dis- 
advantages, and  you  add  as  much  to  moral 
character  as  to  personal  comfort. — 

In  the  reports  of  the  society,  the  rich  and 
the  benevolent  will  find  sulgects     Useto 
of  experiment,  methods  of  pro-    ^^^  *^^ 
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rcDorts  ccdure,  and  accounts  of  expence* 

maybeap-  In  the  various  details  they  will 
meet  with  something  or  other,  to 
put  in  action  every  valuable  principle  of  the 
human  mind .  They  will  only  have  to  employ 
their  discretion,  in  proportioning  the  mode 
and  extent  of  their  operations  to  their  means 
and  circumstances.  *•  Many  benevolent 
minds  (says  an  eminent  *  Prelate)  suffer 
•*  their  excellent  dispositions  for  doing  good 
••  to  remain  unemployed  in  the  great  ser- 
««  vice  of  christian  charity,  not  for  want  of 
**  means,  or  of  objects,  but  for  want  of  know- 
**  ing  what  good  may  be  done  within  their 
**  own  sphere,  and  tunv.'' — To  remove  this 
difficulty,  to  supply  the  public  with  details 
on  every  subject  respecting  the  poor,  to  sug- 
gest tlie  mode  of  active  and  useful  charity ,^ 
whidt  in  its  efifects  shall  not  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  idleness  and  vice,— these  are, 

-  < 
•  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  his  visitation  charge  in> 
1797 ;  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  contains  aa 
exemplification  of  his  own  definition  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity;— THE'tJN;0N  Ot  PURE  OETOTtOH  WITH 
VNIYIRSAL  BEKEyOXJiNCI. 
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and  I  trust  will  catitinue  to  be,  the  objects  of 
the  society. 

Upon  the  proposed  subjects  of  inquiry 
some  *  information  has  beeh  al-  Rejuh  of 
ready  collected ;  and  the  society,  as^to*  parisS 
is  much  gratified  to  find, that  it  is  Wief. 
producing  immediate  and  beneficial  effects, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  a  neighbouring  king* 
dom.t — As  to  parish  relief,,  the  feet  is  now 
pretty  well- ascertained,  diat  -the  best  and 
ffiost  economical  application  of  the  pirochiai 
funds,   is  that  which    tends   to  assi&t  auid 


•  It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  in  tfhis  plaot« 
that  we  do  not  presume  that  every  statemertt  irt  odP  re* 
ports  is  perfectly  and  minutely  coirect.— The  public, 
however,  may  be  assured,  that,  so  far  from  ioy  X%i^% 
being  intentionally  misrepresented,  no  pains  haye  been 
spared  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  correctness  of  every 
thing  c6ntain^d  in  the 'reports^  aiid  to  make  thttn  dd^ 
serving  of  general  attention  and  confidence. 

f  See  the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  acting 
Governors  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin  :  pa^ 
14 ;  and  also  page  5  of  the  Appendix.— -The  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  their  exertions,  and  the  estab* 
Kshmeht  at  Cork  of  a  SOCIETY  FOR  bettbrii>(g  the 
CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR,  must  give  great  pleasure 
to  every  friend  of  humanity  and  civil  order; 
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encourage  industry  *  and  good  managtment 
among  the  poor,  in  their  own  cottages,  in  the 
care  and  conduct  of  their  own  families,  and 
in  placing  out  their  children  +  at  an  early 
age  in  a  course  of  employment ;  and  that  in 
those  parishes,  where  the  cottager  has  been 
supplied  with  a  good  cottage  and  garden, 
and  the  means  of  keeping  his  cow  at  a  fair 
and  moderate  rent,  the  labourers  are  the  stea- 
diest and  most  orderly  men,  the  poor's-rate  J 
is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  value  of  landed 
estates  much  improved. 

With  regard  to  protecting  the  poor  from 
As  to  sup-      imposition  in  the  purchase  of  the 

co^,  pears  that,  with  very  little  cost 

or  trouble,  great  assistance  may  be  given  to 
them ;  and  that  more  may  be  done  for  their 
real  benefit  in  this  respect,  at  a  very  trivial 

•  See  the  ^ociety^s  reports.  No.  7,  aad  27  ;  and  th^ 
charge  to  overseers  of  the  poor.  No.  4  in  the  Appendix. 

f  In  report  No.  2#  the  reader  will  see  how  small  is 
the  expence,  at  which  children  may  he  apprenticed,  oc 
placed  out  in  service* 

%  See  Report,  No.  17 :  see  also  No.  i.      . 
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expence,  than  by  iniUions,  eitlier  added  to 
our  poor's-rates,  or  dispeipsed  in  the  present 
system  of  pecuniary  charity :— rthat,  in  mlny 
parts  of  England,  a  weekly  sale  of  coals  ♦  in 
small  quantities  at  prime  cost,  is  a  relief  to 
the  distress,  and  a  preservative  to  the  morals, 
of  the  poor;  and  that  a  supply  of  corn,  po- 
tatoes, milk,  cheese,  l^apOn,  and  Qther  ^eces-. 
sary  articles  of  food,  to  the  labourer,  at  tlie. 
wholesale  price,  whether  by  the  farmer  for, 
whom  he  works,  or  from  a  village  shop  4*  set 
up  by  the  land  proprietor,  produces  a  very 
great  saving  to  the  labourer,  encourages  him 
in  habits  of  thrift  and  economy,  and  attaches 
him  to  his  situation  in  life. 

The  poor  have,  in  general,  benefited  by 
the  means  ofiered  to  them  much  As  tovU- 
more  rapidly  and  effectually,  than  J-j^fin^ 
their  most  sanguine  friends  could  soup  shops, 
have  expected.  AH  the  prejudice  against 
soups  ^ndno\t\  cookery,  has  vanished,  where- 
ever  the  experiment  %  has  been  fairly  made. 

*  See  Report,  No.  9. 

t  Sec  the  Reports,  No.  2,  23  and  34. 

t  See  the  ReportsuNo.  io«  18,  28,  30,  33,  and  39 : 
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Upon  this  subject,  and  that  of  village  kit- 
chens, a  variety  of  information  is  submitted 
to  the  reader,  respecting  the  village  dinners 
prepared  for  children  and  others  at  Oakham* 
and  Epping;  and  the  several  charities  re- 
cently established,  for  supplying  the  poor 
with  soups  and  other  different  ^rticlei^  of 
food,  in  villages,— in  London, — at  cwmtry 
itoanstons,— and  ia  manufacturing  towns*— 
I-t  is  no  small  recommendation  of  these  cha-> 
rities,  that  they  tend  to  shew  the  poor  their 
xiial  interest,  and  to  instmct  thefhi  in  prepar- 
ing for  themselves  a  morfc  ndurl^hing  4nd 
ftiore  economical  diet,  than  ^hat  they  at  pre- 
sent  possess.  They  also  give  a  fourfold  effect 
to  tlie  operation  of  charity*  In  villages,  they 
send  comfortable  and  necessary  relief  into 
the  houses  of  many  aged  and  forlorn  per- 
sons. In  London,  they  safpply  food  to  a 
variety  of  those  objects,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  such  a  city,   the  corruption  of 

sec  also  No.  25,  and  a  note  at  the  end  of  No.  a3,  shew- 
bg  the  great  benefit  of  rice  to  a  cottager;  especially 
where  he  can  get  skim«mtlk* 
*  See  the  Reports,  No.  4^  and  No.  53. 
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human  nature,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  things, 
too  abundantly  produce  in  a  great  metro- 
polis. In  country  mansions,  *  at  a  v^ry 
trifling  expence,  they  extend  relief  to  a 
wide  circle  around ;  arid  draw  blessings  and 
affection  on  the  proprietor  and  his  &mily* 
But  their  influence  is  most  beneficial  ahiong 
manufactories ;  in  which  the  contests  of  na* 
dons,  the  nlutability  of  fashidn,  and  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  prosperity,  do  perpetually  pro* 
duce  objects  of  distress,  beyond  any  power 
of-adeqttate  parochial  relief.  The  value  6f 
the^  ^hariii€S  tm  only  be  apjpreciated  by 
those  who  have  atWnded  the  fcortduct  of 
them.  During  the  preceding  winter  above 
five  thousand  manufacturei-s  in  London,  and 
ilmo&t  as  many  more  at  Birmingham,  dis* 
tressed  by*  the  pressure  of  the  times,  har^ 
gratefully  received  from  these  soup-sihops, 
their  daily  snpply  of  food  +  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  at  a  fourth  of  what  it 
must  otherwise  have  cost  them ;  and  have 


•  See  2d  note  to  Report,  No.  i8. 
f  See  Reports,  No.  y>»  and  No.  39. 
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been    thereby   preserved   from    want    and 
despair.       ; 

It  has  been  tod  cleanly  provfed,  that  by 
As  to  pa-  ^^^  cpqvjersion  of  many  €om  miUs 
rish  mills.  £jjJq  mills  for  manufactories,  and 
by  other  circumstances,  the  cottager  has  been 
subjected  to  a  grievous  monopoly  in  reSpect 
of  bread,  which  is  now  become'  his  prime 
necesswy  of  life.  The  injui-y  to  tbe»pDor  by 
this  alone  (if  we  mdy  estimate  from  the*  facts 
which  have  come  before  us)  is  nearly  equal 
totwd-thirds^of  ^11  the  pwr's-rates  collected, 
in  Efagknd,  and  considerably  e^cceedf  a  mii,*- 
LION  a  yea^'.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  esf- 
tablishment  of  parochial  t  mills,  throughout 
the  kingdom,  would  at  once  correct  this 
monstrous  and  abominable  evil,  without 
any  loss  of  income  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  mills;  which  will  afford  five  per  cent, 
oa  the  expenditure,  and  leave  an  annual 
surplus  for  charity  to  distribute,  in  the  en- 
couragement and  support  of  tjhe  industrious 
poor. 

O^  friendly  societies   the    benefit  is  well 
•  Sec  Report,  No.  34.  f  See  Report,  No.  8* 
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known  ;  and  it  is  enough  to  sfeite    As  to  friend- 
what  general  experience  gives  tes-    ^^  societies, 
timony  to,  and  what  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
information  which  has  been  laid  before -the 
society,*  ihat  their  effects,  when  legally  and 
properly  established^  are  sure  and  unvaried 
in  promoting  industry,  economy,  philan* 
thropy,  and  every  virtue,  among  the  poor. 
.    As  to  <:9iiagesr  with   Exception  of  some 
favoured  districts^  it  is  too  ob-,   as  to  c6t- 
vious  that  f'they  are  deficient  both^   m^' . 
in  number  and  condition  ^-i*  the*  inhabitants 
suffering  in  heajth  and  cleanliness,  for  want 
of  that  accommodation,  which  in  this  climate 
is  nejcessaxy  ,to  life  and  well  being.  It  is  due 
Ito  the  cottager,  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  the  country,  that  neatness 
and  comfort  in  these  habitations  (by  timely 
repairs,  and  by  the  very  trival  expcncc  of 
frequent  white-waslfing:|:)  should  be  allowed 

♦  See  Report,  No.  i,  and  also  No.  36. 

t  See  No.  2.  and  3^  of  the  Appendix  to  the  first 
volume, 

X  In  addition  to  the  observations  on  whitewashing 
poorhouses  and  cottages,  in  the  Report  No.  15. 1  men- 
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to  have  thek  full  effect  in  inducing  h^its"<if 
cleanliness,  and, Jx)  the  consequence^  of  regii* 
larity  and jisiofality  in  the  possessors. 

OSfetrish  worUtouses  it  xs  not  too  much  to 
-  \     \  say  that^  however  well  managed, 

rish  ^9rk.-T  yet  if  they  are  made  the  common 
receptacle  of  all  who  apply  for 
relief,  thfey  wilU  i«  their  general  effect,  be  the 
cause  of  iiajtii^ce^  arid  uukindness  to  niany 
individuals,  and  of  prejudice  and  injury  to 
the, parish.  If  none  were  placed  there  but 
the  aged  and  infirm,  who  have  no  domestic 
retreat  to  recur.  to,r-r-none,  who  could  do 
better  coat  idf  them, .  ( the  disabled  cdttager 
neceivii^  Relief  in  his  cottagel,  tjie  sturdy 
idler  being  iubjected  to  legai  correction,  and 

t$»ii>  Ofi  ^  saggestM^  of  my  friend  Count  Rmnford* 
the  wWj6w^»hi<ig.'wUh'  quidt  Ijfhe,  ^xAfrequ^nilcfp  thp 
floors  ^  well  as  the  sides  and-  c^ilinjgs  of  ropms.  This, 
"with' a  degree  of  expenoe  too  trivial  to  be  any  object  of 
consideration,  will  keep  the  floors  much  longer  clean, 
and  will  be  a  complete  preventatiye  dgainst  rennin.  The 
liffieshpuld  be  mixed  with  boiHng  water,  and  applied 
quite  hot.  See  Report,  No.  13,  as  to  the  use  of  quick 
ii«(\(>ia  fever  wards. 
./  •:|q^  Report,  No.  3, 
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and  the  child  finding  ah  asylum  in  a  parish 
school,*)  the  poor  who,  for  want  of  domes- 
tic connection  and  the  means  of  sustenance, 
are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  poorhouse, 
would  find  it  a  decent  and  well  regulated  4* 
asylum ;  while  the  cottager  would  preserve 
his  littk  establishment  at  home,  and  not  be 
compelled  by  iemporary  %  distress,  to  become 
a  permaneitt  'burthen  to  his  parish ;  the  idle 
and  the  sturdy  would  receive  merited  pu- 
nishment ;  the  parish^child  would  be  board- 
ed  and  instructed  at  less  expence  by  some 
cottager's  widow,  from  whose  care  he  woulil 
go,  at  an  earlier  age,  asad  with  moi'e  charac- 
ter and  principle,  into  service* ' 

There  are  several  other  subjects  of  inquiry, 

♦  See  Reports,  No.  35  t^nd  37. 

t  The  account  of  Boldre  Workhouse  (No.  3;6.),  and 
of  the  Industry  School  ^t.Lewishatn  (No.  29.)  will 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  reader's,  mind,  th^t  much  may 
be  done,  and  without  difficulty,  in  the  reduction  of 
ptarish  rates,  and  in  the  increase  of  the  comfort,  and  of 
the  moral  and  religious  habits,  of  tbe  poor. 

t  How  much  may  be  done  for  the  poor,  in  preven- 
tion of  temporary  distress  by  sickness,  and  with  how 
little  trouble  or  expence,  the  reader  will  find  stated  in 
the  Reports,  No«  13  and  38. 
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Astocoun-    upon   which  I    must  refer  the 
ty  jails.  reader  to  the  Reports  themselves. 

On  one  only  I  shall  trouble  hiin  with  any 
iitrther  remarks;    and  that  is  upon  cmmiy 
jails  and  houses  of  correction.— -The  plan 
which  has  been  successfully  adopted  at  Dor- 
chester, and  in  a  very  few  other  instances, — 
that  of  encouragement  and  inducement  to 
work,  by  a  liberal  share  of  earnings,  and  by 
a  distinction  of  food  and  treatment  between 
the  idle  and  industrious,  and  between  the 
profii^te  and  the  well-disposed  ;  the  plan  of 
^sending  them  forth  from  the  prison  with 
character,  and  the  means  and  habits  of  in<* 
dustry  and  livelihood,  is  faUy  developed  in 
>the  account  *  of  the  Dorchester  jail  and 
house  of  correction.    The  detail  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  iliere,  is  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience in  every  other  instance,  to  which  it 
.has  beeii  properly  applied.    It  is  congenial 
.to  the  nature  of  man*  and  to  pur  own  feel- 
ings.    Let  us  not  then  despair,  but  that  the 
example  will  be  speedily  followed  in  other 
counties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants^ 
•  Sec  Report,  No.  5, 
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and  for  the  reform  and  restoration  of  many- 
wretched  and  hopeless  prisoners,  now  suffer- 
ing under  the  servitude  of  vicious  habittf, 
without  the  means  or  prospect  of  release. 

In  almost  every  establishment  for  the  em- 
ployment and  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  finding 
the  finding  and  keeping  for  them  ^^jXr 
regular  and  proper  work  and  oc-  ^^e  poor- 
cupation,  is  one  of  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ments.* This,  more  than  any  odier  cause, 
has  checked  the  exertions  of  those,  who  have 
been  ai  times  very  anxious  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  poor  neighbours.  But,  be- 
fore they  give  up  their  labour  of  love,  I  en- 
treat them  to  reflect,  that,  if  the  obtaining  for 
a  few  necessitous  fiimilies,  who  dwell  near 
them,  a  regular  supply  of  usefiil  occupation, 
is  difficult  for  the  rich,  and  for  those  who 
possess  talents,  and  leisure,  and  influence, 
what  must  be  the  nature  of  the  difficulties 
which  will  attend  the  industrious  efforts  of 

•  In  the  account  of  the  school  ^t  Hamburgh  (No. 
37*)  the  reader  will  find  some  useful  information  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  supplying  work  for  country 
schools. 

VOL.  II.  CI 
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the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
uninstructed.  1[  we  are  imposed  upon,  an4 
placed  in  a  situation  of  embarrassment,  ivhen 
we  seek  the  means  of  industry  for  them,  what 
must  be  /A^V  distress  and  confusion  in  the 
same  attempt.  —  Surely  this  consideration 
should  rouzeus  to  overcome,  by  activity  and 
perseverance,  that  which  to  them  may  be  in- 
surmountable ;  and  to  provide  those  means, 
of  industry  and  thrift,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  country,  it  is  impossible  for  many 
of  the  poor  to  obtain  for  themselves. 

The  question  whether  the  rich  support  the 
General  poor,  or  the  poor  the  rich,  has 
question  be-    b^en  frequently  agitated  by  those, 

rich  and  who  are  not  aware  that,  while 
the  poof.       ^^^jj  j^^g  j^j^  j^^y  —  l^jg  station,. 

each  is,  reciprocally,  a  support  and  a  blessing 
to  the  other.  All  are  parts  of  one  harmo- 
nious whole ;  every  part  contributing  to  the 
general  mass  of  happiness,  if  man  would  but 
endeavour  to  repay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  Creator;  and,  by  a  willing  habit  ofusie- 
fulness,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  him- 
self and  of  his  fellow-creatures.     In  this 
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way  the  higher  classes  of  society  may, 
by  superiority  of  power  and  education,  do 
more  service  to  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, than  what  tliey  receive;  the  wel- 
fere  of  the  poor  being  then,  in  truth,  more 
promoted  and  assured  by  the  gradations  of 
wealth  and  rank,  dian  it  ever  could  haVe 
been  by  a  perfect  equality  of  condition  r  even 
if  that  equality  had  not  been  in  its  nature 
chimerical  and  inifM-acticable ;  or  (if  prac- 
ticable) had  not  been  hostile  and  £ual  to  the 
industry  and  energy  of  mankind. — ^Rank^ 
.power,  wealth,  influence,  constitute  no  ex- 
emption from  activity  on  attention  to  duty ; 
but  lay  a  weight  of  real,  accumulated'^  re- 
sponsibility on  the  possessor. — ^If  the  poor, 
are  idle  and  victous,  .they  su^  reduced  to  sub^ 
sist  on  the  benevolence  of  the  rich:  and  if 
the  rich  (i  except  those  to  whom  health  tod 

•  Is  heaven  tremendous  in  its  frowns  f  most  sure : 
And,  in  its  favDursi»  fbrmidable  tod. 
Its  favours  here  are  trials,  ^ot  re^^ds ;  , 
A  call  to  duty, — no  discharge  from  care  ;  . 
And  should  alarm  us  full  as  much  as  woes. 

YfOVHO* 

C  i 
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ability,  and  not  the  will  is  wanting)  are  seljisk, 
indolent^  mirf  neglectful  of  the  conditions 

ON  WHICH  THEY  HOLD   SUPERIORITY  OF  RANK 

AND  FORTUNE,  they  sinlc  into  a  situation 
worse  than  that  of  being  grcUuitauslji  main- 
tained  ly  the  poor.  They  become  paupers 
of  im  elevated  and  distinguUhed  class  \  in  no 
way  personally  contributing  to  the  general 
«tock,  but  subsisting  upon  the  labour  of  the 
industrious  cottager; — and  whenever  Pro- 
•vidence  thinks  fit  to  remove  such  a  charac- 
ter, whether  in  high  or  in  low  life,  whether 
rich  or  poor^  the  community  is  relieved  from 
an  useless  burthen. 

If  there  should  be  among  my  leaders,  any 

njf  i.-  t  one  whose  views  are  directed  to 
Motives  for 

co-opera-  himself  only,  I  coiild  easily  satis- 
fy him,  that  his  means  of  self- 
indulgence  would  be  increased,  his  repose 
woxild  be  more  tranquil,  his  waking  hours 
less  languid^  hi$  estate  improved,  its  advan- 
tages augmented,  and  the  enjoyment  perma- 
nently secured^  by  his  activity  in  the  melio- 
ration of  the  condition,   the  morals,   the 
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religion,  and  the  attachment,  of  a  numerous 
and  very  useful  part  of  his  fellow-subjects. — 
To  the  patriot,  who  wishes  to  deserve  well  of 
his  country,  I  could  prove  that,  from  the  in- 
crease of  the  resources  and  virtues  of  the  poor, 
the  kingdom  would  derive  prosperity, — the 
different  classes  of  society,  union — and  the 
constitution,  stability. — To  the  rich,  who 
have  leisure,  and  have  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  fill  up  their  time  with  other  ob- 
jects, I  could  offer  a  permanent  source  of 
amusement ; — that  of  encouraging  the  virtues 
and  industry  of  the  poor,  with  whom  by  pro- 
jperty,  residence,  or  occupation,  they  are  con* 
nected ; — that  of  adorning  the  skirts  of  their 
parks  and  paddocks,  of  their  farms  and  com- 
mons, with  picturesque  and  habitable  cot- 
tages, and  fruitful  gardens  ;  so  as  to  increase 
every  Englishman's  affection  for  an  island 
replete  with  beauty  and  happiness ; — that  of 
assisting  the  poor  in  the  means  of  life,  and  in 
placing  out  their  children  in  the  world ;  so 
as  to  attach  them  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  and 
by  a  common  interest,  to  their  country,  not 

C3 
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only  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  but  as  an 
asylum,  where  happiness  and  domestic  com- 
forts are  diffused,  with  a  liberal  and  equal 
hand,  tlirough  every  class  of  sodely. 

Thomas  BiRNAB0. 
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No.  XL. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  managenunt  of  the  poor 
at  Hamburgh.    By  tie  Bishop  op  Durham. 

In  the  bcgianing  of  the  year  1788,  an  institu- 
tion was  formed  for  the  poor  at  Hamlnirgh.  Of 
lioyooo*  inhabitants  in  Hamburgh  there  were 
above  7000  distressed  persons  in  want  of  regular 
relief,  besides  an  average  of  2500  in  the  hospitals. 
-*-There  were  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
Ais  great  and  commercial  city,  which  contributed 
to  increase  the  number  of  poor,  requiring  assist- 
ance ;— severe  winters,  heavy  taxes  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  fluctuation  of  trade,  the  attraction  of 
the  poor  from  neighbouring  countries  in  expecta- 
tion of  employment ;  and  a  great  number  of  female 
servants  at  very  low  wages,  of  whom  many  must 
necessarily  remain  unprovided  for,  when  age  or 
sickness  should  unfit  them  for  active  service* 

As  soon  as  the  outline  of  the  plan  was  agreed 
upon,  an  arrangement  was  formed,  that  such  rcve- 
nuics  as  till  then  had  been  expended  in  alms  by  the 

•  This  account  is  extracted  from  an  excellent  publication 
on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Voght,  published  In  1796,  by  Kay, 
No.  33»,  Strand ;  and  from  the  twenty-third  report  of  the 
directors,  published  in  German  at  Hamburgh  m  January, 
in  179S.  The  first  is  earnestly  recaroraended  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  those,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the 
poor :  the  latter,  it  is  hoped,  the  society  will  be  able  to  |;et 
translated,  aud  published  for  the  perusal  of  the  £nghsh 
reader. 
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several  churchwardens,  and  those  the  administra- 
tion whereof  had  been  connected  with  the  work- 
house, should  be  united  under  one  administration 
with  the  monies  to  be  collected  from  private  bene- 
volence. The  most  respectable"  inhabitants  went 
round  personally  to  collect  subscriptions  ;  and  the 
town  was  divided  into  60  districts,  each  being  al- 
lotted to  the  care  of  3  overseers ;  and  the  whole 
being  under  the  direction  of  a  board,  or  conunittee 
i)f  15  directors,  elected  from  among  the  overseers. 

The  general  object  was  to  provide  comfort  and 
subsistence  for  the  aged,  and  for  those  afflicted  with 
incurable  disease,  or  labouring  under  temporary 
sickness ;  to  supply  the  means  of  occupation  for 
those  who  could  work  ;  and,  by  giving  education 
and  employment  to  children,  to  afford  the  most  be- 
neficial relief  to  those  burthencd  with  large  families. 

For  the  reception  of  the  aged,  a  public  building, 
or  asylum,  was  provided  ;  but  in  cases  where  they 
had  friends,  who  would  receive  them,  they  were 
allowed  as  much  as  their  ex  pence  in  the  asylum 
would  have  amounted  to.  For  the  sick,  and  parti- 
cularly for  women  at  a  period  when  they  have  the 
greatest_need  of  charitable  relief,  medical  assistance 
was  provided.  For  the  different  districts  in  the 
town  there  were  appointed  5  physicians,.  5  sur- 
geons, and  5  midwives,  who  upon  notice  were  to 
attend  the  lodging  of  the  patient,  if  not  capable  of 
going  abroad.  Food  and  medicine  were  imme- 
diately supplied,  with  so  ipuch  attention  and  eco- 
'nomy,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  three  {\rst  years, 
1 2969  poor  persons  had  been  attended  in  sickness, 
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v^hose  cute  (including  broth  and  an  occasional  sup^ 
ply  of  other  food)  had  not  cost  mpre,  upon  an.  aye- 
rage,  than  y.  bd*  each.  .  :     ^ 

For  a  provision  for  the  children  of  the  poor-y 
where,  from  the  vice  or  the  decease  of  a  parent,  no 
suitable  home  remained  for  the  child,  they  boarded 
them  rn  the  houses  of  the  better  sort  of  poor.  In 
other  cases  they  allow  the  mother  *  a  weekly  sunx 
for  the  younger  children.  They  also  prepared  a 
warm  room  in  every  parish,  and  bread,  milk,  and 
potatoes  in  plenty ;  so  that  parents,  who  went  out 
to  work,  might  leave  their  young  children  there 
during  the  day,  and  thus  prevent  ^ny  obstacle  to 
their  own  industry^  or  to  that  of  their  eld^jr^chiK 
drcn.  At  the  same  time  they  came  to  a  dctermina-s 
tion  "  that  no  family  should  be  allpwed  any  relief 
**  fof  any  child  above  six  years  of  age ;  but  that 


•  Mr.  Voght's  observations  on  the  removal  of  children 
froTW  their  parents  are  feeling,  and  judicious. — *'•  We  were 
*•  averse  (says  he)  to  place  the  children  in  a  general  hospi- 
*'  tal,and  the  poor  mothers  would  have  been  still  mpre  so. 
"  — May  all  the  favourers  of  those  houses,  such  as  they  are, 
•'.seriously  reflect  whether  the  advantages  they  offer/ cah 
•*  compensate  for  the  education  of  the  heart,  which  nature 
**  yields  in  those  huts  of  poverty,  where  both  parties  be- 
•*  come  so  necessary  to  each  other  ;  and  where  heroic  ex- 
**  ertions  of  parental  and  filial  piety  are  not  seldom  become 
**  habitual.  Would  the  humane  and  philosophical  observer 
**  look  through  the  rags  of  pale  misery ;  calculate  the  sacri- 
**  fices  daily  made  there  in  many  families,  and  amongst 
"  neighbours  ;  and  enjoy  the  rapture  with  which  a  mother 
•*  embraces  her  son,  whom  she  sees  eagerly  devour  the 
**  crumb  of  bread  that  ike  had  refused  to  her  own  wants, — the 
**  annals  of  the  poor  might  reconcile  him  to  human  nature, 
"when  disgusted  with  the  list  of  crimes  which  blacken  the 
"  page  of  history." 
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"  such  child,  being  sent  to  school  ♦  should  receive 
*'  not  only  payment  for  its  work,  but  also  an  al- 
"  lowance  in  the  compound  ratio  of  attendance  at 
**  school,  good  behaviour,  and  application  to  work." 
For  the  instruction  of  the  children,  three  sorts  of 
schools  were  opened : — the  first  for  those  who  had 
no  other  employment ;  these  were  schools  of  occu- 
pation as  well  as  instruction  :  the  second,  evening 
schools  for  the  education  of  children  who  worked 
with  their  parents  during  the  day  ; — ^the  third  were 
Sunday  schools,  which  continued  alike  open  to  all, 
as  well  to  those  who  bad  gone  into  service  in  Ham- 
burgh, as  to  children  on  the  school  list.  The  ave- 
rage number  in  these  schools  were  600 ;  the  expence 
of  them  about  £  700.  a  year. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking  still 
remained:  that  of  procuring  regular  and  suitable 
Employment  for  those  who  could  work  \  and  of 
ascertaining  who  were,  and  who  were  not  able.  A 
xesbkiticm  was  adopted,  **  not  to  permit  any  one  to 
<<  receive  a  shilling,  which  he  would  have  been  able 
**  to  have  earned  for  himself ;  and  at  the  same  time 
^*  to  reduce  the  support  of  those,  who  required  re- 
"  lief,  below  the  scale  of  what  any  industrious  per- 
«<  son,  in  such  circumstances,  could  earn."  Printed 
queries  were  sent  to  the  poor,  the  answers  to  which 

•  It  should  be  observed  that  this  was  in  a  Uwny  where 
children  can  attend  school  conveniently.  In  the  country 
(I  speak  from  observation)  great  prejudice,  both  to  the 
health  and  to  the  morals  of  children,  attends  their  being 
sent  to  and  returning  from  a  distant  school,  or  manufac- 
tory, at  early  and  late  hours,  and  in  all  variety  of  weather 
and  season. 
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were  written  on  the  blank  column  of  the  page, 
verified  by  the  evidence  of  their  neighbours,  and 
by  the  personal  attendance  of  the  overseer,  or 
(where  the  state  of  health  was  in  question)  of  the 
physician.  iMany  of  the  queries  were  calculated 
to  ascertain  the  average  earning  of  each  member  of 
the  family :  but  in  this  respect  the  truth  was,  for 
some  time,  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  ;  it  being 
the  interest  of  the  party,  to  make  his  capacity  for 
,work  appear  less  than  it  really  was. 

A  manufactory  for  spinning  flax  existed'at  that 
time  in  Hamburgh.  The  proprietor  gave  it  up  to 
the  institution,  together  with  the  stock,  the  teachers, 
and  the  experience  of  several  years.  As  the  poor 
who  wanted  relief,  were  chiefly  women  and  chiU 
dren,  this  was  adopted  as  their  general  work.  The 
clean  flax  was  sold  to  the  women  at  a  certain  and 
low  price;  and  the  yarn  which  they  spun,  pur-« 
chased  of  them  at  ^'30.  per  cent,  above  the  usual 
rate.  To  whatever  fineness  the  yarn  was  spun,  tlie 
whole  profit  was  rccived  by  the  poor.  Every  poor 
woman  brought  with  her.  work  a  book,  in  which 
the  pieces  delivered  in  by  her  were  noted ;  so. that 
she  thereby  received  a  certificate  of  industry,  and 
■the  institution  had  a  regular  account  always  before 
them  of  the  employment  of  the  poor.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  men  and  larger  boys  (who  were  not  the 
numerous  or  necessitous  part  of  the  poor)  were  enu 
ployed  in  mending  the  roads,  cleaning  the  streets,. 
•  making  rope  yarn,  and  other  labour,  at  a  certaia 
allowance  per  day. 
After  these  general  pteparation^  were  made,  the 
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the  committee  conceived  that  ihey  could  now  offer 
relief  to  all  sorts  of  poor ;  as  they  had  the  means  of 
enforcing  the  only  condition  required  ;  that  of  theiir 
contributing  towards  their  own  support,  the  degree 
of  exertion  which  they  were  capable  of.  The 
overseers,  therefore  went  through  the  streets,  and 
made  inquiries  if  any  inhabitants  were  in  need  of 
relief.  Those  who  applied,  if  capable  of  work, 
w^rc  supplied  with  employment ;  if  prevented  by 
want  of  skill,  they  were  admitted  into  a  school 
opened  for  thait  purpose  ;  and  in  the  course  of  three 
months  were  taught  to  Spin  ;  being  allowed  for  the 
first  week  a  gratuity  of  two  shillings,  every  week 
after  two  pence  less  ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  week, 
dismissed  with  the  donation  of  a  pound  of  flax,  and 
a  spinning  wheel. 

The  quantity  of  work,  which  the  disabled  poor 
were  capable  of,  was  easily  and  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  a  week's  trial  at  the  spinning  school.  The 
result  was  produced  weekly  before  a  sub-commit- 
tee ;  and  the.  sum  that  each  poor  person  could  earn, 
*was  entered  in  a  book  ;  from  that  time  they  were 
paid  weekly,  what  their  earnings  fell  short  of  is. 
•6J.  a  week,*  whenever  it  appeared  by  their  book, 
that  they  iiad  earned  to  the  known  extent  of  their 
abilities. 

In  the  proportion  of  two  shillings  a  week,  Jti 
allowance  was  made  for  their  lodging.  But  as  this 
is  paid  every  six  months,  and  the  pauper's  allowance 
is  weekly,  it  was  thought  proper  (except  in  cases 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  much  cheaper  ai  Hamburgh  than  in  London. 
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where  the  lodging  was  otherwise  provided  for]  to 
retain  four  pence  a  week,  for  the  pur;^ose  of  pay- 
ing the  landlord's  rent  ;  thereby  keeping  the  poor 
out  of  debt,  and  giving  them  a  more  comfortable 
habitation,  than  what  otherwise  they  could  have 
expected. 

Clothing  and  bedding  were  at  first  much  wanted  ; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  pawned  or  sold, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  mark  them  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  institution,  which  the  pauper  was  to 
keep  while  he  behaved  well.  The  committee  pur- 
chased the  materials  by  wholesale,  and  employed 
some  of  the  poor  in  making  them  up.  They 
were  delivered  to  the  pauper  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  overseer,  countersigned  by  the  director  of  the 
district ;  or  to  children,  upon  the  recommendatioh 
of  the  sub-committee  of  the  schools. 

A  com]>lete  list  of  the  poor  being  at  length  ob- 
tained, public  notice  was  given,  in  the  month  of 
October,  1788,  that  no  deserving  poor  person 
could  or  would,  in  future,  remain  unnoticed.  In- 
structions were  very  generally  distributed  among 
the  poor,,  as  io  the  mode  of  obtaining  relief;  and 
the  public  was  intreated  to  inform  the  committee, 
if  any  pauper  had  not  been  duly  attended  to. — No 
such  case  has  hitherto  occurred. 

It  was  established  as  a  general  rule,  that  three 
years  residence  in  Hamburgh  should  entitle  the 
party  to  relief;  allowance  being  also  made  for  ac- 
cidents, illness,  or  child-bed;  which,  in  all  t:ases, 
were  held  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity.  A  place 
of  reception  was  opened  for  foreign'  poor,  Where 
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ihey  were  taken  care  of  for  three  days,  and  then 
discharged  with  the  means  of  subjistence  home.  At 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  in- 
flux of  other  poor,  it  was  prohibited  to  receive  any 
stranger,  without  informing  the  magistrate  or  over- 
seer, under  pain  of  bearing  all  the  expence  of  sup- 
porting such  stranger,  if  he  should  become  an  ob- 
ject of  charity  within  three  years. 

These  general  regulations  have  been  strictly  ad- 
hered to  for  ten  years  ;  except  in  the  cases  of  poor 
persons  being  ill,  when  they  have  sick  tickets  given 
them,  which  exempt  them  from  the  general  rules  ; 
and  during  the  most  severe  winter  weeks,  when  a 
regular  increase  of  allowance  is  ordered  by  the  com* 
mittee.  But  no  inequality  of  distribution  is  ever 
admitted,  whatever  may  have  been  the  prior  situa- 
tion of  the  party.  Those  who  had  formerly  been 
in  a  more  respectable  situation,  continued  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  private  benevolence ;  of  which 
jio  public  institution  ought  to  supersede  the  ex- 
ertions. 

The  conduct  of  the  institution  is  in  the  general 
committee,  consisting  of  15  directors.  They  ap*- 
point  4  sub -committees  from  among  themselves  ; 
one  for  manufactures,  another  for  the  schools,  a 
third  for  clothing,  and  a  fourth  for  the  police  of 
the  poor.  The  sub-committees  have  each  their 
separate  officers,  and  keep  distinct  accounts,  which 
are  given  in  every  month  to  the  treasurer  and  the 
board. 

Ten  of  the  directors  are  selected  ;  each  one  of. 
them  superintending' six  of  the  sixty  districts,  to. 
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receive  from  the  overseers  accounts  of  wliat  is 
wanted  in  the  respective  districts  for  fixed  support, 
for  occasional  relief,  for  accidents,  and  for  dis- 
cretionary assistance  ;  which,  when  certified  by  the 
director  of  the  district,  is  sent  for  payment  to  the 
treasurer;  whose  accounts  are  laid  every  month 
before  the  conrniktee,  and  checked  by  the  director's 
certificate.  These  ten  directors  may  be  considered 
as  **  the  advocates  for  the  institution,"  to  prevent> 
in  their  several  districts,  excess  of  expcnce. 
^'  From  the  inquiries  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  institution,  it  appeared  that  there  were  more 
than  4000  women,  2000  children,  and  1000  men, 
then  in  Hamburgh  irt  the  utntost  want  *  of  imntie- 
diate  relief.  The  whole- mraibcr  consisted  of  73^1 
individuals,  and  composed  3903  families.  The 
first  clothing  of  so  great  a  number  of  destitute  per- 
sons, would  have  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  for  the  quantity  of  ready-made  shirts 


•  The  poor  at  Hamburgh  had  been  habituated  to  lire 
ahtiost  entirely  on  a  miserable  bcveffrage,  which  was  caikd 
coffeefSLnd  sold  in  messes,  with  abouthalf  a  pound  of  indiffe- 
rent bread.  This  wretched  substitute  for  food  they  took 
twice  a  day.  About  two  years  ago  the  directors  introduced 
the  use  of^Count  Rumford's  soups,  with  great  benefit  to  the 
poor  at  Hamburgh.  It  has  been  a  saving  of  9  parts  in  16, 
or  rather  nw>re  than  half  the  former  expenoe  of  their  food. 
Children  in  particular  have  derived  gre^t  advantage  in 
health  and  strength  from  the  use  of  these  soups. — The 
saving  to  the  institution  in  respect  of  fuel,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Count  Rumford's  boilers,  is  stated  in  the  Report 
(which  contains  a  great  deal  of  minute  and  curious  detail 
in  respect  to  fuel  as  well  as  food)  to  have  been  rather  more 
than  61  parts  in  66 ;  the  cost  of  their  fuel,  which  is  very 
scarce  at  Hamburi^h,  being  at  present  not  a  tenth  of  what 
it  was.   Hamburgh  Report  of  Jan.  1798, 
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and  Other  apparel,  which  the  ladlies  s^upplied  with  a 
liberal  hand.  Clothing  and  schools  for  inst|iiction 
are  now  wanted  only  for  the  children. 

The  purchase  of  spinning  wheels,  and  of  other 
instruments  of  employment,  and  the  support  of 
schools  where  500  grown  persons  were  at  the 
same  time  instructed  in  spinning,  added  to  the .  al- 
lowance m^de  to  the  poor  for  the  loss  of  time  while 
they  were  learning  to  spin,  occasioned  *  very  enor- 
-mous  expence  at  thecfommencementof  the  institu- 
tion. But  this  was  not  of  long  continua^ice.  .  The 
schools  for  teaching  spinning  to.  grown  persons 
soon  became  unnecessary  ;  3354  spinning  wheels 
had  been  given  to  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
able  to  spin.  These  were,  employed  in  spinning, 
when  .more  lucrative  employjnent  was  not  to  be 
found.  2000  poor,  who  at  the  lime  they  entered 
the  school  could  do  nothing  at  all,  have  since  earned 
from  eight  pence  to; twenty-pence  a  week,  at  times, 
and  during  hours,  which  were  formerly  entirely 
lost  to  them.  The  average  of  all  expences  at- 
tending the  employment  of  the  poor  during  thrtc 
years,  up  to  December,  1796,  including  the  loss 
upon  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods,  has  been  only 
^611.  per  annum  j  and,  in  the  worst  cases  that 
have  occurred,  the  expence  of  enabling  a  pauper  to 
earn  five  guineas  a  year,  has  not  been  more  than 
half  a  guinea. 

It  will  not  be  a  small  recommendation  to  ipamy 
persons,  that  since  the  year  1788,  scarce  a  beggar 
has  been  seen  at  Hamburgh.  But  there  is  another 
much  more  important  circumstance  \  the  decrease 
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of  sickness  and  misery  among  the  poor.  The  'ave- 
rage mortality  of  the  medical  institution  at  Ham* 
burgh,  before  1788,  had  been  above  1  in  10.  In 
the  year  1789  it  was  greatly  reduced,  and  has  since 
by  a  gradual: progress  diminished  to  less  than  i  in 
20. — This  and  the  extension  of  the  schools,  and  of 
the  benefit  of  the  medical  institution  to  persons  not 
actually  tntitUdto  reliefs  has  greatly  diminished,  and 
must  still  have  a  much  greater  effect,  in  dimini^^ 
ingthe  list  of  distressed  poor,  and  in  increasing  the 
number  of  industrious  and  thriving  citizens  at 
Hamburgh. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  division  of  labour  has  not  produced  more 
extraordinary  effects  in  a  well  conducted  manu* 
factory,  than  than  the  division  of  aiiention  in  a 
well  arranged  institution.  The  giving  to  every 
acting  member  his  peculiar  and  appropriate  duty, 
not  interfered  in  by  any  other  person,  as  has  been 
done  with  great  effect  at  Hamburgh,  is  of  the  ut- 
tnost  importance  in  every  establishment.  Those 
who  have  attended  much  to  the  conduct  of  cha- 
rities, must  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  regret, 
that,  even  among  the  best  intentioned  men,  niore 
time,  and  more  power,  is  often  wasted  in  the  coun- 
teraction and  controversion  of  petty  and  trivial  mea* 
sures,  than  in  the  furtherance  of  the  real  objects ^of 
the  institution.-  This  is  the/r/V//^«,'--the  impedi'- 
ment  of  action, -^the  obstruction  to.  progress^-— 
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which  it  is  nio$t  essential  to  prevent ;  and  it -is  in 
this  fespect,  that  the  benevolent  and  enlightened 
founders  of  the  institution  at  Hamburgh,  have 
been  peculiarly  judicious  and  successful. 

The  maxims  adopted  at  Hamburgh  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plan,  are  very  deserving  of  atten- 
tion:-'— — **  That  every  allowance,  which  super- 
**  se(fes  the  necessity  of  working,  becomes  a  prc- 
*'  niium  to  idleness  :— ^hat  labour,  not  alms  should 
'<  be  offered  to  all,  who  hj^ve  any  ability  to  work, 
^?  however  small  that  ability  may  be  : — th.at  one 
'*  shilling,  which  the  poor  man  earns,  does  him 
'*  more  real  service  than  two  which  are  given  hinrj : 
•*  — that,  if  the  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  is 
**  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  becomes  in  effect  a  pre- 
*•  mium  to  sloth  and  profligacy : — and  that,  if  the 
**  mere  support  of  a  pauper  is  above  what  any  in- 
^'  dustrious  person  in  the  same  circumstances  could 
^^  earn,  idleness  will  become  more  profitable  than 
."  industry,  and  beggary  a  better  jrade  than  the 

^*  workshops In  proportion  as  the  conductors 

of  the  institution  at  Hamburgh  have  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  these  maxims,  they  have  found  the  benefit 
extended  and  increased ;  whenever  they  have  re- 
laxed^ the  themKmeUr  of  Industry  has  been  lower, 
:amd  less  work  has  been  done. 

One  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the  institiitioa 
a(t  Hamburgh  has  been  the  fublicUy  and  rtgulartty 
)of  the  accounts.  Without  this  all  charities  become 
jobs,  the  directors  grow  indifferent  to  public  appro- 
bation or  cem^M,  and  the  adminislxatioa  falls  into 
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the  hands  of  under  oflkera,  who  aoan  learn  so  to 
entangle  the  bimn6ss>  that  no  subsequent  director 
is  ever  able  to  unravel  the  clue. 

That  which  has  been  done  in  Hanaburgh,  by  the 
co-operation  of  its  be^  and  wi^st  cj^^ensi  has  been 
effected  at  Munich  by  the  abilities  and  pfe^severance- 
of  one  individual.*  The  particulars  of  that  estab^ 
lishment  are.  so  well  and  so  getv^ratiy  knowi^i  that 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  dets^  of 
them.   The  institution  hasi  in  both  ioatances^  been 


*  Count  Rtimfbrd»hft9  had  the  sttis^otion  of  being  v«fry* 
usdul  to  the  institution  at  Hamburgh.-— The  following  ex-^' 
t^:aet  is  Unstated  from  the  Hamburgh  Report,  of  January,- 
279S.-^^*  The  military  workhouse  in  MooftCh  had  the  good* 
**  fiortune  to  remain  several  years  under  the  immediate  di« 
^*  rection  of  its  founder,  CauNT  Rumford  ;  better  known 
*Mo  philosophers  under  his  former  name,  Sir  Benjamin 
'<,  Thompson*  He  had  found  means  to  derive  the  most 
**  important  advantages  from  the  long  known,  and  long 
**  neglected  feet  (of  which,  however,  every  baker  avails 
**  himself),  that  meal  exposed  with  water  a  certain  time,  in 
"  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  attaches  to  itself  a  certain  quan- 
"  tity  of  the  water,  so  firmly  that  the  water  appears  to  be 
'^  changed  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state ;  and  will  actually 
**  support  the  heat  of  red  hot  iron  without  being  separated 
*<  from  the  meal :  he  united  tliis  fact  with  the  new  chemical 
**  discoveries,  respecting  the  component  parts  of  water ; 
**  and  applied  the  whole  to  a  composition  of  cheap  food,  of 
*<  which  oarley  is  the  basis ;  which  mixed  with  pease, 
**  potatoes  and  some  other  ingredients,  and  boiled  very 
**  slowly,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  a  certain  proportion 
*'  of  water,  and  then  properly  seasoned,  and  mix^  with 
<^  cut  bread,  to  which  may  be  occasionally  added,  a  small 
**  quantity  of  various  cheap  articles,  which  give  it  a  variety 
'<  of  rich  and  agreeable  tastes,  wholesome  ami  savoury  food 
**  may  be  prepared  at  a  very  moderate  expence. — The  de- 
**  putation  made  several  experiments  in  preparing  this  kind 
**  of  food,  which  all  succeeded ;  but  they  still  found  a  want 
"  of  Count  Rumford's  boilers,  in  which  the  heat  is  so  com- 
**  pletely  confined,  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  fuel  is 
"  found  to  be  sufficient  for  cooking  a  very  large  quantity  of 
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'vrisely  adapted  to  the  circomstanc^  and  condition' 
of  the  respective  places  ;  at  Munich  with  additional: 
power,  from  the  establishment  being  blended  with 
the  government  of  the  state,  and  producing  an  in- 
fluence on  the  country,  of  which  that- city  is  the 
capital ;  and  from  its  being  c^annected  with  a  va- 
riety of  usefbl  and  extraordinary  irtventions  and 
iAiprovements,  which  Count  Rumfefd  has  nlade> 
and  is  now  makings  for  th^  benefit  of  mankind. 
agth  Oct.  1798. 

«  food.    The  Count,  to  Dvhosn  application  was  made  bn 
**  this  occasion,  very  politely  sent'  the  deputation  a  com-  ' 
<<  plete  model  of  an  oblong  boiler,  on  his  best  pilAciptes, 
**  witbits  fire  place,  dampers,  &c,  i  which  being  executed 
*<  of  the  proper  sise,  has  been  found  to  answer  all  that  coiikl ' 
<<  be  expected  from  it."— No  less  than  sixteen  copies  of 
this  model  have  already  been  made,  and  sent  from  Ham- ' 
burgh  to  diiferent  great  towns  and  dties  in  Germany^ 
Denmark,  and  Sweden. 


'   (' 
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No.  XLL 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  cottager"  s  family  at  - 
Hasketon.     By  John  Way,  £xf. 

In  the  year  1779,  a  tenant  of  mine,  at  Hasketon 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  died,  leaving  a  widow,  and 
fourteen  children,  the  eldest  of  which  was  a  girl, 
under  14  years  of  age.  He  had  held  under  me  14 
acres  of  pasture  land,  in  foiH:  inclosures,  at  a  mode- 
rate rent  of  ^  13.  a  year ;  and^iad  kept  two  cows, 
which,  with  a  very  Kttle  furniture  and  clothing, 
"Vv^as  all  the  property  that  devolved,  upon  his  deaths 
to  his  widow  and  children. 

The  parish  of  Hasketon  is  within  the  district  of 
one  of  the  incorporated  houses  of  industry  ;  one  of 
the  first  that  was  erected  in  the  kindom.  The  rule 
•of  the  house  is  to  receive  all  proper. objects  within 
the  walls,  but  not  to  allow  any  thtng  for  the  relief 
of  the  out  poor,  except  in  cases  which  have  a  pecu- 
liar claim.  The  directors  of  the  house  of  industry^ 
upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  si^^uation  of 
the  family,  immediately  agreed  to  relieve  the 
widow,  by  taking  her  seven  youngest  children 
into  the  house.  This  was  proposed  to  her ;  but, 
with  great  agitation  of  mind,  she  refused  to  part 
with  any  of  her  children,  ^he  6aid,  she  would 
rather  die  in  working ^to  maintain  them,  or  go  her- 
self with  all  of  them  into  the  house  and  there  work 
for  them^  th^n  either  part  with  them  aH,  or  suffer 
SLWf  .partiality  to  he  shewn  to  any  of  tfaen|«  She  then 
declared  that  if  I,  her  landlord,  would  continue 
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her  in  the  farm,  as  she  called  it^  she  would  under* 
take  to  maintain  and  bring  up  all  her  14  children, 
without  any  parochial  assistance. 

She  persisted  in  her  resolutk>n ;  and  being  a 
strong  woman  about  45  years  old,  I  told  her  she 
should  continue  the  tenant,  and  hold  it  the  first 
year  rent  free.  This  she  accepted  with  much 
thankfulness ;  and  assured  me,  that  she  would  ma- 
iiflgc  for  her  family  without  any  other  assistance. 
At  the  same  time,  tho  without  her  knowledge,  I 
directed  my  receiver  not  to  call  upon  her  at  all  for 
her  rent ;  conceiving  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing, 
if  she  could  support  so  large  a  family,  even  i^ith 
that  indulgence. 

The  result,  however,  was  that  with  the  benefit 
of  her  two  cows,  and  of  the  land,  she  exerted  her- 
"ielf  so  as  te  bring  up  all  her  children  ;  Z2  of  whom 
•he  placed  out  in  service,  continuing  to  pay  her 
rent  regulariy  of  her  own  accord  to  my  receiver 
every  year  after  the  first.— She  carried  part  of  the 
milk  of  her  two  cows,  together  with  the  cream  and 
butter,  every  day  to  sell  at  Woodbridge,  a  market 
town  two  miles  off,  and  brought  back  bread  and 
odier  necessaries ;  with  which,  and  with  her  skim» 
m¥lk,  btrttcr-milk,  &c.  she  supported  her  family. 
The  eldest  giris  took  care  of  the  rest  while  the  mo- 
ther was  gone  to  Woodbridge  ;  and  by  degrees,  as 
they  grew  uj),  the  children  went  into  the  service  of 
the  neighbouring  farmers. 

The  widow  at  length  came  and  infonned  mc, 
'that  all  her  children,  except  the  two  youngest,  were 
ikbl^to  get  their  own  living  ;  and  that  she  had  taken 
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up  the  employment  of  a  nurse ;  which  was  a  less 
laborious  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
enable. her  to  provide  for  the 'two  remaining  chil- 
dren, who  in<^eed  could  now  almost  maintain  than- 
selves,  ,She  thcrefone  gave  up  the  land,  expressing 
great  gratitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  which  hiwi 
afforded  her  the  means  of  supporting  her  family^ 
under  a  calamity,  which  must  otherwise  have  drlvea 
both  her  and  her  children  into  a  workhouse. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  what  mater- 
nal affection,  assisted  by  a  little  kindness  and  en- 
couragement, will  do.  To  separate  the  children  of 
the  poor  from  their  parents,  is  equally  impolitic  * 
and  unkind.  It  destroys  the  energy  of  the  parent^ 
and  the  affections  and  principles  of  the  child.— 
Man  is  a  creature  of  wants.  From  them  are  de- 
rived all  our  e](ertions.  On  tlie  necessity  ef  the 
infant  is  founded  the  affection  of  the  mother ;  and 
among  the  poor  (I  except  those  cases  where  pa* 
rental  affection  may  be  chilled  and  enfeebkd  by 
extreme  depression  of  circumstancesjh-but,  gene- 
rally, among  the  poor,  where  that  necessity  exists 
in  the  grcatest/force,  natural  affection  is  the  strongest. 
Among  the  rich,  children  are  too  frequently  the 
subject  either  bf  pride^  or  of  penitence. 

The  supplying  of  cottagers  with  cows,  and  with 
the  means  of  feeding  them,  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  calls  for  parochial  relief;  and  to  render  unne- 

•  Sec  the  Society's  Report,  No.  3 ;  see  also  note  in  the 
Report  No.  z^t  and  the  Appendix,  No.  4. 
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ccssary  that  barbarous  system,  of  removing  the  child 
from  its  natural  and  most  aiFectionate  guardians.--* 
The  year's 'rent  remitted,  and  the  land  confided  td 
this  poor  widow,  not  only  enabled  her  to  support 
and  educate  her  children  at  home,  but  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  parish  a  very  considerable 
expence  ;  as  the  reception  and  feeding  and  clothing 
of  the  seven  youngest  children,  at  an  expence  of 
hardly  less  than  seventy  pounds  a  year,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  followed  by  nearly  an  equal  ex- 
pence  with  the  widow  and  the  other  children. 
Besides  this,  the  encouragement  of  industry  and 
good  management  among  the  poor  in  their  cot- 
tages, and  assisting  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
tfirive,  will  contribute  to  the  increase  of  a  hardy 
and  industrious  race  of  people ;  and  will  afford  a 
supply  to  our  markets  of  eggs,*butter,  poultry, pigs, 
garden  stuff,  and  almost  every  article  of  life; 
tending  to  lower  the  price  of  provisions,  to  prevent 
monopoly,  15  enrich  the  country,  and  to  make  it 
powerful  both  in  people  and  produce,  to  a  degree 
beyond  all  calculation. 
6tb  Nov.  1798. 
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No.    XLU>  .1  4  :  h^  jrv  u.  i. 

iExtract  from  an  account  cf  *u  jufpjty  of,fl6i^r  to  ilu 
poor  by  a  friendly  soeiety  j/ .Rx>thley| />  Lciocst^r^ 
«hirc.    By  Thomas  Babingto^i.JS^^: 

In  17959  when  the  extreme  !dkame^j)f;1>jr^^lQAcN 
all  persons  anxiously  attend  ta  every » circufn^tanqe 
which  contributed  to  enhance  its  pil6e<k  ^^^f  n^ 
society  at  Rothley^  in  Leicestershire,  detej^pv^ed 
to  employ  ^  50.  of  their  capital  in  piir<?ba|^|ng  cpm, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  flour  obtained  frona,  h  %^a  jlp^ 
price.  Their  chief  object  was  to  suppjly  ^he^X^Qi- 
bcrs  of  the  society  with  flour  at  prime  cps^t^  Tbcy 
proposed  also  to  sell  u  to  their  neighbpuijf.  f|t^^ 
price,  which,  tho  considerably  lower  th^n^/tfaat 
at  which  the  article  was  retailed  by  the  fi|qig)^buur- 
ing  millers  and  hucksters,  might  give  t^cfn^^lt^^l 
interest  for  their  ^^50.  and  indemnify  thc^^.  ^r 
•contingent  expences  and  losses.  Ina.^hort.timci 
however,  this  .distinction  betweea  iga^mbers  ,apjd 
i»ther  persons  was  thought  invidious ; .  and  flour  was 
sold  by  the  stone  to  all  who  applied,  on  such  terms 
as  would  barely  reimburse  the  price  of  the  corn 
and  the  expences>  and  afi<Kd  interest  for  the  j^  50. 

It  was  their  resolution  to  sell  for  ready  money 
only  ;  and  they  fixed  on  a  part  of  every  Monday, 
when  two  of  their  members  were  to  attend  at  their 
ciub-roomi  and  supply  such  purchasers  as  should 
apply  there.  They  bought  a  quantity  of  corn  wTth 
the  assistance  of  a  respectable  farmer ;  and  found 

VOL,  II.  D 
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that  they  eould  sell  the  flour  for,  at  least  sixpence 
a  stone  (of  14  lb,)  lesi  than' \^as  charged  for  flour 
apparently  of  the  same  quality,  by  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  deiikrs*;'  "iTIle'sdviBg  to  the  purchasers  was 
^boiit  £io: '  prer  cent.    Flour  continued  to  be  sold 
to  the  amteuhtdf  ;£'io.  or  jTtlL.  every  week,  until 
after  some  months  had  elapsed,  when  the  millefs 
'Ufi^kifSd  tlie  priced,  and  the  sales  decreased.    From 
fli^t'ttftife'ttythe  present,  from  £4.  to  jC7-  has  been 
tfe^^iattfcdntof  the  weekly  sum  received  at  the  sales. 
''  WVeh  theplan  of  the  society  was  first  set  on  foot, 
they  s6ld  much  more  barley  flour  than  wheat  flour ; 
bm,^-  as^  co/n  became  cheaper,  th^  poor  returned  by 
dcj|ries  to  the.  tise  of  wheat,  to  which  most  of  them 
had^  been  adcustomed ;   and  now  the  quantity  of 
'wlieitfldur  disposed  of  is  thre^-fotirths,  or  four- 
'fiftlis'bf  "the  whole  quantity  sold.    The  wheat  is 
grotirld  inWa  sort  of  flour  called  "  thirds,"  with- 
^t'aby  ^of  the  finer  part  of  the  flour  being  taken 
fivjifi  If^J  and'thus  all  the  nutritious  qualities  of  the 
j^raih-aV^^^iferved. '  The  bread  made  of  this  flour 
^is^vdry  -iehollcs^me  and  palatable,  and  not  so  brown 
'as  th^  wJiiWi  is  frequently  eaten  in  farmers'  houses. 
There'  i^  a  Very  feady  sale  for  the  bran,  which,  in 
order  to  ihake  thfe  flour  of  the  requisite  quality,  is 
scpakatfed  at  the  mill  from  the  gross  produce  bf  the 
wheat.    The  miller  is  not  paid  for  grinding,  by  an 
allowance  *of  toll,  but.  in  money  ;  which  is  found 
to  be  by  far  the  most  eligible  method  of  satisfying 
his  demands.  Fot  sometime  flour  has  been  ^Id  on 
two  days  of  the  week,  for  the  better  accommoda- 
tion of  the  poor. 
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The  foregoing  plan  li^  dl^tually  answered!  thi 
i)urpose  df  keeping  the  ptfce  bf  floui-  as  IdW  as  that 
of  com  would  zdrtAt ;  and,  in  some  degree,  of  }mi 
proving  the  quality  of  the  flour  sold  iri  the  ndgh*- 
bourhood,  by  affording  the  poor  a  cettafirity  of  buy- 
ing It  in  its  purest  state  "of  the  friendly '^ociciy.  J 
,      ,   -  <■  •     •  -1  )  I  ,     .     i 

OBSERVATIONS.       '     ;        ^ 

Every  thing  that  contHbutes  to  supply  thepooi- 
with  genuine  floin;,  at  a  faiir  price,  is  of  very  great 
importance  ;  otherVise  the  greater  part  of  the  poor 
will  be  compelled  ko  apply  to  the  mcalman,  the 
huckster,  or  the  faaker,  for' the  chief  aWicle  of  theit 
food ;  and,  in  general,  t6  pay  from*^  15.*  to  j[  25. 
per  cent.,  probably  upon  an  average  ^20.- pet 
cent.,  more  than  the  original  cost  of  the  flour.  The 
mode  adopted  at  Rothley,  is  such  as  would  be  imiv 
table  in  almost  every  part^  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it 
has  the  merit  of  putting  into  th^  hands  of  the  suf^ 
fering  individuals,  their  own  temedy  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  itiillers.-— It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  power  of  purchasing  corn  is  by  no  means 
so  cledr  and  decisive  a  benefit  to  the  poor,  as  that 
purchasing  flour  at  prime  cost. 

The  benefit  of  the  plan  adopted  at  Rothley  is  so 
evident,  the  mode  of  process  so  simple,  and  the 
amount  oi  expence  so  easily  ascertained^  that  ar- 
guments in  its  favour  arc  unnecessary.  It  may 
however  be  of  use  to  suggest  some  cautidns, 
^gjrounded  on  drcum^andes  which  have  happened 
at  Rothley,.  a^  to  the  modfe  of  executing  such  a 
plan. — 1st.    It  h  material  that 'the  price  should 
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be  soch  as  rwlil,  ^Jilow  at  kast  in  some  degree 
for  the. risk  oiF  tjjc  speculation.  An  unexpected 
loss  hasi  bapppned  at  Roth^y  by  a  sudden  fall  in 
tbe  price  of  wheat,  and  by  the  destruction  of  some 
corn  in  a  windmill.— 2dly.  The  society  should  be 
prepared  for  the  effect^s  of  a  competition,  on  the 
part  of  the  neighbouring  millers.  A  reduction  in 
their  price  of  flour>  bringing  it  nearly  if  not  quite 
to  a  level  with  the.  price  of  the  society,  will  assur- 
edly take  place.  This,  tho  in  fact  one  of  the 
very  beneficial  consequences  of  such  a  measure, 
will  lessen  the  custom  of  the  society  for  a  time, 
while  it;affords  incontrovertible  evidence  of  tlic 
utility  of  the  plan,  and  of  the  service  which  it  has 
done  the  neighboiurhood. — 3dly.  The  accounts,  in 
this  and  in  all  other  matters  of  buying  and  selling, 
$h,ould  be  very  correctly  kept.  If  this  is  not  done, 
every  sDch  undertaking  will  in  the  end  be  a  losing 
trade.— 4thly,  It  is  essential,  that  the  resolution  of 
selling  for  rcrady  paoney  only,  should  be  puncti- 
liously adhered  to :  otherwise  the  society  will  hold 
out  a  most  pernicious  temptation  to  the  poor  to  run 
in  debt,  and  will  involve  itself  in  the  risk  of  being 
induced  to  give  them  still  more  credit,  in  order  to 
obtain  payment  of.  their  existing  debts.  Besides, 
where  a  society  is  numerous,  and  consists  of  manu- 
facturers, artizans,  and  day  labourers,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  the  line  to  be  adhered  to, 
when  the  rule  has  been  once  broken.  E^ch  indi- 
vidual will  vote  that  his  neighbour  should  have  the 
same;)  or  a  greater  indulgence,  than  the  person  who 
preened  him.   Thus  all  th,c  distinctions^  usually 
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made  by  private  shopkeepers  ia  giving  credit,  will 
be  disregarded,  and  'ruin  must  ensue.  In  cases  of 
private  trade,,  credit  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining custom  :  biit  when  public  benefit  is  the 
sole  object  of  ai  society,  they  may  disregard  the 
little  arts  of  the  shopkeeper ;  and  proceed  inflexibly 
upon  that  plan,  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  the  public. 

Similar  modes  of  procuring  a  regular  supply  of 
flour,  at  a  moderate  price,  have  been  adopted  at 
Quomdon,  Sileby,  Mountsorrell,  and  some  other 
placed  in  Leicestershire ;  recommended  by  the 
same  benefits,-  as  those  attending  the  ejc^cution  of 
th6  pl^  ai  Rothley.  ,  i    /  x     /; 

25/A  Oct.  1798.  V     '' 
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ntt^r  Dii^]|in>  f^  fnfAuraging  in4u$iry  and  g^od 
h^^ifs  iimfingfh  yi^or.    0^  TfiOM as  B^knakv^ 

At  a  iquactierty  m^eiing  of  fhe  fiamiffs'  $ociety* 
Iprtbe  ^ijskrici  pf  Castle)ca(H:k,  BlanchersKHirn,  aod 
Po^rstowni  n^af  Pi^lin»  held  in  Marchi  1798^ 
tberfcjlp^riog  pns^^iiinpis  we«e  offered  to  bb^Vf^ra 

Premiums  prop$sed  hy  the  Farmers* '  SiciHy  fir  tB$ 

Um$n  of  CastleJtttccijfir  the  year  Jj^i 

I.  s.  d. 

1.  To  the  best  ploughman  with  oxen     2    a  o 

2.  To  ditto,  with  horses        •        «        a    2  o 
The  qualifications  necessary  to  gain  the  above  ptf 

miumSf  to  be  settled  by  a  committee  appointed  for 

that  purpose, 

-  3,  To  the  labourer  who  shall  appear 

to  have  brought  up  the  greatest  number  of 

legitimate  children  in  tha  habits  of  industry 

to  the  age  of  twelve  years  -  2     2  0 

4.  To  the  labourer,  for  the  next  greatest 
number  •  -  -  i  11  6 

*  This  society  was  established  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pelhani^ 
whose  villa  is  within  the  district;  the  premiums  were 
proposed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
br.  O'Connor,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  voted  with 
great  willingness  and  readiness  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  and 
the  farmers.— I  have  altered  the  $ums  from  Irish  to  English 
currency  for  the  convenience  of  the  English  reader. 

J 
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5.  Tathclab(>iiter,forihcthWgrt5at6^-;^;'^!pJW< 
mimber  -  -  -^  r*^*^o 

6.  To  the  labbirrer  In  fai-rinii^, '  who'      -  ^* 
shall  have  lived  the  greatest  numlier  of        ^ 
years  (not  less  than  five)  in  the. s^m^^  ^er-  ,  ',     . 
vice,  and  behaved  with  sobriety,,  honesty,    ,     .    ,.  . 
and  industry,  during. that.ti^e^ and, whi^    .,      j ., 
shallproduceasatisfactory  certificate  fron^    ,     ^   , 
his  master,  of  such  continued  good. bcha-,    ..  ,i^i 
viour  -  *  ,•         (I /^/j  o 

7.  To  the  d^ury-m^id,  whp  shall  have  /, ,  ^ 
lived  the  greatest  number  of  years  ^uid«t  'i  .:.}l 
the  above  coiidttioftff  .•.?     ^  iv  i^fft'i'  .y6 

8.  To  the  wife  or  widcmr  of  a  lfb<»iix«r  1    ^y  ?  't 
or  manufacturer,  who  shall'hlive  d<)dexhe 
greatest  number  6f  days'  work  in  has*  ' . 
bandry-            -             ♦-*             ^^               1     X  o? 

9.  Toditto^forthenextgrcatestmimber  b  <o  6 

Tke  abotft  Premiums  not  io  ex^ed  id.  d  dayjhr  '    '  • 
the  firsts  nur  %d.  a  day  Jot  tkc'ieamd* 

10.  To  six  labourers,  who  shall  obtairt 
from  their  respective  clergymen,  apd  em- 
ployers, certificates  of  their  being  most    ' 
attentive  to   religious  duties,   the  most 
^ber,  honest,  and   industrious,  and  iii    ' 
every  respect  the  best  conducted  labpur- 

ers  within  the  union  -         •   -   ,         3     3  O 

11.  To  six  boys  and  six  girls,  who 
shall  be  returned  from  the  school  of  Castle- 
knock,  Blancherstown,  and.  Porter$town,  /, 

as  being  the  most  aftcntive  to  learning,'  \ 
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;^nd  jthe^bf^.  bchav^.  children  of  said  £^  x.  S. 
^hoolsj  •-  -  •  3    3^ 

Tke  certififoici^to  be.  sz/ffud  by  tht  toasters f  and 
<ountersigned  by  their  mpectivt  clergymen',  these 
premiums  t$  be  given  in  books  or  clothes, 
12.  Resolvfed,  that  we  will  every  year 
give  the  surti  bf  one  guinea,  to  purchase 
useful  tracts  for  each  of  the  three  schods 
in  the  uni(in  .        -  -  •  3    3^ 

Tie  tracts  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee  appointed 
'    fiir  the  pur poui  an  examination  to  be  htldy  and 
fremiumi  given  to  such  of  the  scholars  as  shaU 
giu  the  Acil  aiscount  tfsaid  traits, 
*  13*  To  three  boys  and  three  girls,  under 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  who  shall  appear 
to  the  society  by  certificates  from  their 
employers,  to  have  earned  tke  most  money 
in  the  year  in  country  business  -         3    3  "^ 

14^  To  the  same  number  of  boys  ^tnd 
girls,  from  twelve  to  rixteen  years  old, 
under  the  same  conditions        •         «         3    3^ 
The  first  premium  pot  to  exceed  ad.  nor  the  other 

3d.  per  day* 
15.  To  three  labourers,  or  widows  of 
labourers,  who  shs^U  be  returned,  by  in- 
spectors appointed  for  the  purpose,,  as 
having  kept  their  children,,  cabbins,  and 
gardens,  in  the  peatest,  cleanliest,  and 
most  decent'  order  (gentlemen's  lodge 
excepted),  one  guinea  for  each  division  of 
the  union  -  -  -  3     3  Ck 

]  6.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  labourer, 
who  shall  (with  the  assistance  of  her  chiU 
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dren,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years)  have  £.  u  i. 
spun  the  greatest  quantity  of  linen  Or     ' 
woollen  yarn,  and  prepared  the  same  for 
the  loom,  within  the  year        -  -        i     i  o 

17.  To  ditto,  for  the  next  greatest 
quantity  -        -  -  -  0150 

18.  To  ditto,  for  the  third  greatest 
4|uantity         -  -  -  -  OI<)6 

19.  To  the  wife  or  widow  of  a  la- 
bourer, who  with  the  assistance  of  her 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall 
have  knit  the  greatest  number  of  pairs  of 
stockings  within  the  year        -         -  I     I 

20.  To  ditto,  for  the  next  greatest 
number  -  -  -  .  o  15  o 

21.  To  ditto  for  the  third  greatest 
number  -  -  -  -  o  10  6 

The  quantity  of  yarn^  and  number  of  pain  of 
stockings  to  be  certified  on  oath* 

22-  To  three  labourers,  who  shall  be 
returned  by  judges  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  being  the  most  expert  and  handy 
in  the  different  works  of  husbandry,  viz. 
ditching,  draining,  thatching,  plashing 
hedges,  &c.  (ploughing  excepted)       -        3    3  0 

Total  of  premiiHUS:  £*Ao  70 
The  premiums  for  ploughing^  ditchings  draining  f  and  for  handy 

iahurersy  &c,  to  he  determined  by  m  committee  appointed  for 

that  purpose. 

Premiums  No.^  x>  >»  3>  4>  5>  ^p  *tt  and  22,  to  be  determined 
the  last  Monday  in  J  une,.  1 7  9S  :  all  claims  for  said  premiums 
to  be  sent  in  to  the  secretary,  en  or  before  the  s  ith  of  Junv 
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ferminatibn;.  wl^ch  3fear  bcgifl^.  the  i.st  ^of  , April,  i79'> 

and  ends  the  i^t  of  Aprils  1799*    All  plaims  for  said  pre^- 

miums  to  be  sent  in  to  the'iecrcfary,  on  of  before  the 

iSf  df  Ajiril,  X 799,  and  to  be  determined  at  the  quarterly 

meeting  of  die  >odietyi  on  the  last  Monday  in  June  fol- 

Iq^vtng.  o  -  -  ;  1 ,  . 

The  ploughing  matci.  tp  bt\hM  in  k  fitid  ofMri  Troy's  a^.Ppr^ 

[UfflffUfif^  on  tht%sth  ofjune^  179S.    All  claiman^  fir  thf, 

ploughing  pxmif^mf  ar^  requested  to  ffn4  th»r  namesp  qnd 

number  of  ploughs  they  intend  to  sendf  (t>  the  seqretary,  three 

days  before  the  fried  * 

Alexander  Kirkpatxick,  Esq.  Treasure^. 
Matthew  Weld,  Esq.  Secretary.         *        '  . 

OBSERVATIONS'.  *  • 
The  beneficial  tendency  of  th?  measures  aiiopted 
by  this  society,  for  encouraging  the  virtues  of  the 
poori  is  so  obvious,  and  the  expediency  and  utility' 
of  them  so  apparent,  tjiat  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
any  observ^rion  <?n  t\\t  §ybj?<jt,  vyrjiicb  ti|c  good 
sense  and  intelligence  01.  the  reade/ will  not  have 
already  anticipated,  Jt  wiJLh^ye  occurred  to  him 
before  I  can  claim  the  merit  of  the^ remark,  that  no 
accumulation  of  criminal  law,  no  penalties  on  im- 
priulenre  and  idleness,  no  repajrs  0^  the  stocks  and 
the  cage*  no  additions  to  our  jails  and  houses  or  cor- 
wction,-^jh  shorty  no  severity  of  ^punishment,  tho 
it  inay  in  %otm  degree  deter  from  crime$i  c^i^ 
ever  prodi»ce  among  the  great  mass>  of  the  people, 
any  increase  of  energy  and  good  habits,  which  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  that,  which  njust  neces- 
s?irjily  spring  from  ,the  judicious  ^jad  .bcijcvplcrit 
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encouragement,  afforded  to  ^their  poor  neighbours, 
in  this  instance,  by  the  Irish  gentlemen  and 
farmers. 

There  is  so  littk  trouble,  expence,  or  difficulty 
in  the  measure,  that  I  do  not  intrcat,  but  I  venture 
to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  bur  different  parishes 
and  districts,  as  they  regard  either  their  own  interest 
or  the  welfare  of  others,  to  imitate  this  useful  ex^ 
ample ;  and  generally  to  adopt  a  plan,  the  good 
effects  of  which  must  be  unquestionable.  There 
arc  several  societies  in  England,  which  have  done 
very  essential  service  to  their  neighbourhoods,  by 
embracing  part  of  these  objects :  but  the  framer  of 
these  resdution  has  contrived,  in  this  instance,  to 
awaken  at  once  a/i  orders  ami  all  agss  of  tjie  labour* 
ing  poor  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and,  by  the  kindest 
and  most  acceptable  ineitement  to  action,  to  stimu* 
late  them  ail  to  progress  and  perseverance  in  those 
courses  of  life,  which  will  prove  most  useful  and 
most  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  country. 

19/A  Nov.  1798.  .      ' 
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Ext ratt  from  an  account  of  the  asylum  for  school  of 
instruction)  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool.  By 
Thomas  Bernard,  Esp 

Ik  December^  17909  an  asylum  was  established  at 
LiverpooJi.  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  blind.  Ir 
was  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  \  not  for  the  town  merely,  but  open  to 
every  part  of  the  world. — ^To  render  the  blind 
happy  in  themselves,  and  useful  to  socjety,  is  the 
benevolent  and  excellent  plan  of  this  institution ; 
which  may  be  more  correctly  termed,  a  school 
OF  iiiSTRVCTlON  FOi^  THE  BLIND:  where  they 
whoihave  been  taught  a  trade,  withdraw  after  2, 
3,  or  4  years,  to  make  way  for  others  ;  and  thus, 
by  a  continual  succession,  the  benefit  is  very  ex- 
tensively drffused; 

This  charity  does  not  separate  the  poor  from 
their  families,  and  destroy  the  dearest  and  most  tender 
connections ;  but  (leaving  those  ties  undissolved^ 
which  to  persons  deprived  of  sight  are  most  essential, 
and  without  which,  indeed,  life  is  hardly  worth 
retaining)  affords  to  the  indigent  blind  the  means  of 
instruction,  the  materials  for  industry,  and  the 
wages  of  labour.  They  have  comfortable  work* 
ing  rooms  provided  for  them,  where  they  are  in- 
structed and  employed  about  8  hours  a  day,  and 
receive  a  pecuniary  compensation  according  to  their 
ability  and  industry.     They  continue  to  lodge  and 
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board  with  their  friends,  or  at  lodging  provided 
for  them,  and  attend  only  as  day  scholars  in  the 
house.  The  number  of  blind  persons  instructed 
and  employed  in  the  asylum  during  the  2  first 
years,  ending  in  January,  1793,  was  from  25  to 
45 :  of  these,  some  had  already  learnt  their  trades^ 
and  had  returned  home  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what 
they  had  been  taught  4  a  very  few,  already  too  much 
habituated  to  idleness,  had  returned  to  their  former 
way  of  life  ;  but  the  greater  number  still  remained 
on  the  establishment^  in  a  course  of  improvement 
and  occupation. 

In  January,  1 794,  the  committee  gave  notice,  that 
twenty  more  blind  persons  would  be  admitted  ;  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  being  first  ascertained 
by  answers  to  printed  queries,  which  were  to  b^ 
had  at  the  asylum.  As  queries  similar  to  these 
would  be  very  useful  in  almost  all  charities,  I  have 
inserted  them  in  a  note.* — During  their  continuance 

*  Queries,  to  be  anstuered  by  a  Medical  Gentleman, 

What  is  the  nature  and  supposed  caiise  of  theapplicant'd 
blindness  ?  / 

U  it  total  ? 
Is  it  deemed  incurable r 

Q^UER  lESf  tc  be  answered  by  a  Clergyman* 
What  is  the  name  of  the  blind,  person  ? 
What  the  age  ? 

How  long  has  he  or  she  been  blind  ? 
What  is  the  place  or  parish  were  the  party  was  born  ? 
To  what  place  or  parish  does  the  party  now  belong  i 
What  is  the  party's  present  place  of  residence  ? 
How  long  has  he  or  shp  resided  there  ? 
Has  the  person  ever  followed  any  trade,  occupation,  ov 
employment,  and  what  ? 
How  is  the  person  at  present  supported  t 
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in  the  school,  each  person  is  allowed  towards  his 
or  her  support  a  sum  not  less  then  x8  pence,  nor 
more  than  51.  weekly ;  except  in  some  extraordinary 
cases,  or  in  those  of  married  persons,  who  receive 
an  additional  allowance  of  six  pence  a  week. 

Of  the  blind  in  the  asylum,  six  are  instructed 
in  music,  to  qualify  them  as  organists  of  parish 
churches.  When  any  of  the  female  musical  pupils 
are  also  employed  in  the  other  trades  of  the  asylum, 
they  have  an  extra  weekly  allowance  oil  that 
account.  Blind  persons,  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  on  the  harpsichord,  are  admissible, 
and  allowed  to  continue  to  perfect  themselves  ^  and, 
in  case  of  any  one  of  the  musical  pupils  havifig  be^t 
haved  well  in  the  asylum,  and  appearing  to  be  pro- 
perly qualified  on  quitting  it,  the  committee  has 
the  power  to  purchase  i^id  present  such  pupil  with 
a  musical  instrument.^-^The  age  of  admission  far 

Is  the  party  married  ? 

If  married,  what  15  his  or  her  family  ? 

Hath  the  party  any  estate,  annuity,  salary,  pension,  or 
income,  for  life,  or  otherwise ;  aad  what  is  uie  amount 
thereof? 

If  any,  how  doth  it  arise  ? 

Did  the  party  ever  receive  alms  or  rdief  from  any  parish 
as  a  pauper ;  and  if  any^  from  what  place  or  parish  ; 

Are  the  blind  person's  parents  living  or  dead } 

If  living,  what  are  their  names,  resi&nce,  and  condition 
or  circumstances,  and  also  what  family  have  they? 

Has  the  blind  person  been  a  common  beggar,  wandering 
minstrel,  or  played  upon  any  instrument  at  alehouses  with- 
in twp  years  before  application  for  admission ;  such  persons 
being  entirely  excluded } 

Does  the  party  bear  a  character  of  regularity,  decency, 
and  sobriety  » 

*  Tho  only  a  few  are  regularly  instructed  in  music,  yet 
all  of  them  are  taught  to  join  in  the  hymns  and  sen^  for 
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mal^  ii9  jfrofn;  14  y^sfirs  ta45,  and  for  females  from 
fron)  79  to  45  years  \  qccept  in  the  ca^e  of  the 
musical  pupiisy  who^  if  of  promising  genius,  ar^ 
adoiitted  at  ^^  early  gn  age  as  eight  years ;  or,  if 
already  partly  fnstr^iqted^  ipay  be  received  after  th^ 
«cof45. 

.This  charity,  tho  established  for  the  indigent, 
^Q^  i^t  es^clude  thos^.  in  better  circumstances  from 
receiving  instruction,  on  terms  ei^tremely  advan^* 
t^eous  to  them. — It  must  not  be  expected  that  in 
any  institution  of  this  nature,  the  profits  arising 
from  the  labours  of  the  blind,  can  greatly  ^ontributq 
towards  tbc  expence  of  the  estab^ld^nentr  Allow*. 
;in9emvst  be  made  fpr  the  un^v9idablp  waste  of 


the  blM  at  theasyluni ;  and  several  are  eoga^  to  sio^  |it 
different  churches  in  the  town.  One  of  th^ir  hymns,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Smyth  of  Liverpool,  is  beautiful  and 
lAteinestiog.        .     '    *.  .         .         ' . 

Bark!  sitters,  hark*!  that  bursting  s!gh  I 
It  issued  from  some  feeling  hearty-* 

Some  pityinff  Strapgcr  sqr^  'm  nigh  ;— 
Tell  us,  oh !  tellUs  who  thou  art. 

$ad  is  the  lot  the  sightless  know ;      • 
We  feel,  indeed,  butne*er  complain 
,  Here  acntle  .toils  relieve  our  woe*— 
Ham  I  fi^xkl  that  pitepu?  si^h  againi 

I£  biieath'%1  for  us  those  heaving  sjghs, . 

May  heaven,  kind  §tmn^er,  pity  thr^ ! 
If  starting  teal's  sdffuse  thine  eyes, 

Thosetisurs,  alasl  wecaanolfsee,   * 

B ut  cv*ry  sigh,  ahd  ev'ry  tear. 
And  ev'ry  boon  thy  hand  has  giv'n, 
>  ^  All  in  fiill  lustre  shall  appear. 
Record^  in  the  book  of  heaven. 
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materials  at  first,  in  every  kind  of  article  which  the 
blind  are  taught  to  manufacture,  as  well  as  for  the 
wages  of  teachers  and  attendants,  and  for  the  un- 
productive employment  of  the  musical  pupils. 
Besides  this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  zs  soon  as 
their  labor  comes  into  profit,  they  are,  and  very 
properly,  desirous  of  returning  to  their  homes,  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  instruction,  which  they 
have  received.  The  great  and  proper  object  of  such 
a  charity  is,  not  the  magnitude  of  the  profit  by 
work,  but  the  number  of  helpless  persons  rendered 
capable  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  of  filling 
up  their  time  with  utility  and  satisfaction. 

The  women  are  employed  in  sj)innrng  yarn  for 
window  cords,  for. sail  cloth,  and  for  linen  cloth. 
The  men,  in  making  baskets,  lobby  cloths  (2 
coarse  kind  of  carpeting  for  passages),  beass  (a 
species  of  door  mat),  whips,  and  clock  and  window 
cords.  Of  those  manufactu^s,  whips*  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  prodoctrve  anicte.  The  making 
of  baskets,  thoperhapsTess  profitable,  is  more  useful 
for  the  blind ;  as  they  are  easily  taught,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  to  make  good  baskets .  and 
hampers ;  and  may  then  return  to  Aeir  friends,  and 
nearly,  if  not  ehtirely,  maintain  themselves  by  fol- 
lowing their  employment  at  home.  Their  average 
receipt  from  the  sale  of  the  different  articles  manu- 
factured in  the  house,  has  been,  for  the  4  preceding 
jcars,  rather  more  than  ;^500  a  year.  As  a  know- 

*  The  nuuiufactureofwhips  is  Since  discontinued,  5  Jan. 
1799. 
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lodged  o£  the  particulars  of  the  difiercnt  articles, 
may  assist  persons  engaged  in  forming  similar 
establisbmentSy  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of 
ihem  for  4  years  last  past,  from  the  annual  accounts 
of  the  asylum.-— It  is  as  follows : 


1794. 

«795- 

1796. 

.  1797- 

£•  '• 

d. 

£.  i.  d. 

/.  ,.    d. 
63  10    4 

i\  /.  d. 

Whips 

laS  la 

0 

aSi     t  10 

93  16  10 

Wl^itc  rope  bears 

1418 

n4 

x6  17  10 

i«  19    7 

850 
6a  18  isX 

Tarred  b«ari 

6?    » 

7 

58    4    A 

6a    6     I 

fiaskeu,  Ham- 

• 

pert,  &c. 

>4    6 

5k 

It  It     0 

53    9    8 

79  >3  «i4 

Foinu,  Gaskets, 

^ec. 

fi«4 

84 

"    7    5i 
37  19    84 

3«  «7    0 

^4  «3    9 

Sheeting     • 

S6    4 

7 

49  »4    0 

77  «5    «* 

a7  t8    8| 

Hackabac     - 

17  10 

5 

to    t    34 

tt  15  11* 

Unurred  lobby 

"          z 

•             * 

clothi 

4<  16 

4 

47    0    34 

55    5    8 

a9  10  to 

Tirred  do.    • 

T\ 

a 

13  «9  " 

49    >    3 

79  «4    * 

Oakum 

? 

9  M    * 

4    8    t 

7  S5    5 

Yam     - 

38    9 

41     7  ti4 

5>    9    3 

000 

Wtndowsash  aad 

curtain  line 

19  ta 

• 

•8    t    •! 

38  t4  10 

38  la    6 

Worsted  matt 

0    0 

0 

5  17    0 

t  14    6 

t    1    0 

£ 

4«4    4 

T 

584    5     0 

^87    7    ajl 

564  t6    i 

Under  so  deplorable  a  calamity  afs  the  loss  of  sights 
especially  with  the  habitual  idleness  that  attends 
.  a  youth  and  middle  age  without  instruction,  and 
without  the  means  or  power  of  occupation,  t 
great  degree  of  successful  industry  and  exertion 
can  hardly  be  expected. — The  benefits  of  the 
institution  have  been  received  with  eagerness 
and  gratitude.  Of  those  admitted  into  the  asylum, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  fiilly  answered 
the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  conductors.    Only  j 
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l|ave  proved  incapable  of  karmng;  a  have  been 
dismissed  for  misconduct,  and  i  has  returned  to  his 
trade oof  begging..  There  are  lo^  who  had  been 
strolling  fiddlers^  and  have  since  learnt  a  trade' in 
the  school ;  but  who  have  nevertheless  resumed . 
their  former  occupation  : — and  who  can  wonder  at  ' 
their  recurring  to  an  art,  which  habit  and  want  of 
sight  must  have  made  pleasant^  and  almost  ne<:essary 
to  them ;  when  he  considers  how  great  is  the  blank 
in  the  mind  of  a  blind  person,  and  how  much  of< 
that  may,  be  filled  up  by  their  own  music  j  tho 
iom^imds  with  less  delight  to  their  hearers,  than  to  ^ 
theqciselves  i    They  have,  however,  the  benefit  of 
having  learnt  a  trade,  whereby  ill  future  they  may 
add  to  their  other  means  of  support. — Of  the  rest 
t^ere  were,  at  the  commencen^eat  of  thi$  year,  49 
persMis  doing  well  in  the  house.  Therp  is^ne  who 
is  gone  oiit  organist  of  the  church  of  Halsall  neat, 
(^rmsklrk,  who  is  also  a  good  basket-maker,  and 
weaver  of  lobby  cloths ;  three,  who  have  qualified 
^emselves  in  music ;  one  of  whom  is  now  an  or* 
Wi^ist,  the  other  two,*  teachers..  There  is  one  blind 
woman  now  maintaining  herself  by  spinning,  and 
four  men  (one  at  Bristol,  and  three  at  Liverpool) 
jyhp  are  at  nresent  supporting  theniselves  com- 
fprtably,  at  honie,  by  making  baskets  and  hampers. 

*  One  of  these  is  employed  as  a  teacher  at  the  asylum, 
and  is  capable  of  quilling,  stringing,  and  tuning  instruments ; 
tKdse  ^t  the  asylum  being  wholly  under  his  Care.  He  is 
now  obtaining  a  very  comfortatbie  livelihood,  by  tuning 
instruments,  and  teaching  music  in  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
i  J»n-  »799- 
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The  average  ^md  of  this,  pbaifitjr  arises  from  sub- 
scription and  donations.  The  great  disbursement 
consists  111  wages' paid  theblJnd,  and  their  teacTiers ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added  some  trivial  expellees. 
Thc'diffferencebetwieeii  these  and  the  net  produce 
of  the  go6ds  manufactured  by  the  blind,  constitutes 
the  ex  pence  6f  the  charity;  and  is  supplied  by 
voluntary  subscript  Ions  and  donations,  amounting  to 
about  £•  650  a  year,  and  by  the  contributions  of 
the  friends  or  parishes  of  the  blind  persons  em- 
ployed. Upon  my  visiting  the  asylum  to-day  (3d 
August,  I79^)f  I  found  43  blind  persons  at  Work ; 
16'  of  whom  were  females,  and  27  males.  The 
allowance  to;  them,  for  their  support,*  does  not 
exceed  5  shillings  a  Week  ;  of  which  their  parish  is 
expected  (or  their  friends,  if  able)  to  cofttribute  ^ 
part.  '  This  has  the  effect  of  affording  a  bounty  on 
Worki  and  encourages  very  potently  the  acquisition 
and  practldre  of*  Habits  of  industry.  If  any  persons 
fefuseto  applyi  6r  are  iticapable  of  learning,  they 
are  dismissed  the  school,  and  theif  places  supplied 
with  more  proper  objects. 

'  *  Th6  blind  fempliyed  in  the  asylum  continue' td  live^ 
vkh-thdr  frieetb,  osr  (if  etnaoagers)  are  lodged  and  boarded 
i(i  the  town.  A  biu|din^  is  now  freoti^g  wr  thp  accpm- 
mo'dktlon  of  such  as  havfe'  no  domestic  connections  at 
Liverpool .  i  take  dine  libevty  of  lieeoianieddiiig  to.  the  goveiip^ 
nors,  ana  to  Mr.  Pudsey  Pawsow,  to  >vho8e  benevolent 
attentions  the  charity  has  been,  and  now  is  extremely  in-' 
debced,  the  estabiishinr  lor  such' persons  cm  the  establisb* 
ment|  as  wish  to  Mt^am  iU  a  cheap  dinner ;  $Jii(;h  as  those 
Hientioned  in  the  Soclety^s  Reports,  No.  4.  and  Ko.  33. 
It  would  be  a  great  savhtt  to  thorny  at«i  ,would  tend  to  pra» 
T?iote  regularity  aod  gPQ^ofdcr*     . 
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M  ASYLUM    FOR  T»£;  BLIND 

OBSERVATtONS. 
TThc  loss  of  sight  is  in  itself  a  yery  severe 
calamity  i  but  it  i^  a  great  aggravation  of  it,  that 
the  blind  are  impressed,  with  the  humiliating  idea, 
they  are  useless  in  themselves^  and  in  many  cases  a 
burthen  to  others ; — that  their  condition  is  con- 
sidered as  hopeless  and  irremediable  ;  as  if  the  loss 
of  one  faculty  were  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting 
the.  cultivation  of  all  the  irest.  To  remove  this  pre- 
judicei — to  call  into  action  such  other  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  as  they  may  yet  be  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise,— to  alleviate,  as  far  as  may  be,  one  of  the 
greatest  afBictions  incident  to  our  nature,  and  to 
afford  active  employment  for  those  hours,  which 
would  be  otherwise  spent  in  .  gloom  suid  des« 
pondency, — ^to  render  the  blind  happy  in  them- 
selves,  and  \^seful  to  society,  is  tlie  noble  and 
exemplary  object  of  the  asylum  at  Liverpool. 

Instead  of  offering  gratuitous  relief,  which  does 
not  appear  well  calculated  eventually  to  diminish 
their  misfortune, — instead  of  feeding  and  clothing 
them  in  a  state  of  restraint  and  confinement,  sepa* 
rated  from  their  friends  and  connections,  and 
without  occupation  or  exertion  on  their  part,— ^the 
school  for  the  blind  instructs  them  t4  Maintain 
fhemsehes  ;  and  while  it  leaves  them  an  option  of 
conduct  and  situation,  affords  them  the  jpower  of 
benefiting  by  the  charity  as  far  as  they  think  prok- 
per; — it  preserves  the  ties  of  family ^  restores  them 
to  their  friends^  improved  and  advantaged  iii  the 
aneans  of  life ;  and,  combining  the  iiest  parts  of 
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the  i)est  charities,  it  obtains  all  these  great:  im* 
portant  objects  with  the-  utmost  ectoomyi  aod  at  a 
very  trifling  expence.    . 

Schools  of  instruction  for  the  blind  would  be  very 
useful  as  county  charities ;  to  which  any  parishes 
or  individuals,  who  contributed  to  the  fund^  should 
haive  a  power  of  recommending  ol)ject$  upon  certain 
terms.  He  who  enables  a  bKnd  per$c(n»  without 
any  painful  excess  of  laibour,  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood,  does  him  more  real  service,  than  if  he 
had  pensioned  him  to  a  greater  amount :  and  if  the 
sums,  which  benevolence  applies  to  support  blind 
persons  without  their  own  labour y  were  employed  in 
instructing  them*  to  labour  for  themielvfs^  there 
cannot  be  much  doubt,  but  that  they  would  be  suffi* 
cient  to  the  object  of  maintaining  all  the  well  disposed 
blind,  who  want  relief  iii  this  country. 

Of  all  their  trades,  basket-making  has  answered 
best  for  the  poor  persons  themselves.  In  many 
other  instances,  the  instruction  of  the  blind  requires 
a  different  process,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  education : 


•  An  establishment  has  been  formed  at  Edinburgh,  for 
the  indigent  blind,  on  the  model,  and  from  information 
derived  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dannett,  who  was  the 
lirst  conductor  of  the   asylum  at  liverpool.— There  were 
as  blind  persons  receiving  the  benefit  of  jt  in  May,  1796.— 
Another  is  now  forming  at  Bristol. — It  is  hoped  that  other 
places  will  follow  the  example. — I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
that  there  would  be  both  economy  and  kindness  in  giving 
the  same  kind  of  assistance  to  poor  persons,  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  limb,  and  thereby  to  be  deprived 
of  the  common  advantages  of  labour.  In  such  cases,  a  little 
attention,  and  a  very  little  parochial  assistance  applied  in  time^ 
would  prevent  the  sufferer  from  continuining  to  be   a 
burthen  to  himself  and  the  public. 
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tot  this  art  is  soon  learnt/  and  the  business  set  up 
on  a  Very  small  capitaL  In  parishes  the  teaching 
the  necessitous  blind  that,  or  some  similar  o€cu>^ 
pation,  would  be  a  blessing  to  them,  and  a  great 
relief  to  the  parish;  oti  whom  they  must  otherwise 
be^pensioners  for  life; 

•  I  cannot  uvcHd  adding  a  wish  that  the  blind,  after 
they  have  learnt  a  trade,  might  «//  be  gratified  with 
a  little  instruction  in  musk,  as  aj-elief  to  their 
vacant  hours.  The  loss  of  sight  is  generally  sup- 
plied by  the  increased  acuteness  of  the  other  senses. 
There  has  been  no  instance  of  a  blind  persqn  at 
the  Foundling,  who  has  not  been  instructed  in 
music,  and  to  whom  that  instruction  has  not  proved 
a  support  and  a  blessing* 
2^  August,  1798. 
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Extract  from  an  ac€9unt  of  tht  Samaritan  society  ^  for 
cfnvaleuonts  from  tht  London  h^spit^l,  and  fw 
casts  not  Vfitkin\the  provisions  ^public  hospital. 
BythoRiv*  Dr.  Glas^B. 

In  theytir  1791,  a  society  was  established  by  sOme 
of  the  governors  of  the  London  hospital,  for  pa- 
tienls  of  that  charity,  whose  relief  was  not  within 
its  general  regulatbns.  There  had  been  many 
cases  bf  servants^  artizans,  and.laboiirers>  who  had 
received  the  bentiit  of  the  hospital ;  bUt>  upon  being 
discharged,  had  no  service  or  ewiployment  ready  for 
them,  or^if  there  had  been  such,  were  not  suf* 
ficiently  recovered,  in  point  of  health  and  strength^ 
to  resume  their  places  01  employment.  There  had 
been  cases  of  amputation .  or  of  some  chiruigical 
operation,  where  the  parties  were,  disabled  fronl 
exercising  their  former  occupations.  Some  instances 
had  occurred  of  young  female  patients,  who  by  disr» 
tress,  had  been  driven  to  pawn  or  sell  their  clothings 
and  were  peculiarly  exposed  to  tera{itatioa;  of 
persom  whose  families  had  been  sufieriiig  fos  want 
of  support :  of  others  belonging  tot  lemiote  parts  6f 
the  kingdom,^  or  to  Ireland^,  who  when  rdtscharg^ 
from  the  hospital,  wei«e  by  lameness,  or  Weakness^ 
rendered  incapable  of  getting  home  without  chari«- 
table  assistance.  There  were  some  instances  where 
the  means  of  ^a.  journey  to  tlie  cbsisitdbl&  establi^k- 
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mcnt  at  Bath,  or  to  the  sea,  or  the  immediate 
supply  of  linen,  of  clothes,  or  of  a  truss,  might  have 
saved  a  fellow-creature  from  distress,  and  restored 
him  in  health  to  his  family. 

For  the  relief  of  these,  and  of  other  persons  not 
within  the  provisions  of  hospitals,  the  Samaritan 
Society  was  established  ;  and  the  fallowing  re- 
gulations were  adopted,  which  I  give  at  length, 
because  they  may  be  of  use  in  forming  similar 
societies. — <<  ist.  A  donation  of  five  guineas  shall 
be   a  qualification    for  a  member  for  life. — 2d. 
A  donation  of  one  guinea  shall  be  a  qualification 
of  an  annual  member.— 3d.  A  general  court  shall 
be  held  half  yearly,  on  the  last  Wednesdays  in 
February  and  August,  and  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  five  members. — 4th.  A  treasurer^  and  a  com- 
mittee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  twelve  members 
besides  the  treasurer,  shall  be  annually  elected  at 
the  general  court  in  February :  two  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  go  out  annually,  and  two  other  mem- 
bers be  chosen  in  their  place.«^5th.  A  conunittee 
shall  be  held  every  Tuesday  at  twelve  o'clock  ; 
and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  members.-^ 
6th.  Qualified  persons  shall  be  proposed  at  one  com- 
mittee, and  voted  for  at  the  next. — 7th.  The  com- 
mittee shall  Appoint  one  or  more  visitors;  who 
shall  make  inquiries  of  the  officers,  or  other  persons 
in  the  hospital,  concerning  the  distressful  circum- 
stances of  the  patients,  and  report  to  the  next  com- 
mittee   accordingly.— 8th.  No   recommendation 
from  any  person  whatever,  whether  a  member  of 
the  society  or  not ^  shall  be  regarded  farther  than 
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ns  it  may  be  explanatory  of  the  distress  of  the  object 
under  consideration,  and  as  it  may  thence  assist  the 
committee  in  their  proccedings.-^th.  The  pro- 
ceediiUgs  of  the  society  shall  be  exactly  recorded ; 
together  with  the  names  of  all  persons  relievdd, 
^^^^ .  ^>  place  of  nativity,  paorisb,  occupation, 
whether  they  are  married  or  single,  the  state  of  their 
family,  or  any  circumstance  claiming  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  relief 
granted. — loth.  The  names  of,  at  least,  two  mem- 
'bers  of  the  committee,  by  order  of  the  committee, 
«haii  be  subscribed  to  drafts  upon  the  treasurer.-— 
iith.  An  exact  account  of  the  receipts,  disburse- 
ments, and  fund,  of  the  society,  shall  be  laid  befcH'e 
every  4X)fnmittee  ^  which  shall  audit  and  sign  the 
same,  and  send  an  abstract  thereof  annually*  to  every 
member. —  lath.  The  treasurer,  and  two  other 
members,  appointed  at  a  general  court,  shall  be 
trustees  for  investments  ia  the  funds.— 13th.  All 
legacies  and  donations,  iabdve'  one  gtrinea  shall  be 
added  to  the  invested  fund,  which  shall  be  inviolable. 
— t4th.  The  expenditure  of  each  year  shall  by  no 
means  exceed  the  annual  income  arising  from  the 
interest  of  the  invested  fund,  and  those  donations 
which  do  not  exceed  one  guinea  ;  nor  shaH  any 
debts  be  incurred,  so  as  to  anticipate  the  receipts  of 
the  sddety. — 15th.  Rules  for  the  gorernmcnt  of 
the  society,  shall  be  approved  by  one  general  court,  ^ 
and  confirmed  by  the  next ;  the  members  being  in- 
formed of  every  approved  regulation,  at  least  six 
day^  bfefore  the  general  court,  at  which  its  confir- 
mation wilt  be  considered.— i6th.  At  general  courts 
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and  coounictees,  questions  shall  be  dstermined  b)" 
a  majority,  the  cbairsian  having  a  oafiting  iraiic; 
and,  if  a  ballot  fiboiild  be  deinandod  hgf  two  men* 
bersj  It  shall  be  p^xoceeded  upon  tmnoediaH^.-^ 
lyth.  The  trcaeureo  the  assembled  commiitee,  or 
any  five  mcxpbers  of  the  society ,  shall  lv»fe.  power 
tf>  <^U  e;»traordinary  general  CQitm/' 

The  society  consists  «f  abam  $o  annual  ^bsari^ 
bers  of  Ofie  guinea  each»  atid  about  70  members  for 
life,  who  have  giiMUi  donations  of  5  giiiaesis  each. 
FroiQ  the  firsl  institution  df  the  society  ijx  1791  to 
^h.  of  S^pjtember,  1798,  ais  mady  as  a^ei  distressed 
f!)^c$pn$  have  beoi  rdieved,  axid  pu^  ia  a  course  ^ 
of  livielihopd,  who  tnust  oiheni^he  Mve  been  dctvea 
<o  heggary,  if  not  to  criminal  jcmrses*  inr  sub* 
^istence. 

In  Maficht  Z7959  the  society  had.  the  satts^action 
to  find  that  that  the  good  e&cts  of  this  ,establi$h- 
noent  had  been  evpecieeced  by  many  poor  patieots 
io  the  London  hospital;  who,  after  they  hi4'  bee» 
jcured  of  fheir  diseases*  apd  vfere  in  a  st^e  of  cpn- 
valescencei  had  bc^n  supplied  with  oeces^rjes^  and 
enabled  to  returu  hom^,  and  reoev»r  their  occu* 
patioiis.  The  benefit  bad  not  been  liess  to  their 
wiYc^  and  families  ;  to  whom)  occasional  ^  sea- 
SQnable  relief  had  been  adminis^fed,  during  f he 
si^l^nesStand  confinement  of  the  patient*  The  u^iUiy 
and  propriety  of  tJie  charity  seemjed  to  be  iipw  un- 
equivocally established.  -The  con^mi^ee  therefiwre 
determined  to  recomn^epd  it  as  au  append^  not 
01  ly  to  every  ho;^ital,  but  also  to  every  county  jail ; 
in  the  latter  instance,  as.  the  means,  nou  merely  of 
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preserving  delinquents  frora  distress^  but  of  restoring 
them  to  character,  and  to  habits  of  occupation ; 
there  bcrng  frequent  instances  that  persons,  tho 
not  yet  coniirtned  in'Ticious  courses,  might  other- 
wise have  been  driven  back  to  the  commission  of 
crimes,  for  the  mere  protraction  of  existence. 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  very  much 
to  l!hc  estabfishmcnt  of  this  society  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  as  it  exemplifies  the  cases  which  have 
been  reKeved  by  it.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
society  passing  along  the  Uxbridge  road,  pbserved 
a  man  of  a  very  decent  appearance,  reclined  on  a 
bank  by  the  way  side,  with  a  pair  of  crutches  near 
him.  His  account  of  himself  was  (and  we  have  no 
reason  whatsoever  to  question  the  truth  of  it) 
**  that  he  was  a  Gloucestershire  manufacturer ; 
*'  that  he  had  been  a  short  tii|ie  in  London,  where 
*^  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  and  had 
*'  been  admitted  a  patient  into  an  hospital ;  that  his 
•*  leg  had  been  very  well  set,  and  all  proper  care 
'*  had  been  taken  of  him  ;  and,  upoft  his  discharge 
**  that  morning,  some  gentleman,  he  said,  had  kindly 
*^  given  him  a  shilling,  on  part  of  which  he  had 
^*  subsisted  so  far;  that  he  was  going  to  his  parish 
**  in  Gloucestershire,  but  had  not  the  means  of 
**  paying  for  his  carriage  in  the  waggon."  This 
story  '  was  not  related  in  vain. — \  leave  it  to  the 
reader^s  consideration,  what  course  of  life  remained 
to  this  poor  man  (had  he  not  unexpectedly  met 
with  friendly  assistance)  but  to  beg, — to  steal,*^or 
to  perish. 

E2 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

Amidst  the  great  variety  of  charities,  for  which 
this  age  and  kingdom  are  distinguished,  it  is  ex- 
traordinary,  that  the  provision,  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  should  have  experienced  so  little  at- 
tention; and  it  is  the  more  surprising,  because 
vpon  the  first  instituion  of  the  charities,  which  were 
intended  to  provide  for  part  of  the  inconveniences 
from  the  abolition  of  monasteries,  the  utility  of  such 
an  establishipent  appears  to  have  been  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  original  projectors.  In 
the  declaration  made  to  the  privy  council,  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  concerning  the  uses  to  which  Bridewell,  and 
the  two  other  great  foundations  of  Christ's,hospital 
and  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  were  to  be  applied,  one  of 
the  three  objects  of  Bridewell  is  expressed  to  be, 
**  for  the  sore  and  the  sick  when  they  be  cured  ;" 
in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  and  employed 
until  their  entire  recovery :  and  **  not  be  suffered 
<<  to  wander  as  vagabonds  in  the  commonwealth,  as 
**  they  had  been  accustomed." 

This  part,  however,  of  the  original  intentions  of 
the  projectors  of  that  institution  has  not  been  yet 
carried  into  effect.  As  a  committee  of  the  governors 
of  that  hospital  is  now  sitting  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  "  whether,  and  by  what  means,  the  estates 
<^  and  revenues  of  the  house  of  Bridewell  can  be 
'  ^<  appropriated  with  greater  effect  than  at  present 
*<  t<^  the  benefit  of  its  original  and  proper  objects," 
I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by  a  short  extract  from 
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three  of  a  series  of  propositionsi  made  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  since  printed  by 
their  order,  and  entered  as  resolutions  on  their 
minutes. 

**  That  there  are  many  deserving  and  necessitous 
persons,  who,  at  the  time  of  their  being  discharged 
from  hospitals,  are  without  the  power  of  labour, 
or  the  means  of  support  ^  and  who,  for  want  of  that 
establishment  which  was  one  of  the  original  ob- 
jects of  Bridewell,  have  been  driven  to  solicit  the 
charity  of  the  public,  as  street  beggars.  That,  such 
is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  they  who  have 
thus  discovered  a  successful  and  easy  trade,  are  not 
likely,  of  themselves  to  discontinue  it,  and  to  re- 
turn to  a  course  of  labour;  and,  if  the  pauper' 
does  not  receive  charitable  relief  in  his  distress, 
he  ii  sometimes  induced  to  prey  upon  the  public 
for  his  subsistence;  and,  to  use  the  language  ot 
the  rules  of  the  house  of  Bridewell  drawn  up  in 
1557,  leing  set  at  liberty  in  the  highways^  is  made  of 
a  sick  beggar  a  whole  thief. — These  persons,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  will  require,  and  that  only  for  a  short 
time,  an  asylum,  where,  being  many  of  them  arti* 
zans  instructed  in  a  trade,  and  almost  all  of  them 
habituated  to  employment,  their  earnings  would 
in  general  be  more  than  what  the  cost  of  their  diet, 
if  economically  managed,  would  amount  to :  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  number  of  persons 
wanting  this  relief,  would  very  soon  be  diminished 
by  the  proper  application  of  it;  and  that  the 
hospitals  in  the  metropolis  would  be  thereby  greatly 
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relieved  ;  as  it  Is  a  known  fact  that  many  patients, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  entire  recovery  of  health 
and  strength  on  quitting  one  hospital,  have  soon- 
been  obliged  to  apply   for  admission  even   inta 
another." 

lo/A  Nov.  1798. 
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Mxtrait  fr§m  an  accvmt  of  a  sothty  0nahUthed^  df 
Lymingum^  in  Hampshircy/or  the  hiNfii  ofdis-- 
tret^dfemaks.  By  the  Rev.  Wi  i l  i  am  Gihvm, 

Amokg  the  tn^ny  friendty  societies  which  have 
been  Ustiluied  by  day  kbottrers  in  difl^^rt  parts 
^  the  coiintiy,  an  kfeft  was  adopted  at  Lymingtoni 
that  aomethtng  of  this  kind  mi|^t  be  of  great  bents* 
&  to  didteimdfinmiesi  and  especially  in  that  pUce^ 
whidi  hdiiig  a  link  sea^port,  dnd  fre^tteiAed"  bf 
ihe  soamto  of  smail  cbastrngVesselsy  and  boatmeny 
tbeii-  vrvf^%  are  often  put  to  iAconvenienci^s  by  the 
misfortunes^  and  e^en  by  die  abs^ce  of  thet#  hui- 
bands* 

Mrs.  Pierce  to^k  an  active  part  In  the  business* 
Her  fim  s«ep  Wae  to  consult  simong  h^r  hitnA^^ 
trhat  support  an  inititutton  of  this  kind  Wis  likely 
(o  receive ;  shte  $o^  f^nd  there  was  sufficient  fbf 
tbe  execution  of  her  plan.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  inhabitants  6f  Lymington,  ind  it^  neigh-* 
bourho^i  w^re  ready  to  ^bserlbe  each  141.  i 
year,  or  3^/.  a  week>  which  was  all  the  assistance 
sHe  desired.  A  comtninee  of  ladies  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  ^le  b^slfte^;  but  Mrs.  Pierce 
comimied  to  be  the  ido^  active  tnembel",  by  taking 
o^  herself  the  most  tlK)tible^om^  ddke^tl^at  6( 
trbla^r^. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1790,  the  sotifety  Was  es- 
lablilhed'.  The  reg^1^Ho*s  i^  if  #ere  diiefly  thesel 
—It  was  particularly  intcinfed  fdt  fyihg-in  WofiB«<i> 
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but  was  soon  extended  to  the  sick  of  every  deno- 
mination. No  one  could  enter  as  an  object  of  this 
charity  tinder  the  age  of  15,. nor  above  50.  It  was 
required  that  she  should  be  a  parishionef,  of  good 
character,  and  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  her 
entrance.  On  putting  down  her  name  she  pays 
6^./  and  three-half-pence  every  week.  Before 
$he  receives  relief,  her  name  must  have  been,  a 
year  on  the  books;  isbe  is  then. intitled.  to  31.  a 
week  during  any  illness. with  which  she  naay  be 
visited  ;  but.  she  receives  it  only  during  the  term 
of  13  weeks ;  if  she. is  not  then  recovered,  she  re* 
ceives  ix-  a  week  only,  while  it  is  thought  neces-^ 
sary.  Once  a  year  a  .charity  sermon,  is  pi»ached^ 
at  which  between  jf  10.  and^i6.  arc  genei^y 
collected.  By  this  aid,  and  by  great  economy  in 
the  ihan'agemetit  of  the  fund,  it  has  increased  so 
much)  that,  instead  of  3/.  a  week,  it  already  afFordi 
41.  After  the  sermon,  which  is  generally  preached 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  August,  all  the  poor  mem* 
bers  who  are  able  to  go  to  church,, walk  in  pro- 
cession to  the  town-hall,  with  their  patronesses  at 
their  head,  .who  treat  them  with  cake  and  wine. 
This  is  a.  pleasant  day  to  them,  and  makes  some  re«> 
turn  to  the  healthy,  for  not  having  had  occasion  to 
draw  upon  the  fund  for  sickness.  The,  grand  mur- 
mur indeed  against  all  those. modes  of  relief^  is, 
that  they,. who  have  had  U.ttle  occasipn  for  them, 
think  their  money  has  been  ill  spent,  tho,  at  the 
same  tim«  it  is  a  fact,  that  most  of  the  members  of 
this  society  have  at  one  time  or  other,  received  relief 
from  it ;  not  few^r  in  the  whole  than  65  ;  of  these 
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35  were  women  in  child-bed.    Two  women  have 
been  on  the  books,  with  lame  hands,  at  ix.  a  week, 
for  some  years ;  and  a  third  has  been  long  relieved 
in  a  deep  decline. 
Indulgences  are  sometimes  added,  when  personal 
misfortune  is  not  to  be  pleaded.  In  the  late  scarcity 
of  bread-corn,  each  poor  member  received  a  half* 
gallon  loaf  every  Wednesday,  for  six  weeks ;  and 
during  the  last  two  winters,  each  had  three  bushels 
of  coals. — ^The  society,  at  this  time,  consists  of  55   ' 
poor  members.'' 

35/*  June^  1798.  J 
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Extract  fr^m  an  account  of  a  Sunday  friendTy  tmety 
^  for  the  aged  poor y  at  Winston.    By  the  Reverend 

Tfi^OMAS  BUKGESS. 

XN  May,  1798,  there  viras  est*Hshed'at  Winsfcm, 
in  the  countyof  DirrhzMir,  m  conseqaence  of  a  sug» 
gestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  fricntllysocfcty 

•  for  the  aged  poor;  the  object  of  which  *n  t»  pro- 
mote among  them  the  due  observance  of  the  Sab^ 
bath,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures;  and^of  other  good 
books,  and  also  frugality  and  good  neighbourhood. 
For  this  purpose,  they  make  a  point  of  attend- 
ing church  on  Sundays,  when  not  prevented  by 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  some  unavoidable  impedi- 
ment ;  and  also  on  other  days,  whenever  they  have 
opportunity  j  they  likewise  agree  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  games  or  improper  pastimes  on  a  Sun- 
day, by  looking  on,  or  sitting  near  them ;  and  to 
use  all  the  influence  which  they  possess,  to  dissuade 
others  from  profaning  the  Lord's  day  ; — they  meet 
every  Sunday  evening  at  each  other's  houses,  for 
religious  Improvemtnt :    and  make  it  a  general 

"  45ulc,  to  lay  by  every  week  something  of  their  earn- 
ingis,  to  accumulate  till  the  end  of  the  year ;  allot- 
ting however  a  tenth  part  thereof,  and  of  the  bene- 
fit they  derive  from  the  society,  towards  the  relief 
of  any  of  their  necessitous  neighbours,  who  (the 
aK)t  belonging  to  the  society)  should  appear  to 
merit  their  charitable  assistance.  They  likewise 
agree  to  make  it  their  business  to  do  every  tlung 
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A^  ftf  ttelD  fte,  to  pfdmole  good  wHr^' good  neighs 
b#uf4^ood,   awd  Ghrtisrtian    charity,  ai£  ammgot 
another. 
Th6  ft)llowiiig  aire  the  rules  of  the  society : 
f,  A«y  ptt^&n^  lAay  be  a(  member  of  the  society, 
trbo  h  ^bcty  years  Of  nge  or  upwards; 

«.  Enery  sutyserlber  of  ohe  ^nny  per  wceft,  who 
is  siKty  years  of  age,  or  upwards^  and  under  sevens 
ty,  to  be  enthled  to  receive  dmhit  his  aobecriptidny 
at  the  end'  of  the  year  ;  that  is,  his  own  subscrip- 
tion, and  as  much  more. 

3.  Sver^  stlb^rii^er  of  one  penny  fet  w^cfk,  whp 
19  seventy  yeaor^  of  ag^,  or  upwards^  and  under 
fourscote,  tct  bfe  entitled  tb' receive  treble  Ms  sub- 
scription atithd  cdd  of  thb  year  j  that  h^  his  oVrn 
stt&sonption,  and  twice  as  nluchf  more. 

4.  Every  subscriber  itf  one  penny  per  week, 
who  is  fduescore  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  and 
under  ninety,  to  reccive/iK«f*  tmir  hh  subscription 
at  the  end  of  the  jes»'^  that  is,  his  own  subscrip.  . 
tion,  and  three  tirne^  as^much  more. 

5»  AaA  ti^  in  pi^oportion  fbr  every  kicrease  of 
ten  yeai^. 

6.  Any  blind  person,  of  any  s^e,  may  be  a  mem- 
bc¥  ef^thesociery  ;  aiid,,if  under  sixiy  years' of  age, 
will  be  entltkd  to  tlw  same  benefit  as  subscribers 
whc^  are  rf)tty  years  of  age,  and  uridcr  seventy. 

7.  Etery  member  who  absents  himself  from 
chur(^  on  Sundays,  except  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
some  unatoidabte  impediment^  m  forfeit  his  ben^^ 
fir  upon  the  subscripllon  of  thaf  Week. 

i.  if  any  member  of  this  s<^iety  should^  die  in 
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the  course  of  the  year,  hts  friends  will  be  entitled* 
to  receive  his  subscription,  and  so  much  benefit^  as. 
is  proportioned  lo  the  time  of  subscribing, 

9.  Any  person  desirous  of  promoting  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  society,  without  partaking  of  the  bene- 
fit, may  be  an  honorary  member^  by  subscribing 
annually  a  guinea,  or  half  a  guinea,  or  not  less 
than  two  pence  per  week ;  for  which  they  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  weekly  one  copy  t)i  such  pub- 
lications, as  may  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
society. 

'  10.  The  subscription  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
the  weekly  meeting,  to  the  member,  at  whose 
bouse  the  reading  is  held  ;  to  be  delivered  by  him 
to  the  secretary,  on  the  Monday  foUowing. 

11.  The  annual  subscription  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  comnaencing  member. 

12.  No  members  to  .receive  any  publication, 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrears. 

13.  No  benefit  member,  who  is  in  arrears,  to 
receive  any  benefit  till  his  arrears  are  paid. 

This  society  consists  of  four  honorary  members 
(who  subscribe  an  annual  guinea  each  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  fund),  and  nine  old  men  and  women, 
one  of  the  age  of  loi  years,  one  a  poor  blind  wo- 
man, and  the  other  seven  of  ages  between  60.  and 
80.  The  honorary  members  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  their  weekly  or  annual  subscriptions,  not  only 
to  enlarge,  and  improve  the  means  of  assisting  the 
poorer  members  of  the  society,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  their  children^  and  servants^  and  neighbours,  by 
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distributing  among  them  the  tracts  of  the  Cheap 
Repository,  and  those  of  the  society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  which  are  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  society. 

The  books  which  are  selected  for  reading  to  them 
are,  Orton's  Discourses  to  the  aged, — Bishop  Wil- 
son's Sermons, — Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Sacrament, 
— Bishop  Beveridge's  private  Thoughts, — Flaveirs 
Husbandry  spiritualized,  adapted  to  present  use, — 
Christian  Husbandry, — Fawcett's  religious  Wea-, 
ver.  —  Burder's  Village' Sermons,  —  and  Peers's 
Companion  for  the  Aged. 

The  origin  of  this  society  was  as  follows.— I 
spoke  to  one  of  the  old  men,  who  iiad  some  turn 
for  reading,  and  offered  to  come  and  read  to  him 
on  the  Sunday  evening.  The  old  man  thanked 
me  for  the  offer,  and  afterwards  appeared  much 
grati^ed  with  what  I  had  done.  I  then  told  him 
that  I  would  visit  him  th«  next  Sunday  evening ; 
and  that  any  other  old  persons  among  his  neigh- 
bours, who  wished  it,  might  be  present.  A  neigh- 
bour and  his  wife  attended ;  and,  on  the  Sunday' 
after,  other  old  persons  came,  in  consequence  of 
leave  given  them  upon  their  application^  Finding 
the  Sunday  readings  gave  pleasure  to  them,  I  made 
an  offer  of  formfng  a  regular  society,  on  the  terms 
before  mentioned.  This  they  gladly  accepted,  and 
have  since  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  this  new. 
employment  of  their  Sunday  evening.  •    - 

There  is  a  cheap  but  comfortable  Sunday  dinner 
provided,  gratis,  for  all  who  attend  church.  It  is 
prepared  from  one  of  the   receipts  in  the  first 
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toliKM  df  tft^  Sodcty*s  Reports;  the  ejfpe^c*  df  If 
»or  cXCcedTing  three  halfpence  a  heiid.  Th€y  dSfte 
at  the  hemse  of  <:«ie  df  the  members,  which  (Mnat 
its  situation  is  most  convenient  for  the  infirm  tttfem- 
bers.  The  dinner  is  dressed  at  the  Rectory,  zii4  *nt 
on  the  Sarufday  evening  to  the  hou^,  \thero  they 
dine. 

The  oldest  and  most  itiflrm  nacmber^  are  now 
become  very  puttcttial  in  their  attendance  on 
chtirch ;  and  by  their  example  and  itifltieticey 
haive  contributed  very  much  tb  ilie  better  obsei^^ 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  at  Winston; 

OBSERVATIONS* 

Thfe  Simday  readings  -v^^ere  proposed,  an*  the 
society  which  grew  ont  of  them,  was^estabHshed, 
in^  consequence  of  a  suggestion  in  the  Bishop  of 
Durham's  charge  *  to  the  clergy  of  thfe  diocese  of 
Durham,  in  1797^  Where  the  readlsr  will  fihtf  a- 

9  The^reader  will  find  rh<  Whole  passive  in  the  Bishop^'s. 
charge  very  deserving  of  his  perusal,  it  follows — **  In 
•*  irrost  country  pannes,  tltere  »  acoi^siderabte  proportiort 
"  of  the  poor,  who,  from  want  of  early  ^tucatieti,  caiuidt 
**  partake  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  reading. 
*♦  An  old  man,  who,  from  age  and  iwcapacify  for  Uboiir, 
*<  itnds  himself  disengaged  from  this  wcH-ld|  and  a)»proach* 
**  ing  every  day  nearer  to  the  next,  and  yet  is  shut  out,  in 
•*a  great  degree,  from  the  light*  and  consohttions  of  the* 
**  Gospel,  by  his  inability  tt>  read  the  word>^9f  Godyand 
•<  good  books,  is  an  object  of  real  pity ;  and  to  relieve 
«*  such  necessity  as  this,  is,  indeed^  one  of  the  hfgNest  act«r 
«*  of  Christian  charity.  The  parislt  church,  it  is  tnie,  » 
«•  accessible  to  himj  and,  if  he  be  well  disposed,  he  Will 
"be  more  diligent  in  frequcrfting  it:  but  we  aft  know, 
"  how  diikult  It  oftefi  is  to  confine;  themtmi^o  tlie  proper 
•«  object  of  prayer,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  written  * 
•<  fbrm.  How  much  more  difficulr  miisr  ir  be  lor  Kim, 
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Strong  recommendation  erf  th«  cstablislrment  of 
societies  of  the  poor  for  their  rcligtons  impr^re- 
ment. 

The  institution  of  such  societies,  appears  to  be 
snsceptible  of  very  extensive  advant^es.  It  sup- 
plies by  very  practicable  means,  what  way  before 
T^anting  in  the  reMgtoos  instruction  of  the  poor. 
Sunday  schools  provide  for  the  instruction-  of  fhe 
young  ;  these  societies  will  promote  the  edification 
and  comfort  of  the  old.  The  Sunday  friendly 
society  is  founded  on  principles,  very  favourable 
to  religious  and  moral  improvement,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  among' 
the  poor.  It  connects  the  aged  poor  in  a  friendly 
and  Christian-like  manner  with  their  minister,  and 
with  one  another.    It  brings  into  exercise  a  virtue, 

"  whose  vacant  mind  is  open  to  the  intrusion  of  every  yain-; 
'*  and  idle  thought  f  And,  with  all  the  advantages  of  pub- 
**  lie  worship,  he  will' still  have  many  unoccupied,  tedious, 
**  and  A>ittary^  hours,  which  it  would  be  hap^)y:ibr  him  if 
"  he  ctittld  oonvcrt  to  the  service  of  eternity.  Much,  I 
'*  conceive,  might.be  done  by  occasional  conference  with 
*'  Kim-  at  his  own  dwelling,,  cooceming  the  state  of  his 
**  his  faith,  his  hopes,  and  his  views  of  futurity.  And,  if 
**  this  conference  were  accompanied'  mth  the  reading  to 
**'  htm  of  soflK  portion  of  scripture,  or  of  some  casy^  tract- 
**  on  the  truth  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  his  minister 
*^  would  do  him  an  act  of  inestimable  Icmdness.  If  you 
^  coiUd  advance  ooe  step  be^nd  this^  aiid  induce  the  aged 
'*  poor  to  assist  one  another,  and  form  little  societies  in  a 
••  Urge,  or  one  society  in  a  small-  parish,  at  which  those 
**  who  arc  readers  night  read  to  those  who  are  not,  it - 
**  would  be  bringing  your  poor  to  a  most  desirable  and 
^  edifying  state  of  spiritual  communion ;  such  as  would' 
**  contHbuie  very  ^eatly  to  their  c«mforc  during  the  short 
**  period  of  remainirig  life,  as  well  as  at  the  awtul  hoiH-  of 
"  death."— -The  Bishop  of  Durham's  visitation  chai^  in 
>797 1  P*  ^5  ^  ^ht  quarto  cditkink 
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which  is  too  often  considered  as  out  of  the  poor 
man's  sphere;  as  by  it  they  not  only  receive  charity, 
but  become  also  the  dispensers  of  it  to  others. 

The  allotment  of  their  charitable  tithe  to  the 
benefit  of  neighbours^  whp  are  not  of  their  society, 
and  the  obliging  of  themselves  by  their  rules,  to  the 
observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
may  be  the  means  of  gaining  two  great  points  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  heart ;  one,  a  correction  of 
the  selfish  principle ;  the  other,  a  deliberate  re- 
solution of  living  and  acting  by  rule  and  method. 
To  the  poor,  who  cannot  read  at  all, — to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  books, — to  those  who  are 
desirous  of  spirimal  improvement,  and  of  employ- 
ing their  latter  days  in  a  way  the  most  conducive 
to  the  comfort  of  their  last  hours, — to  the  frugal, 
the  neighbourly,  and  the  benevolent,  such  an  in- 
stitution cannot  fail  to  be  very  acceptable. 

The  value  of  religious  societies,  as  helps  to*Te-[ 
ligious  instruction  and  edification,  has  been  long 
know  to  several  sects  of  Christians.  With  them 
.they  have  been  the  source  of  much  useful  instruction,- 
and  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  spirit  of  social  and 
vital  religion  ;  and  they  contribute  to  aid  the  force 
of  example,  and  therefore  operate  very  beneficially, 
on  individual  conduct.  It  would  be  happy  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  if  the  friends  of  the  esta- 
blished church  would  unite  in  following  their 
example.  Happy  indeed  would  it  be,  if,  at  length*,' 
all  contention  between  the  different  denominations 
of  Christians,  were  reduced  to  an  arpicable  rivalry, 
in  the  great  work  of  saving  souls  j-^in  provoking 
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one  another  to  good  works.  In  a  word,  if  all  our 
efforts,  from  however  distant  points  they  may  ori- 
ginate, were  to  centre  in  a  friendly  competition  in 
doing  good. 

To  those  who  look  with  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  poor's-rate,  every  institution  that 
tends  to  encourage  good  conduct  among  the  poor, 
must  be  the  object  of  approbation ;  but  those 
must  be  peculiarly  so,  which  are  calculated  to  afford 
relief  to  the  elder  and  piore  infirm  poor,  by  an  an^ 
nual  charity,  as  a  benefit  upon  frugality  and  good 
behaviouf. 

In  forming  a  Sunday  friendly  society  it  is  im- 
material with  how  siKiall  a  numt>er  the  conimerlce- 
ment  is  made  \  except,  indeed,  that  there  may  be 
rather  more  advantages  in  beginning  only  with  a 
f<QW»  and  letting  others  find  out  the  benefits  of  beings 
members  from  conyersftlon  with  those  who  are. 
The  utmosi  that  seems  necessary  (after  two  or 
three  haye  agreed  to  meet  together*  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  books  on  Sunday  even* 
ings,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  apunctual  observance 
of  religious  duties}  is  to  distribute  the  rules  of  such, 
society  at  some,  or  all,  of  the  cottages  in  the 
parish. 

It  is  a  very  desirable  circumstance,  that  the, meet- 
ings should  be  at  the  hou^s  of  the  members  by. 


•  It  is  submitted  to  the  reader's  coosideration,  whether 
the  months  of  April  or  May,  when  the  days  are  longer,  and 
the  weather  is  more  favourable,  will  not  be  better  for  thp 
commencement  of  one  of  these  societies,  than  the  Winter 
months. 
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rotation ;  as  it  will  t)ot  only  be  neiors  satisfactor]^ 
to  them,  biit  will  condifc^  tliitch  to  ftitt^ly  inter- 
course and  charitable  commnfu^n.  If  thft  oldtfly 
poor  in  any  town  or  village,  should  be  toe  num6roui> 
to  meet  in  one  house,  they  may  be  divided  into 
classes,  and  one  or  more  of  the  membets  be  em^oy^ 
as  readers  to  the  class,  where  the  minister  catinof 
attend  regularly  to  mote  than  one  class. 

The  weekly  penny  should  not  be  considered  a# 
a  subscription,  or  condition  of  being  admitted  d 
ibember,  but  as  a  voluntary  act  of  frugality «  If  tlief 
lay  by  their  penny,  and  are  not  so  regular  as  their 
rules  require,  they  will  still  receive  thei*  own 
again^;  but  it  will  be  their  own  single  talent  un- 
improved. They  may  be  members,  if  th^y  pl^se,- 
ivithout  laying  by  their  penny:  a  v^^ish-to  partakt? 
of^  the  Sunday  readings,  and  to  joifi  in  a  #e)igiou^ 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is  a  sufficient  quaiifi-* 
cation. 

They  may,  possibly,  be  devout  without  being 
frugal ;  and  yet  frugality  is  so  great  a  virtue  in  tbd 
poor,  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  encouragd 
and  recommend  to  them  the  weekly  deposit,*  as  ^ 
meani  of  benefiting  themselves  by  the  charitable 
disposition  of  their  richer  neighbours :  a  ckcum« 
Stance,  that  will  render  the  charity  not  only  more 
useful,  than  if  it  was  merely  gratuitous,  but  gene« 

•  The  annual  dividend  lias  been  just  made.  The  old  men 
aftl  appedr  extremely  pleased,  and  chankM  for  the  bcilefit 
which  they  jneeeive  oH  thir  savings.  They  are  become  verf 
punctual  in  (1ke>r  attendance  on  church ;  and  the  number  of 
communicants  at  the  lacnimcntin  Winston  church  is  nearlf 
doubled.     26M.  Dec.  179S. 
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rally  (it  may  be  supposed)  on  that  account  more 
acceptable  to  them. 

In  large  families  and  populous  towns,  the  benefit 
upon  the  weekly  savings  might  be  in  a  great  degree, 
if  not  wholly,  raised  from  the  contributions  of  the 
honorary  members.  In  small  parishes  the  expence 
of  the  benefit  will  be  inconsiderable :  but  even 
there,  will  be  generally  found  some  honorary  mem- 
bers, to  share  the  expence  with  the  land  owilei',  and 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  parish."^— 

A  society  of  m  similar  nature  has  beetl  lately  in^ 
stitutcd  at  Kshops  Atickland  by  the  Bisho|>  of 
Durham,  who  has  the  dinner  {^ovided  for  them, 
and  sapplies  the  extra  fund,  without  the  contribmion 
of  any  h<morary  members.  It  consists  at  present 
of  20  members;  all  (ai  there  is  reason  to  bdieve) 
gtadindly  advancing  to  a  more  Comfort  Ale  sta«e  c^ 
mind,  and  happy  in  their  preparation  for  efMhUy* 
— Ib  the  formation  of  different  s^ieties>  some  dif- 
ference in  the  d^aii  may  be  occasioned  by  tiid  cit^' 
cnmstances  of  the  pbce  or  the  parties,  but  the 
general  idea  and  the  object  wtU  px^ni^y  ^  t|)e 
same* 

^stiOct.  1798. 
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No.  XLVIII. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  a  parish  fyindmUl  at 
Chislehurst  in  Kent.  By,  the  Reverend  Faancxs 

WOLI/ASTON. 

1  HB  scarcity  of  wKcat  in  the  summer  of  1795, 
led  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chislehurst,  into  a 
wish,  that  they  might  have  a  mill  on  their  common, 
under  such  regulations  that  each  person  might  be 
certain  of.  having  his  own  corn  fairly  ground,  and 
returned  to  him  in  due  measurei  and  of  its  being 
dressed  to  such  a  degree. of  fineness  as  he  should 
choose ;  or,  that  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  at  a 
fair  pricei  luch  kind  of  flour,  mixed  or  onmixedi  at 
he  wished. 

The  building  of  one  at  the  expence  of  the  parish 
was  their  first  thought.  But  they  were  dissuaded 
from  that,  by  its  being  pointed  out  to  them,  that 
such  an  expense  would  fall  very  heavy  upon  many 
pefsons,  who  could  already  barely  support  the. 
weight  of  the  ppesent  rates.  For,  whether  the 
principal  were  to  be  raised  upon  the  parish  in 
the  first  instance,  or  the  money  to  be  obtained  by 
granting  life  annuities  -out  of  the  rates,  which 
last  requires  a  special  authority,  in  cither  case  it 
would  be  felt  as  a  very  great  burthen.  It  was  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  parishoners,  that  if  they  would 
give  their  consent  to  the  granting  of  a  part  of  the 
common  for  that  purpose,  a  set  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  (the  number  of  them  being  at  last  settled  to  be 
ten)  would  undertake  the  whole  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  and  build  a  parish  mill.  Two  particular 
days -in  each  week,  should  be  alloted  to  the  working 
for  the  poor  ;  or  for  such  persons  as  should  bring 
but  small  quantities  of  corn  to .  be .  ground :  the 
person  who  brought  Jt,  should  be  allowed,  if  he 
chose,  to  stay  and  see  it  ground  ;  and,  after  having 
it  dressed  just  as  he  might  choose,  should  take  it 
away  with  him,  upon  paying  in  ready  money  4^/. 
per  bushel  for  the  grinding,  and  2d,  for  the  dress« 
ing,  where  it  should  be  dressed  :  bOt:that  on  other 
days,  or  whcfi  there  was  no  grist- work  sent  in, 
the  mill  might  be  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
proprietors ;  or  it  might  be  let  by  them  to  a  tenant, 
under  the  same  restrictions.— On  thfese  conditions 
the  ground  was  granted  :  and  On  the  failure  of  the 
conditions.  It  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  forfeited, 
and  revert  to  the  parish. 

The  original  idea  of  the  proprietors,,  was  to 
erect  a  mill,  such  as  had  been  built  a  few  years 
before  on  Dartford  Brent.  The  basement  of  brick, 
the  mill  itself  of  timber,  with  the  head  alone 
turning  to  the  wind.  The  cost  of  that  at  Dart- 
ford  was  said  to  have  ^en;^8oo.  The  sum  of 
^200.  more  was  intended  to  be  added  for  a  house 
for  the  miller  ;  the  shares  being  estimated  at  ^^  100. 
to  each  proprietor.  Mr.  John  Hall  of  Dartford, 
who  had  been  employed  in  the  mill  at  that  place, 
was  consulted ;  a,nd  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  he 
.should  build  that  at  Chislehurst.  No  precise  terms 

w£re  drawn  up  in  writing  concerning  lU     He 

/ 
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csHered  to  undertake  it  for  £  loeo ;  or  to  timtd  it 
as  should  be  directed,  and  to  be  paid  by  measure 
and  vahie  wben  it  was  completed.  The  last  pro- 
posal was  preferred. 

Orders  were  given  to  him  accordingly;  and  he 
promised  to  lay  the  foundation  early  in  the  spring 
of  1796:  and  in  the  mean  tinae  to  prepare  every 
thing  in  forwardnessi  so  as  for  the  mill  to  work  by 
the  Michaelmas  following.  - 

The  foundation  was  laid  as  had  been  pn>posed| 
and  the  outer  frame  w^  erected  early  in  the  siraoi- 
mer  of  1796 :  but  the  mill  cannot  be  said  to  have 
worked  till  the  end  of  April,  1797 ;  nor  was  it 
ccmipleted  till  September  in  that  year. 

In  the  mean  time  a  neat  miller's  house  was 
finished ;  and  about  2  acres  of  land  inclosed  for 
his  use.  The  work  certainly  appears  to  be  weB 
executed.  The  mill  carries  3  pair  of  stones.  Two 
pair  of  French  ones  for  wheat ;  and  one  bed-stone, 
French,  with  a  runner  of  Peak-stone,  for  barley, 
or  hogs' meat.  There  is  also  a  machine  for  dressing 
the  meal ;  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  brushes 
is  easily  reversed,  for  their  preservation ;  as  also  a 
bolting  machine  for  cloths  of  any  kind.  The  miH 
itself  draws  up  the  sacks,  and  sets  them  down  on 
any  of  the  floors.  The  wind-shaft,  and  the  cross, 
are  of  cast  iron.  The  head  turns  itself  into  the 
wind,  by  a  fan-tail  and  rack  work.  The  cap  is  a 
hemisphere  very  curiously  formed,  both  for  beauty, 
and  for  keeping  but  the  weather,  by  means  of  bent 
.pianks.  The  weather  boarding  pi  the  mill  itself  \s 
also  unusually  good;   every  part  being  covered 
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^^ibly.  The  joints  M  e«ch  angle  (for  the  body  of 
fbe  miU  is  octagonal)  are  cohered  with  sheet  lead  i 
which  helps  to  form  part  of  a  metallic  communi- 
cation from  the  top  to  the  earth,  as  a  security  against 
lightning* 

The  mill  caries  3  psdt  of  stones.  But  the  wind 
seldom  serves  for  working  them  altogether ;  esper 
wlnen  the  dressi^^  mjachines  are  at  work  too.  Yet 
it  is  report  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Barham 
mil),  whi^h  has  hut  ft  pair  <^  ttones,  wish  their  mill 
had  been  upon  a  larger  sc^.  If  that  be  really  the 
case^  it  may  deserve  considerationf  whenever  a 
parish  mill  is  uti^lertaken,  whether  a  mill  of  an  in- 
te^oiedtate  ^ze  oiay  iiot  upon  the  whole  be  more 
advisable. 

Thp  design  of  the  proprietors  in  erectuig  the  mill, 
xiever  was  to  undersell  the  fair  dealer  in  any  res- 
p^cf  :  or  to  let  evq^  ^e  poor  have  their  meal  at  s| 
price  below  the  market:  but  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  each  person,  in  evefy  station  of  life,  to  obtain 
such  flour  of  any  sort  of  grain  as  he  might  choose  § 
and  to  obtain  it  of  a  good  quality. 

This  it  is  hn^gined  that  they  have  now  done. 
Tbo^  who  choose  to  send  their  own  corn,  may  do 
k;  and  may  see  to  it3  being  fairly  returned  U> 
tbef9«  On  Mo^d^s  and  Tuesdays,  in  every 
week|  the  smallest  quantites  are  not  to  be  refused 
to  be  ground  for  the  poof :  and  each  person  may 
h^e^  his  meal  dr^sed  in  any  manner  he  maycb* 
sire.  Those  of  any  condition  in  life  who  choose 
to  buy,  may  buy  at  the  mill,  of  a  good  qusflhy  and 
at  a  fair  price.    All  the  effect  intended  to  be  pro-* 
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duGed  oa  other  millefs,  or  on  the  retail  dealers  of 
the  shops,  was  to  make  it  to  their  interest,  to  deal 
fairly  by  their  customers. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  mill  at  Chislehurst, ;  Certainly^  is  a  con- 
venience to  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  apprehended 
that  it  has,  in  any  degree,  hurt  the  millers  around 
the  place  ;  tho  it  has  already  almost  as  much  work 
as  it  can  perform.  This  seems  to  shew  that  a  mill 
wds  really  wanted t  and  it  has  put. other  millers^ 
the  shopkeepers,  and  bikers  on  their  guard,  at  the 
same  time  tharit  hais  injured  nobody, 
•  Ohe  effect  intended  by  it  has  answered :  the  cer- 
tainty of  obtaining  meal  of  what  quality,  of  what 
degree  of  mixture  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  or  of 
what  fineness  you  dioosfe  ;  ^^^  ^^^  having  the  pro* 
duce  of  your  oWn  cotn  returned  fairly  to  you. 
This  last  may  somfetilries  b6  doubtful  at  other  mills ; 
and  probably  sometimes  is  doubted,  where  the 
teturn  is  fairly  made*  Here  any  pnc  miiy  assure 
himself  that  it  is  so,  if  he  pleases. 
.  It  is  pfoper  to  caution  the  reader  against  an 
error,  into  which  the  proprietors  have  fallen,  and 
from  which  those  of  the  mill  at  Barham  Downs  ♦ 
have  been  exempt ; — the  want  of  sufficient  care  as 
to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

The  mill  at  Chislehurst  has  certainly  been  not 
QtAy  more  expensive  than  was  intended,  but  more 

♦  The  mill  at  Barham  DoWns  cost  only/*  336 ;  the  scales 

and  utensils  of  different  kinds/i  7  ;  inall/353>  only/33. 
beyond  the  sum  originally  proposed.    See  Report,  No.  S. 
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sDthtn  was  nc«c^sary.  Thebmlder  offered  to  un- 
dertake it'  for  £ic6o'^  or  to  build  itas  should  be 
directed,  and  to  be  paid  by  measiire  and  value, 
^eft  it  was  Completed ;  \Vhich  last  proposal  was 
preferred. — The  proprietors  did  not  attend  to  the 
progress  of  the  work,  in  the  same  (namier  as  those 
would  have  done,  who  had  their  own  profit  in  view ; 
so  that  when  the  bills  were  sent  in,  they  contained 
a  charge  of  above  J^ijo.  for  day  work ;  all  of  it 
for  articles,  which  the  proprietors  understood  were 
to  be  charged  by  measure.  In  the  whole,  the  mill- 
wright's bill  has  amounted  to  £^76$^  ;  besides 
j^2i4.  the  cost  of  the  house,  and  ^44,  for  the 
fencing. 

During  the  5  months,  from  April  to  September, 
1797,  while  the  miller  was  interrupted  by  the 
workmen  completing  the  mill,  he  paid  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  ^^looo.  the 
the  money  then  advanced.  From  Michaelmas, 
1797,  ^®  undertook  it  at  the  rate  of  3I  per  cent,  on 
3^1700.  and  from  Ladyday  last  at  ^{'73.  lox.  a 
year,  being  3I  per  cent,  on  ;^aioo.  the  whole  money 
expended.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  be  able  by  and  by  to  pay  a  larger  interest;  but 
the  fact  is  that  they  cannot  now  let  it,  to  produce 
above  four  per  cent. 

tt  seems  necessary  to  state  these  circumstances ; 
in  ordier  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  benefiting 
their  neighbourhood  by  a  parish  mill,  may  be 
cautioned  against  unguarded  and  extraordinary  ex- 
pense.— Parish  mills  are  at  present  nnich  wanted  : 

VOJ-.  H.  F 
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tjie  .(^^ctipnof  theim:wit\i>c  very  useful,  in.  most' 
parts  o£  England';  a;nG|;  with  a  proper^  degree  of 
auentioni^  they  will  pay  a' sufficient  interest  upoa 
t)ie  n\oney  to>  be  ei^pj^dqd,  i^  die  ereetipo  d£ 
them.  ^    _  .,;•'..;. 

.pidDu.  1798. 
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'^th^Mttk^i^industVy^  at  DkiWhi.     '5jr tftOMA^ 
Bernard,  Esq.  •         '        '^^  •  '  ^* 

XN  ^lic  berinnfng  of  the  year  1^97,  an  act  bf  par-^ 
ifamtht  w^s^  passeii  ih  frdlarid,  for  the  regulation  of 
th6l)uBlirt  ]fio9sd  <^f  industry.     It  hjad^  beefc  yridfcr' 
tfie  direction' of  fh^  dorporatiori  for  the  belief  o'f  the 
pooi-  in  £)uWiii*;  ddnsistiri^of  the  principal  officers* 
erf  State,  the  ialdehwen  of  the  cify/ahd^otfte^^^^  in.all^ 
about  200  governors ;  a  number,  whfch  promised' 
wry  little  regular  attention,  and  iafForde3"no  personaf 
responsibility.  Countf  Ruinforii' had,  ih'  Rf ay ,'  1 796; ' 
visited  Dublih,  it  iJit  instance  of'  Ifefr.  S^cretafy^ 
Peniam  *  antf  hk(f  concerted  with  him  the  n^essary 
aTtangements,  for  the  itnprovemerit  of*  tKe  tsMzb^ 
iFshmdht,  and  for  tiie  correction  of  the  existing^ 
defects.     ISy  the  new  act  (which  i^as  brought  into' 
the  Wsh  house  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Pelham  inihe 
ensuing  session)  the  Cdnduct  of  the  institution  was 
confid fed  to  ^even  acting  governors,*  or  directors,  tb 
be  atntiuaUy  elected  by,  and  out  of,  the  members  Af 
the  corporation. 

"The  average  number  of  the  persons- then  in  the 
house  exceeded  1700..  These  Wfere  formed  into 
classes,  according  to  their  ages,  Conduct,  abilities^ 

*  This  Extract  is  prhtc^adfy  taketi  from  the  report  of  the' 
actiK^  goviethoiisi  laitdy  )^ublikKed  at  -X^ubltnl 
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and  other  peculiar  circumstances;  and  from  among 
them  was  selected  a  class  rf  merit  (lodged  and  fed 
apart  from  the  others)  consisting  of  those  who  had 
dist^nguUhed  theraisclves  by  superior., industry,  by^ 
morjatl  %nt|  regular  condqct,,  and  by  obediencetothe 
rules  of  the  house.  .     '   ,  j       /      'i 

Each  class  was  placed  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintcndance  of  one  of  thp  ditectoji:^ ;  who  ^ngi^^4| 
tp  pay.daily  attention  to  it,  an4  to  maice  his  report 
regularly  to  t^e  board :  so  that^a  register  was  ob-. 
tained  of  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of  all  the 
persons  in  tjie.housc  ;  a  tine  was  drawn  .between 
the  idle  vagrant  and  the  distrj^ssed  manufacturer ; 
their  wants  were  accurately  k  npwn,  and  immediately . 
attended  to.-r-For  the  religious  duties  of  the  poor,, 
tiff  re ,  were  tiyo.  cjl?aplai,ns  on  the  /establishmcat  ;.^ 
one  a  Prgtegtant,  the  other  a  Rpman  Pathpli^. /•  ;  ^ 
.,  Many  persons  had  originally  e^terqd  the  hQU$c^ 
with  ^n  e^^pectation  of  receiving  ^better  .and  n^ore 
food,  without  any  labour^  than  what  th^y  could  have 
obtained  by  their  industry  out  of  the  house.     la 
order  to  diminish  the  cfFect  of^  this  po.te4iVeqcoy>- 
ragoment  to  idleness  (the  incQnvenipi^e.of.>^l)ich 
is  not  confined  to  the. city. of  publin  exjcliisivcly),, 
the  directors  recurred  to  the  principle,  wjiich  had 
been  acted  upon  at  Hamburgh,  and  v^hich  has  been 
stated  in  a  preceding  Report.     They  reduced  $hc 
ordinary  die_t  of  the  house  below  what  any  indus- 
trious laboyrer,  out  of  the  house,  could  obtain  by 
his  earnings  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages :  at  the 
s^me  time,,  in jorder^ that  fbe  poor  persoijus  upon  the 
establishnKnt  might  ^>9>x  the  profits  of. their  work. 
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!n  the  manner  most  j^leksaht  dnd  most  advantageous 
to  themselves,  the  directors  opened  a  shopi  in  thfe 
house  ;  where  every  article  of  reasonable  luxury, 
ind  *  ihnocfent  gratification,  is-  sold  at  priiilci  <:dst*, 
upon  a  plan  simitar  to  that  of  the  shop  established 
lit  Mongewell  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  an^ac- 
cpunt  whereof  is  given  in  our  first  RepoVt.  - 

The  expense  of  the  diet  of  the  house  had  been 
very  great*  This  had  been  ocoasion^,  partly  by 
the  kind  <^f  food  with  which  they  had  been  supplied, 
and  |)ahly  by  the  peculation  of  the  p^sohs  em*. 
^Iteyed.  In  order  to  cof r^  the  lalttev,  the'  follow- 
ing mode  of  distribution  has  been  adopted!:  thcf  head 
porter,  every  morning  early,  retutns  to  the  secrci- 
.tary  the  number  to  be  provided  with  food  for  the 
day.  The  secretary  then  iklculate^  the  ^crantity 
necessary  to  beissued  from  the  stot^es;  and  the 
several  officers  acknowledge  the  receipt  in  pass 
books,  which  being  compared  bnte  a  H/v^ek  ^^ith 
the  steward's  store  book,  the  balance  is  ascertained. 

The  <iirectors  ^Iso  adopted  a  cheaper 'and  more 
'nutritive  system  of  diet*  The  ox-heald  steW,  the 
rtcccipt  for  which  is  given  in  the  Report,  No;  lo, 
ami  soups  prepared  upoil  Count  Rtth^fotd's  prin- 
*ciplc,  have  been  dfetributed  to  the  poob-:  and  the 
practice  which  existed  among  them,  of  exchanging 
their  bread  for  whiskey,  has  been  put  an  end  to; 
the  bread  being  now  miXcd  With  the  soup,  before 
the  distribution. — The  improvement  in  the  health 
.of  the  poor,  in  con^quence  of  the  new  syi^em,  has 
been  almost  commensui^ate  to  the  increased  ec6- 
,fiomy  of  the  house:   the  expense  of  diet  for  the 
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4-^gMj$tH>»$  totpjf  jrfftc^)  4^ei)i^  Vcrf  Intlc  ^ogs  ^^ 
^Wfy  And  ^  jys^pofliofta/to  ^iiort^itjr  ip  j^e  Iwu^ 
Ifm. iha«  t,W-Q9-Sfth5,  '^f  fWb^,  0>fy, iad  >eien  ifi  <btt 

.;  In  frqw^i*^  t^  ImJfth  and  jtHe;  eflQ»^x -of  tbf 
house,  t^  difectotis  ,hav^;^sa  ba4  ^b^^^^^l^ 
/Co^nit  Rugifpr4'«  ^sris^a^Ke. , ,  His  4^H>|4e  b^ijers, 

JW/cmU,  bfi!  y^yi  «$^iiiJ  ifi  fJi  mT.  iHibliq  esi^Wii^ 
!i»$ift^  Jl  00(^1^  ill  eibfpttl^  ,s|^«Q^»  9^<»»  7  £eiEit 
4ji  $fein^ier,  ia  f b^ ,  ceotrf?  ,of  tte  i:<w»  5,  «xid  (hw^ 

^^  JsuQ^d  fty  wiw  Isr^i^J  fn^j  ^nd  iT»Ay  in  ^opcess^ 
ii^  u  tfi?  2wm«  t«i»e  if.  wiiiti^d)  fof  :bikkii;g,  (Hr.% 

il'i  wiat ,Cig)imit /Rtoifiwid  feas  do^^  Hot  rr^mh^ 
.fcadlvenribtiig  ^helr  larger  tm(Mr  fe  ^y  ds^Wfyi^g 

jthe.officB  of  ^jnftHt^i-  of  tbe:irQrkj  tfeeothier  in 
<the  MI  qf  «if  ril  vivUhfltf^  €xi^9^Bigli9fk©fiitj»lly, 
-«i:'.'|h«ijbc1gite:^f  liv^&  feet  f rwi  tb«  flopf»  to  a 
orfjitoaey:  itt  ithi3  ccntr-e.  Th^pe  com^iwtici^te  a 
:spt«^ieh>t  ^wi  ciq«»ble  degree  of  bQ>l,.ifcroygb.tb»e 
,two  gfca*  fitting  halU.  T^o  of  Cowif  Rjumfiord'5 
ipuvrest  e^ry  pff  th^vitii^ted  ^r ;  gnd  ^  fr^  supply 

?  >  See  Hkb^  Dcibtiii  accouitr,  p*  i6 1  and  Count  RpinfordV 
6jii:th  gssay,  p.i7f*» 

+  These  louvres  ought  to  be  used,  not  only  in  houses  of 
indii5tr)'y  manufactonesi  Und  jails,  bitt  in  adl  crowded  rooms^ 
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«rf  iffmospheric  aii'  is  obtained  by  small  apertiircf^, 
^hkh  are  made  at  the  bdttom  of  the  side  watts, 
^ftd  covered  with  pexfbrated  boxes.         '  '^ 

©WfiCiilties  have  always  existed  whh  regard  tb 
the  mode  of  supplying  the  nccessitbus  ^oor  wtch 
dothtng.  Where  it  is  given  gratmttmtly  and  /Vf- 
Wiicrimihaftly,k  is  neither  sufficiently  Valoed,  riot 
^operly  ptescrved ;  it  h  ^j^/tfotnmuted  for's^tf- 
<iK)uali<juorfe,  andit  «fa;a/rltas  atentfehcy  to  td^ 
ln*3Kilry.  By  the  regulations  tiddptefl  at  birbRrf, 
the  clothing  of  all  persons  xapabte  of  ^kbtrtir>  is  tb 
be  supplied  solely  from,  their  own  exertions.    At 

•vdie^  Hn^e/wlicr  hsv^  .tfoe  infisfortiine  to  te  c^rtfUied  in 
^hem,  suffer  efctrem^ly  both  in  health  «Mid  ^apitits,  bv,  ey 

haunted  knrd'^oiYopttrf  aif.  *Th^  kre  maifc  oh  «  veiy 
.abipkicgttsttoaitflit  .wid  jthtey  notify  atai  Wry^iiwrBrf^lf , 
and  are  easUy  p^il^ted,  but  jheir  action  faay  be  tot4^yiSJU5- 
^pend^  »t  pfeaslire.  Tiiey  arte  %o  constructed,  that  eve?y 
#ind^bftt*blQvite^'.adt6  ftttlie^aiiir^i^ikM^hbyiciM^iHIn 

and  by  (x/mustion,-  to  ventilate  the  apartments  with^hioji 
'^trery  cordTnitinicate.  Part  of  those ^ut  up  by  Count  Ruhiford 
^at^OiMn«>v«its  JmerKiKd:.  fbr  a  4«ag  ^ittt^ifer  the  hiiU. 

This  garret,  which  was  fitted  upas  a  dormitory  for  some  of 

their  most  industrious  children,  was  so  very  low,  that  those 
^wJ^Q,  wibre  d6slrUM4  lo  ^kiap  ;m  i^  Wcrft^df  eiflikHM(|'J>iAr«  telt 

.been  «sed.ti>>pr9cui«  a  eiipply  ol"  it*  Tht  fiee^fisafy  yent\» 
<4«^k>n  jijS  oip^aiBed  !l^  n>efti^«f  ^  siiXH4i46d  v^sitical  wooden 
'Cube^  which>i  passing  throtigh  titie  r«ofo(  the  building,  pro- 
ject 3  or  4  ^^t  abovie  it,  and  <?QiTHnu<aicfiFte  ^ith  the  rocnn 
bek>w«  By  t  af  th€«c  tubei^  tplaoe^  ^  the  two  ends  «f  the 
^<iQra^<>ry)and  terauinatiHg  m  a  4<>ng  wopdea  boxes,  whicii 
4H-€.bpr^d  full  of  stjf^W  hol««»  andires^.en  ti^  floor  ^f  jtj^ 
ismoiK^  fc^ha|inpsp.hefic«k'>£r<)iHiwiijlO(ftt  isjQ»^^  i»t«  the 
^pooa,  while  the^f^iil  aif  isoarWed  ofiTby  i^eap^  of  thf  third 
:t44>e9  f)lacf d  over  the  middle  of  the'r^om^  whh  itel^W^r 
fl!|iefting  «v^  wibh  t^e  ceiling  ThU  ivkbe  is  fu raishefl^wi^ 
a  regisier,  or  damper^  The  v/hoH  of  this  maehinety  is  inade 
ef  wood-;  and  as  no  part  of  it  is  moveable,  except  the  r^- 
.  ^-^tgr,  it  is  iK>t«xpensive>  nor  liaW^ls»  b€  F**^  ftvit  of  erdw*. 
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the  same  titne>  instead  of  «»/ jiV/A,  their  foriner  al- 
lowance, they  have  two  thirds  tfM  tbeh  e^irningSft 
the  remaining  third  being  deemed  «^arly  ^aflicien,! 
to  defray  the  expense  of  machinery  and  superinten- 
dance^.  ,As  an  additional  cncourageinent, .  they 
■whose clothing  is  furnished  by  iheiycwn  ind^iistry, 
.arc  permitted  to  have  one  day  in  thcfweek  to.  go  o&t 
and  visit  their  friends  j  the ;  indulgence  t^ingfi-itt 
their  case,  not  liable  to  the  gcincral  objection,  tfe^t> 
whiles  Atey  were  outof  the  .house,  they  ofte»  xb^^ 
away  with  part  of  their  (dotbcsu  .;   ;  '    -    » 

OBSERVATIONS. 
The  labour  of  the  directoj-s  of  the  hoBsfe  6S  itf- 
;dustrY  at  DuhJiiiji  has  beien  extremely- dihiimshed 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  attention  ,4)f  authority^ 
and  of  responsibility  j  by  the  power  being  placed^ 
in  very  few  han4s>  (tnd  if  each  director  having  tht 
whole  merit  of  his  ouni  personal  exertions.  But,  where 
there  is  much  misery*  and  depravity  to  correct^ 

'    ^  It  is  liai^dly  possible  to  enter  into  a  detail  ef  the  late  im* 

•  prevemiimtsin  the  Dublin  house  of  ifidustry>  without  advert- 

•  ingto  the  general  situation  <)f  the  lower  class  of  our  fellow- 

•  subjects  in  Ireland.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  recently  done 
by  individuals!,  in  particuliar  districts;  by  Mr.  PeHiam,  in 

'  encouraging  the  industiy  and  good  habits  of  the  poor  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  in  tntrodncing  a  friendly  commu- 
nication between  them  and  their  moreopuleat  nei^hboitrs; 
ihidby  the  Speaker,  Mn  Foster,  in  the  promoticin  of 'agri- 

'  culture^  manufatrures,  and  conrmieFce.  Thcs*'  are  of  the 
highest  order  of'  national  improvement ;  and  afford  a  <fefr 
prospect,  that  what  is  sb  Well  begiSn,  will  be  pursued  with 
that  energy  and  perseveirance,  which  the  importance  of  the 
stibject  dethandsi — ^The  disadvantages  of  many  of/thepoor 
in  Ireland  originate  in  want  of  ddiication^  in  a  total  ignorance 

•  of  the  eomfprts  of  life/ and  a  consequent  indi£Ference<abo.i|it 
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which  appBArsr  to  have  been  the  case  wtth-the  pau- 
pers on  this  establishment,  it  is  requisite  that  pru- 
dence, activity,  firrftness,  and  perseverance,  should 
all  be  employed,  as  they  hare  been  in  this!  instance, 
•much  to  the  honour  of  the  dire^ctors,  .  , 

:  It  must  give  greiat  satisfaction  tp  ev^ry  one,  yffha 
is  aware  that  religlony  morality,  industry,-and  pru« 
dence,  have,  like  the  arts,  a  common  bond  of  union, 
and  produoc  their  full  effects  in  those  instances  only 
fwbere  they  net  in  concert,  to-  observcy  tji^t  ifi  thif 
establishment,  wbtjre  there  arfi  so  many  Roman 
CatlwJics,  objects  of  its  protepUon>  there  i«  a^  priest 
of' their  own  persuasion^  provided  for  their  reli* 
gious  improvement.— No  reform  ^f  the  poor  cai| 
be  compUt^Iy  brought  about,  witt|out  tjie  aid  of 
RELiDroN.-r-This  must  be  the  fpundfltkn  of  every 
thing  effectual,  to  be  done,  for  them,:'— the  super*- 
structure  should  be  aid>  encourageq^ea^,  and  dis^ 
tinction,^      ♦  ...         ';   ;        .  -  ;  ,, 

them.  With  sudi  persons,  the  spur  th;it  should  impel  them 
to  ^ct\ot\i-dnd:ihebohd  that  shOtiU  ionUctt  them  witisijciety,  stth 
wanting.  Having  neither  property,  nor  the  means  of  pre- 
serving k— <oi>#<iiog  in  thp  mildness  of  the  cliniate,m  the 
fertilifty.pf,  ihe  spil,  and  in  the  facility  of  pbtainuig  ,thop9 
mere  nec^sarifspf  existence  with  which  tlney  are  accmaint^^ 
--rwhat  ^curity  can  their  country  possess  for  conduct,  vyha^ 
•Jippnlseto  indiistryandexc|rtipn.?;— Tfie  nec^fsary  yert^^d^^ 
,-trthfi  iQtKo/diiGtion  of  a  proper  system  of'^duca^ion,ofJtiab\^ 
^^.cle^nliniess,  Jipd  of  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  lif^'ras  ap^ 
-plieji  to,  food,  habitations  and  clotlies  j-^t^,^  exteiidihg  ofttve 
pow^er  of  acquiring  pi operty,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
it;— r*he  proinoting  of  more  connection,  and  more,  inter;- 
course  of  ^indness  and,  benevolence,  between  the  dilFereiit 
l*jmk&  of  jlife  ;---tfaese  are  nieasi^res^  which  tec^xxire. ^superior 
taUn^  ^d ,  indJustry  to  arrange  and  coudu<;:t  t-j-uae^surej^, 
.  eseeptial,  fnoty^^'^ftly  to^the;  j^ofperi'ty  ot  Inel^iidi  bvjt^.y 
the  present  crisis,  to  the  seci^^ty  >9f  ^-r^^  ^ritim.^  ^  ^'   ^ '», 
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•  !;In  Tetpedt  also  of' that  isttperstnicture,  tUe  ar^s 
rangetnent  ih  'tt|e  Dublin  house  of  induaii^j  is  wts^ 
ftiHl  judicious.  The  aid  and  encouragements^ 
given  t^ifidusftry,  ini  this  instance,  have  exceeded 
those  of  any  sim4I»r  estabKshmefit.  But  the  pe«^ 
feulfef  feaWw  of ■  thd  li^istitfufidn,  is  tii  dhiinction 
rf  eidsHis  partkularfy  that  of  the  separate  fttid  fai 
Voured  ^ LASS  OF  mekit; — which  must,  graJ* 
dually/ become  an  object  of  ambition  to  every 
pei»son  iH  the  house,  to*  the  amendment  (i^ven  of  the 
tht^s*  idl^,  and  tft^  m6st>prbfligatei  '      » 

J  Thd  ffegulation  which- .fixes  (rts  at  HAtoWrghJ 
theii-  statidafrfof  4hteco*m6n  dict>  below  what  may 
fee  obtained  By  'the  earnings  of  the  industrious 
lab6urer  out  <jf  the  hfifuse,  h  desterving-  of  obser* 
Vation,  and  of  imitation  ih  England^  Much  injury 
Is  done  to  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  English 
tf<3ttager,  not 'raferely  by  ^he  Wanton  and  ostentatious 
profuseness  of  the  rich  and  vain,  but  also  by  th* 
gross  and  offensive  waste,  that  is  apparent  in  most 
if  our  workhouses  and  public  charities. 

*  Oi^  system  has  been  rather  to  pPfvent  crim^  by  pu- 
ijfshjneiits,  than  to  encourage  virtue  and  induarry  by 
rewards.  If  the  latter  were  brought  more  into  action,  Hie 
^rrficVwouM  be  less  necessary.  Pumshment  and terrormay 
"deter  fiGim  crimes,  but  reward  and  incitenocnt  should  bi 
'addei,*  as  stimulants  to  virtue.  The  certainty,  or  the  dread-, 
of  being  handed  for  it,  may  prevent  a  man  from  com*- 
tAitting  a  "robbery  or  a  murder ;  but  neither  the  gallows,  nor 
any  pf  the  minor  class  of  punishment^,  will  cvor  promoie  }«• 
dustry,  prudence,  cleanliness,  morality,  or  religion.  **  M^A 
♦*  deters  by  fe«t»-  of  punishment  j  but  the  l5eity  likcw'l$e 
'**  invites  by  the  hdpe  of  rewards."— I  copy  these  last 
words^  from  a  letter  or  tny  friend,  Mr.  Pfenn,  of  Sitok^ 
^d^;  who  has  discussed  this  subject  very  fully,  in  hill 
"  Timely  Appeal,"  p.  *«-r.*46.  ^  .     '^ 
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It  IS  no  small  merit  in/tW  directors  (I  wish  I 
could  offer  our  public  establishments  in  England 
the  same  tribute  of  Commendation)'  that  they  hare 
teadily  adopted'  the  improvements  suggested  by 
Count  Rumford;  and,  by  attention  and  jproper 
management^  have  given  them  their  due  success. 
They  have  taken  the  full  benefit  of  his  assistance  in 
respect  of  the  diet  of  the  house— of  the  boilers  and 
oven  which  he  has  constructed  for  them — and  of  the 
^  economical  mode  which  he  has  suggested  of  warmr 
ing  and  purifying  the  air  of  their^  larger  room^ 
The  introduction  of  his  improvements  into  al^ 
our  fubUc  establishments y  particularly  those  \xxhf 
provements  which  contribute  to  temper  apd  sweetem 
the  air  in  crowded  buildings^  would  be  an  impor^ 
tant  and  national  benefit.  I  ndeed,  I  ^kt>  unreaspnablp 
enough  to  wish>  that  the  other  classes  of  society  in 
!Englandy  instead  of  being  kept  from  the  habitation^ 
of  the  poor  by  their  want  of  cleanliness,  and  by  thp 
dread  of  offensive  of  contagious  air,  would  cxe^i 
themselves  effectually  in  assisting  and  enabling  tkem 
to  correct  th^  evil, 

lUjan.  I799, 
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Extract  from  an  amount  if  a  provision  for  Chimney 
Sweepers'  B^ys,  at  Kingston  upon  Thames,  ^/Vif 
ciurvations.    By  tie  Bishot  of  Dvr^AM,^ 

In  August,  1798,  a  Sunday  Schoot,  bstablisKed  at 
Kingston,  was  extended  to  the  relief  and  ihstru<i- 
tion  of  the  Chimney  Sweeper's  Boys  in  that  place. 
They  are  indeed  few^  in  number,  but  they  had: 
been  left  (as  in  most  parts  of  EngUnd' tnos^  unfor- 
tunate boys  ire)  without  the  means  of  deapHness 
or  of  education,  and-  without  ei^ther  exampte*  or  in- 
struction to  induce'  religious  or  morar  habits*  at 
that  age  which,  wherever  justice  is'dohe  to  the 
human  character,  ought  to  be  the  season  of  pre- 
paration fdr  life.  ;        ,  '     ,        '^  ' 

They  \\zd  been*  n6t  bnly  destitute  of  instruction, 
but,  in  some  decree, ^clothing  ;  and,' when  unsm- 
ployedi  were  left  to  Wander^  almost^  In  9,  state  of 
iiafoVe,  excludeid'*ifrom  the  advaritages  of  rational 
intf  iCSinstianTjeihgs.— In  order  that  ttiey  might  be 
in  proper  condition  to  appear  in  ihi  school,  a  lady 
in  the.  neighbourhood,  distinguisheif  ^as  rKucti* by 
her  benevolence  as  her  rank,  clothed  each  of  these 
poor  objects  in  the  following  manner. 
A  jacket  and  pair  of  trowsers  of  coarse 

blue  cloth.       -  -  -         o  10     6 

Two  shirts         -  -  -070 

A  pair  of  shoes  -  -  040 

A  hat  -  -  -023 
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^    Besides  this  ^he  seht  to  crfch  chimney  gwcepeA 
liouse^       '  •  .': 

A  straw  paillasse  -  -  i    ^''  o 

lA-pair  cf  blankets  -  -        o  i^    o 

^A  ^^ihiftg  tub    .  i  -  -       :     -      '  o     6    6 


and  a  weekly  allowance*  of  a  quarter  ofa  pound  of 
soap.  r:    :       —  .       ' 

f  The  boy«  are  altcidy  improving  iri  their  reirf- 
ing,  and  soaii  of  thetn  are  now  beginning  toj>ead 
in  the  New  Testatnenti  They  are  acquirfng  ha- 
bits of  cleanliness  and^^ilttemioA9  ^nd  theil*  m^nneit 
^and  mtirals  are  already  v«ry  greatly  imptoy^A;  * 
This  school,  or -raiher  the  part  thAt^^r^pect^ 
chimney  sweepers'  Boys,  is  under  the  direction  of 
ia  committee:of  eight  persons,- together  with  ^  mas^ 
ur  and  mistress  appointed  by  them,  tn  Brick -lane, 
Kingston.  ji     •        -  .      j 

-.   ;  '.       •       ■:  I'    .  '     '  .  •       •   .  .    ' 
i  OBSERVATIONS.     ' 

The  above  is  stated  for  the  considdratioii'Of  the 
inbsabitaQJtsi  o£  country  «townf  ;^  where  ^^*simiiai: 
provision  for  these  unfortunate  objects  might  be 
very  usefully  $nd  efffectiiaMy  made,  with  ^ry,li|tle 
.expense  or  t,rwble.  /^hc, remedy  is  so  simple,  and 
so  easily  applied,  that  1  flatter  myself  thM  the 
cxamp^e.  need,  only  be  given,  rand  that  it  will 
gradually'  be'  a^^Opted  iri  most  Coufntry  towns  ih 

'lipgi^nii.!!'. ■  ;,■  /i ,  I.,  i" '  V  ., .., .;/;,;  .'"■;, /  .'. .  r 

.-    To  afford  that  dlegrce  of  dttefltipti/^tid  itfief^  In 
London,  whicTi  tltese  boys  are  entitled  to  in,  policy. 
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i^s  well  aiS'in  jtiiti^ci-thc  prpvt$ioii$  10  be  iMad^  for 
them  will  be  rather  more  complicated,  and  will 
'f  equire  some  consideratioa.  But  there  i$  no  grekt 
,5lif{iculty  in  what  is  to.be  done;  Prelection  and 
,f ducati^n  during  the  period  of  apprenticeshipy  and 
,  the.  means  of  livelihood  when  that  period  expires 
vat  the  ngc  of  sixteen,  are  all  the  essential  parts  of 
the  plan.  If  these  were  attaioed,  ei^en  in  a  qualified' 
degree,  the  general  condition  of  a  chimney  sweeper's 
hoy  would  a<)t  be  a  situ^iOn  of  more  siifferii^  and 
di^dv^nta^,  than  that  of  pery)as  in  many  other 
^tuations  in  life  ;  ^nd  (without  any  offensive  coai- 
f»arjison,  {  hope,  l.m^y  addj,  not  sitbject  to  more 
hardship  or  danger,  than  the  initiation  into  that 
dignU^daitd  honourable  ;|m)fcssion,  from  which 
jUie  British  natiofi  does  tiqw  derive  so  much  secu- 
jrityi  and  such  distinguished  glory ;  and  in  whkfa 
the  first  families  in  this  country  are  desirous  of 
inscribing  their  children. 

It  would  produce  a  material  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  chimney  sweeper's  boy,  and  in  the 
character  of  the  trade,  if  the  practice  of  crying  the 
streels*  was  entirely  discontinued,  and  if  £aitulie8 

*  Ijf  the  practice  of  cryiagthe  streets  was  discontioue^y 
and  thcl)6ys  were' properly  inspected  and  protected,  mas- 
ters v»ouId  then  take.no  more  apj^remices  than  they  had  em- 
ployment for  s  the  boys  woidd  not  live  upon  the  charky 
of  spectators  in  the  streets,.  tHe  practice  of  letting  them  out 
itfOYild  no  4onger  prevail,'  and  the  masters  woiud  become 
^rtspectable  and  comfortable,  and  take  a  re^fulai:  and  su^ 
*tionary  place  in  society.  "The  difficulty  with  regard  & 
their  getting  apprentices  would  also  be  removed  Half  t»f 
the  clmibing  boys  art  ao^  ^chased:  fvoxti  p^ffiy  an^  tlHte. 
ratb  parentsl-^Xhis  note  is  added  upon  the  suggestion  ^f 
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could  bb  mdmced,:  a$  in  other  tmife^^  'td  efpploy 
ibose  masftefSy.  whsse  tkaractirs  art  i^Huii  in  tii 
mghbourhasd.   There  is  hearly  a^iniich  reason  for 
scttding  nauiid  tHc  bricUajer's  lad,  with  his  bod 
df  mortar  art4  a  few  brick*,  screaming  his  master 
into  that  employment  which  neither  hi6  shttation 
or  character  would  otfaeirwise  given  him  ahy  prei 
fensioii  to,. as  the  loading  wnh  his  bag  and  imple^ 
roents  of  trade,  a  little  child  already  suffering  6y 
dirt,  hungbf,  cold,  atid  the  .Watit  tX  domestic  com* 
fort ;  and  sending  him  to  icKsturb  the  streets  by  his 
cries,  till  some  imknow'n  persoil  calls  him  in,  and 
employs  him  in  his  trade.  Ho^vmuch  better  wouki 
it  be  (not  to  notice  the  danger  to  personal  and  do^ 
mestic  security  from  such  inmates)  that  ^^spectable 
tnen,  Rk0  Mr.  Porter,  should  be  settled  in  evcty 
neighboorM)od ;    their    characters    and    conduce 
known ;    and   that  any  orders  for  Employment 
should  be  sent  the  day  before,  so  th^t  the  master 
mijght  arrange  his  bcqrB'  time  for  the  ertsuing  day^ 
fn  the  same  maimer,  and  with  the  same  regularity^. 
as^  in  other  trades  ;  instead  of  their  being  exhausted 
atid  destroyed.  In  the  very  act  of  applying  for  em^ 
ployment.    If,  indeed,  it  were  in  the  power  of 
every  master  to  shew  such  bo^sas  Mf.  Porter*«i 
we  shotild  have  a  succession  of  hardy  and  intrepid 
feds  formed  for  the  navy,  and  for  those  sitXKittons; 
in  which  early  habits  of  actmty  a&d  enterprtze  aic 
jibsolutely  necessary,  , 

•    It  has  been  a^ndpal  <^eet<tfMr.  Porter  V* 

^  :The  fclfewiHg  is  a  passage  iiv  a  l«t»r  frpm  a  near  re*, 
lattda  of  tW  lady  ^xM  te  jii'Hic^begiiiiiiQg  of  ^fluaP^^lv 
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iifi^,  tbatrboy^.sippremked  to;  his  trade  shbuld  in 
future  be  protected  and  secured  from.those  diseases, 
bardsbip»9  ^aad  dangers,  from  which,  he,  by  extra* 
br^nary.  energy  of  mind  aad  body, j.and^by  the 
mercy  of  God^  ha»  beeii.  eininentjy  preserved.^ 
With  this  viQwhe-has  prepared,.  i6  concert  with 
^  s^n^e  oth^s  of  hi;S  trad^,.  a  ^Ua  for  its-fj^«lation  ; 
a  brief  derail  of  ivbipb  will;  employ  the  lenjaihdcif 
of  this  Paper.      ,:.  ;  ;;      :   .1      .  :     :  .. 
-    Mrt  Porter:  coinm<?ac^hiS5>fltateBncnt  by  a  gpne*. 
ral  ap|)robatioa.  of rthfi  act  rfo? j  the  relief  of  dtmbing 
boys,  as  far  as.  the: .  provisions'  extend  ;  but  bb-r 
serves,,,  that:  .these  v,p*javisibn«f  atCi,  not  complied 
whh  by  .a  majority  lof. the  Mfjaster«ai»  j  the.  ^radci 
cithei:  as^^^ithfi  d<^ing,,lodgiiigi..QmifoQdrof  theij? 
apprentic^js ; — Th4t.suflFering  a^/i^r^hip  arp  nof 
necessarily  iocid^nt  to  the  Uad9,bi>t.^i^ merely 
from  the  wapt  qf  .pr^pier  interpal   regulations; 
which  would  soon  rep^edy;  tjaq  evil>  QTheif  jdistresf, 
tioweven  when'  t^y  q^  t^^ir  ip^isters,  a|  Ac.e^ 
pir^tjbp  of  tbei*"  apprqi)itifips|iip,,  qp  ;f ttajping;  the 
iigeof;p6  yearfe  requifes  some  c^n^ibkutofy, assise 
tf^tk^e  from*  the  ':pvbU<^ ;  ^^b^y  b?i?\g^  then ;  i^i^'WMl 
jwop^y J  without  jfrien<^s,yaijd  ivi^hoi^  th^^  .fiie;^ns 
pt;Ca,p.^i,ty,  of  9C;p»p^tion^>  Xoip^ovifie  a*£eneral 
isystcmlof  reli^fi  U  is,  propose^,  tl^t  tjie  ma^t^rsan 
the  metropolis:  sballi(witbvtbe  .^PHfribfutioe'^f  ai| 
annual  guinea  ft;Qm)ioopr^ry  n«iembers)forfla;jh^n]^ 

to  .General  Conway,  in  Novembefyi7^'4.  *' "  t  Havfe  be^h 
^<  tUese  '{^0  jeait^  wi^bing  to  iromp^f/nic^^L^Qilpatj^r. 
«<  Porter's  plan  for  alleviating  the  woes  of  chimney  sweepers ; 
^^bwt'*never  could  inaJl^e  an  iflipr^ssipnon  .thf?^  people.'* 
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?0R    CHIMNEY    SWEEPERS^   BOY*.        11^ 

selves  into  a  friendly  society /or  the  protection  of 
climbing  boys  during  their  apprenticeships ;  and 
for  raising  a  funkf  to  place  but  in  occupations,  at 
the  age  of  sixtecn/the  boys  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers: the  business  of  the  society  to  be  conducted 
by  a  committee,  which  shall  be  elected  by  and  out 
of  the  honorary  and  other  members  ;  and  from 
which  a  sub-committee  of  masttrs  shall  be  ap- 
^intedl  toinspedt  th^  bedfting,  dothiAg  and  accom* 
modatlon,  of  the  St^prentice^  of  all  misters  belong)- 
iiig  to  the  sociiety,  andUo  report  whether  they  arfe 
<?onformable  to  thei^  irtd^ntur^sof  ajiprehticeship, 
and  to  the  regulations  of  the  act ;  and  to  hear  any 
complaints  of  the  boys,  tp  inquire  as  to  apprentice^- 
-^Kps,  and  to,  ajipTy  to  the  thagi^rates  iii  those 
erases  whete  the  aCt  df  Tariianaent  refftains  un^ 
€Xccuterf.  •  ■    V  e-*     ' 

Such  is  a  ihort  =outlhi6  of  a  plan,  which  will 
■Sdon  be  given  more  at  length  ;  and  for  the  ftiither- 
unce  of  which,  by  contributihg  as  honorary  mem- 
bers, the  humanity,  policy,*  and- jtifstke^  of  the 
''puWi<^> ''vill  soon-be  applied  *o; 
•  -    tdthMaji  1799,    ^  '  .    4    .         . 
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JSxtract'/rom  mi  ^cgupt  of  ibe  regards  given  bf  4hf 
.  ^^v^^^tK^^gr'^mltUariil  S<iciiij4o  the  industrious  ^nd 
,^  .^i3^ri^/>^jf(wr.'i^  Thomas. BERNARD,  Bsq. 

j^t  a  general  aaeeting  of  the  n^^embers  of  the  Sits- 
^x  agricultural  $oc4^ty,,held  at  Le^es  ^  ^he  1 5th 
sA  October,  I7^&i^  a  variety  pf  liberal  atxl  ^sefui 
^eniilifras  in  agriculture  were  offered  to  ^  far- 
cft^rs  in  ^t  neighbourhood.  .T,ogi;vc  the' detnil  of 
^tbescj  and  toexfxlainat  length  their  benefiqial  efi- 
feet  upon  agricnlt^f ill  i{Bpi;oy«ti;ient9  o^igte  af  pcaf 
Xq  be  an^PvasiQH  fjf-  tjie  province?  of  the  JBoard  of 
jAgficuhurei  Tiie  Tcwsffd^t  givon-  by  the  saijai^  I9<>r 
jq^f^y^  fpi;  ^ncour^fag  the  industry,  yirtue,  an^ 
good  habits  of  the  poor,  are  so  judiciously  arrangod^ 
pn4  f»  vy&ll  dires::ted,^at  I'v«nt(u^'to£ubmh  -them 
Jto  ti>f  iteader  4  trusting  that  tj^ey  wiU  in^it  ^tt^%* 
,tfoa  a^<^  imkati^^n  fn  ^reiy  p^rt  ^of  the  Jcitigdoiip^ 
3ifieycar%ffiip^l(|w§ :, ;.  .  -^  ,v'i:  -  .^?  '■  '  i 
That  fifteen  guin§^sthe  tpiMenJto  fiye:lalb9U«?erH4 
who  shall  have  brought  up  to  the  age  of  twd  J^rs, 

*  At  this  meeting  there  were  present  the  Earl  of  E^- 
mont,  Lord  Viscount  Gage,  Lord  Sheffield,  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Pelham,  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  and  most 
of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  county. 

f  The  reader  will  find  both  advantage  and  pleasure,  in 
perusing  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  of 
the  Sussex  society,  for  the  preceding  year.  He  will  find  it 
in  this  and  in  the  succeeding  notes. — Those  given  for  la- 
bourers bringing  up  the  greatest  number  of  children  with 
the  least  proportionate  parish  relief,  were  as  follows : — Five 
guineas  to  William  Funnell  of  Barcombe  ;  eleven  children 
to  the  age  of  fourteen,  tea  of  whom  are  now  living,  and 
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fhe  ^sotcst  Atunber.of  cfaiMren^  iii  habits  of  inlus- 
iry,  with  the  least  ^ris^portionate  nelief  fnxn  tltt 
{wtishf  w«. .  !  .r 

To:tb&sna^tdesemDg  -.       five-^^inewj  *' 

..  .id  ..  .-v  /.  :  ;.*.'/.  .'  -;:  .  .four -dJt  to. '..'.' ^ 
.  jd.  -r  :.  -  *  .  «  ■  thtieeditfo;  -J 
.  :4lh''.       .    •...      :*-.,..-,..  ^  .  twodiktcH"-' 

5th  -  -'     '    :    -.  Ofl6«tttt(y«-    '^ 

Tiiftf , cortffioMes  to  U  signed  ky  tW9 .PtMte -qfi  Jie\  pttrkifial 
inhfibitantfi  ofiht  parish  or  parishes  jpkere  the  claimant  fifi^re- 
side(tf  during  the  bringing  up  0/ his  family ;  and  if  any  claipants 
are  possessed  of  property ^'^  such  property ^  with  the  maimef  in 
in  ofKith* they  Scainedlt,  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate.*'  "1 

^vcr  bftWiue  iteoei#ed  kiffirilwi  fram^the  {>amfa.4-Fm]r 

guineas  Xo  Charies  ^aoks,  of  Littie  HprsJ^d,;  ^ kv^P  cjiul,^ 
wen  ab<We  tw&^eaLrs,  aitd  one  eigHt^n  monies  old,.  a»a 

guineas  to  Richar^l  Bartbolmew  of  K.ing;stoni  n^ar  I^we$i 
deven  chitdren ;  havingfec'eived Z^.  rerierfrom  th*e  pknsp 
ip  tfwtpt^*s\9i  y«itf*.-*^iTO.  gurwrai  .to'Willlaiil)Uxi0pi^f 
,  Hcathtield  ;  eleven  children  ;  haying  .rcceivied^i^.  i^*.i;c^ 
lief  from  the  parish  in  ten*yearsi-^,'\n<l  one  guinea  to  Wii- 
Jmm».  iSsams^'  {;aught0H ;  eight  chiUlren ;  Jiavin£ '  received 
two  pviif  of  chijtirens'  shoes  relief  from- thp  pWaXfc-,     ';" 

•It  may  not  be  unnecessary^to  observe,  thaf  id  inquirjng 
into 'the  piiority  ofxilaiias  of  lahi)iirers;ihi|viDg.t>r4aghi  up 
Jar^e  families  wnhout  p^roc^ial  reiicL  it  shkouLd  be  s^^^fyf 
Gained  whether  the  party'  h'a^  not  -had  the  bfehcfiit  of  legacies, 
bequests,  or  property,  derived  from  a:.y  other  source,  than 
th^  s»7i^gfi  of  ik^r  wwa  hicUofry^  S^ime.  ^isch  ica^et  wciw 
^^iflteotionally  Emitted  tV;^  undue  preference  tiie  finl 
year  of  the  distribution  of  the  JMtbStn  pr«QUiims  ;  and  at  i« 
no^  to  be,  wondf»-qd  a^  that  tr'iendi  and  neighbours  shduld 
be  disposed  tocpnccal  a  cifCum^iHH:^,  which  might  pirci 
vent  the  party  receiviog  t^  bisncllt.^- the  pveniiuiPitiitfl 
the  neighbourhood  ^l^c^diiof  it. — Property  4C<yiiM;:ed(b)F 
iiidustry  «od  eci)t)0(m^:shwl4  r<ither  be  cofiatdered  itf  a  j:ie» 
c0muK:iid;U)ipii,  {h«A  »»  w  fiKti*»fiioa,'Uf  preiAiwus  of  Ak 
description.  .  ^  /  ■         p 

*  it  is  fiuggefiied  that  tbe/certi6oate  «lioqldl»e  .roqiiired 
in  this  itt^tjtnpe  t«.  |;<>r:riiti>er  further;  ..liod   t«r  ftp^ify 
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That  ten  guineas'  be  given  to  four  wives,  or 
widows  of  labourers,  who  shalt  have  done  th« 
greatest  number  of  days'  work  in  husbandry,^  bci 
tween  the  ad  day  of  October,  1798,.  and  the  ad 
day  of  October,  17-99.  Such  number-of  days,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  the  women 
shall  have  been  employed,  to  be  stated  in  certificates 
from  their  employers  ;  vtTi, 
.  To  the  most  industrious         -        four  guineas* 

Od  -  -.  -'         tliree  ditto. 

3d        -  •  a.  two  ditto. 

4th        -  -  -        ohc  ditto. 

That  five  guineas  be  given  to  two  household 
men  t  servants  employed  in  husbandry,  under  the 
age  of  25  years,  who  ^hall  have  r^eived  wages 
during  the  greatest  number  of  years  (not  less  than 
five)  in  the  same  service,  and  shall  produce  satis- 
ifaotory  certificates  from  their  masters  erf  their  con- 
tinued good  behaviour ;  viz* 
..  To  the  first        -  -  three  guineas. 

To  the  second         ^  -        .     -      two    ditto. 

Thatifiye  guineas  be  given  to  two  household 
men  serv'ant^  ^  employed  in  husbandry,  above  the 
!    !•     ./.    ••'-  \  ■      ■>      . 

whether  the  claimant  has  not  been  asstited  by  any  legactest 
inquests^  or  other  property  derrvedfrim  any  other  source  than 
thti  savings  of  his  own  industry, 

.  •  The  following  was  the  distribution  of  th'*s  premium, 
to  labourers' wives  or  widows,  for  the  prccedmg  year;— ^ 
Four  guineas  to  Mary  Blunt,  widow,  of  Lamberhurst,  1 85 
days.— Three  guineas  to  MarV  Carver,  wife,  of  Tillington, 
124.  days.-*.Two  guineas  to  ^iary  TaylOfr,  wife,  of  Chailey, 
•111  days.— And  one.  guinea  tia  Mairy  May,'wife;^(agjed  75 
years)  of  Hatfield,  86  days. 

'     f  For  this  premium  there  was  rto  claimarit  last  year. 
%  This  premium  was  given  in  the  preceding  year>  to  the 
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age  of  25  years,  who.  shall  have  lived  the  greatest 
iitimb$.tro£  years » (not  less -than  seven)  .in  tlie  same- 
9^riiat^  -aod  .shall ;  {troduce .  satisfactory  .certrficates 
from  Atin  jnastef s>  cf  their  contiimed  good  beha*. 

]  To  the  first      '  -        ,   /  -  -.      :    three:  guineas. 

To  the  second        -  -      two;MKtto..'  .i 

Thiit  ten  guineas  be  given  to  three  latouTers, 
vrho.^halJ,fV»iih  the  assistance  of  their  wivis^atid 
ciifldreAuitd^ril^  y^iw  jrfagfii  '^vitixkinffhyMA, 
during.' th«>  ueKtr  l\^fye9li.'if awv  ^he  nniQst  f  i?i«fitey,!  ia  [ 
propoi^ion  :to*  the  prices  at  which  they  iriiall  /Have  [ 
tsikpB  ijheir  work,*/  C^rtifi<>^te^  40  bej.signie^  hjr . 
tbieir  emplpyeirs ;  .v«5.      .         ^o        .  .•>  >  •     »     ■■.'* 

To  the  first        - '      . ;   .;>...:.::  five  guiBjoas* 
.,TQ;th?TS^pnd      ,      -       .      -        :thre$,l^it.l'(|: 

To  tiifi  third        -  .  AYfoMUK 

two  foltowmg  ^crsonr: — Three  guineas  to  Jifhlcy  Warliey, 
servant  to  Mr.  T.  Richman  of  Barcorabe,  33  years*— Aiid 
two  guineas  to  James  Tickn^^  serVdnt*t6  Mr.  johti  King^' 
of  Wisborough  Green,  31  years.  '  » 

*  This  premnint.was> drsttfbuired,!  the  prscedtng •  yjsarr in 
the  following  manner : — Five  guineas  to  Joshua/Gomniery, 
labouivr.to  Mr,  Williah^tanlrav«<ff.^rillaAgton)  having 
earned,  with,  the  aisfstsiftce  of  ^dkm^tj  aiid  £>ur  children ' 
under  ten  ytars  of  age,  for  >  -  -  .,      -     .  i 

Reaping  a*  acres,  i  rood)  and  35  perch^  of  i  * 

*  wheat, /at  7i'.  6i  per^acre  •      --i  «.•  -  .  .    /  a*  S'  >'^^ 
Mowing  snd>  cocking<3  acres  and.  i  iodd  of       '    <      [ 

.  barley,  at. a^.  per  acre  <       ..'U.   ^    '*     '    o    6    6 
Cocking  2  acres  and  1  roods  of  barky,  at  xi. 

'per  acre    '''•.•»...•     .••-■/  j        o    a    6 

MoWibg.  ahdcodung  4  acres  of  okts>  at  «f« .  . ' 

.     . /acoe/  '       '■-./     !    '•, -^r;      •*.:;'        -' .».-  ;-©  •  a   ''o^  t 

;  .:    .     :l    (■,';•     .i  '    .  »  1^1  ^' 

^  £.  T4<!Jtf  onr  Jto^a^  aiT«f *    .  r.  .  i  9    5     S) 

V  Three  gmncasl  to  Wiliiam  TompMtt,  (labourer  to  Mr.  > 

'    *     ."     ■         ■'''  I       .     I  ;        .....  « 
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^anls  gtvert  to'th^se  uirfer ^h^"^^  of  25^  itofild 
liavi  a  mor^  bencfrcia!  tfen^eticy  tRahVltose 'to  elder* 
servants ;  as  a  person  wfio  has  conducteii  himselif 
Steadily  and  regularly, until  five -and-Xwenty,,  has 
generally  ?if^9yired,  an^I  .f5l^/t)l.e.*^e^efit  of,  je^Iar 
and  steady  habits  in  life.  The, society  .wis^hed  al^o 
to  put  4n  .en4jQ  the  <jU5*pn>,  pf  .^eryjaofp  ^ihgi^ipg 
their  plac^?  ^very  jear  j  a  qustjoitvv^ry^prcvaie^it.in 
all  coi^ntry  services,  and  contributing  m.i|ch  to  ir-, 
regular  habits  of  life. 

.  ,".  .  OBSERVAtIO^[S•  .  .  '  . 
.  It  cannot  be  too  often  ^?jpeated','|ft^^^  promote 
virtu*  and  good  habits^^  among  our  EerlloAV^^-subjects, 
rewaj-ds  ■  and  Incitenfients  must  be  inade  use  of ; — 
that,'  tho  punishment  and  terror  inty  deter  from 
lyr^minal  Wnd'airociou^  a'ctipns'j  .y^^^  in 

the' cottager:  a-  luferiort  Une  0/  cowduef^-^to  give 
cxi^tenc^  to'any  ^egr^e  of ,  exertion  , and  prudence 
beyond  the  commonlihe  of  medioority>-*— and  to ioi* 
press  in  the  nii^d,  jjhd'fii  indelibly,  in  the  heart, 
regular  and  principled  habits  of  liftt,»-Hrewan!, 
cdpinendgtioti,  and  ^iicdur^gem 
ln*ed,  if  wc  would  preserve  those  blessings  which 
Prpticfence  has.Ve^towed  on  this  favoured  island, 
it  is  nece$9ar}i;  that  the  higher  classes*  of  soicietj 

Conditions  of 'tKemt  to  those  p^nbris  who'  arc  qualified  to. 
apply  as  cwimante ;  and  will  Assist  ihejxi  in  forwarding  their 
cfeims,  and  p^r^cularly  in  n?akuig,but'a  proper  sut,emiw . 
**^!?}Fu^^f?.^P^  ,^  certificate  q%  the  truth  ©f  it,  in  a  ckar 
and  sjiu^facfojj^y  j^jincrv  :  .  , ,      •'   '-  , 
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^ould  be  immediately  awakened  td  the  duty  of  as^ 
slsting,  by  every  exertion  in  their  power,  the  prc- 
▼alence  of  industry,  prudence,  morality,  and 
religion,  aftiong  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow -sub-* 
jects.  To  this  desired  effect,  disinterested  kindness, 
«nd  well  directed  encouragement,  are  indispensablo 
requisites.  Without  them,  wordis  and  actions  ars 
but  empty  professions ;  and  the  poor  and  uneducated 
cottager  will  never  profitably  receive  that  instruc- 
tion, whidits  not  enforced  by  the  example  of  the 
feacher. 

ft  is  the  misfoi^une  of  this  country,  and  it  has 
I>e0nibe  calamity,  and  it  may  prove  the  destruction, 
"bf  Ireland,  that  the^iflerent  classes  of  society  have 
not  a  sufficient  bond  and  connection  of  intercourse ; 
that  they  want  that  frequent  communication  of 
kindness  and  benefit,  and  that  reciprocal  good  will 
iand  esteem,  which  (except  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Worst  of  beings)  must  always  resuh  from  rational 
creatures  possessing  the  means  of  knowfng,..and  ap- 
preciating, each  other's  good  qualities  and  utility^ 
When  that  does  not  take  place,  the  unfortunate 
consequence  is  that  neither  of  jthe  parties  docs 
justice  to  the  other.  The  rich  do  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  virtues  of  the  poor  ;  nor  are  the  latter 
aware  of  the  real  and  affectionate  interest,  which 
many  of  the  higher  classes  in  England  feel  for 
their  concerns.  But  that  is  not  all :— »The  rich  be- 
come less  useful,  because  they  undervalue  their 
own  influence  and  power  of  doing  good :  and  the 
poor  are  often  degraded  m  their  own  opinion,  and 
debase^!  in  character^  hy  the  persuasion,  that  they 
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neither  possess,  or  are  entitled  to,  the  esteem  and 
commendation  of  the  other  ranks  in  life. 

The  scarcity  of  wh*at  corn  in  the  two  preceding; 
nvinters,  contributed  to  remove,  *  for  a  time,  those 
\injust  and  injurictos  prejudices.  But' that  effect 
cannot  be  permanent^  without  attention  and  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  the  rich :  and  in  no  way  can 
they  employ  that  attention  and  exertion  better, 
than  by  bestowing  publicly,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
country,,  praise  and  reward  to  the  godd  cotiduct  of 
the  poor ;  and  by  raising  a  spirit  of  virtuous  and . 
honofiriEible  emulation  among  them. 

To  these  suggestions  on'  the  encouragement  to 
be  given  to  the  virtues  of  the  poor,- and  on  the  in- 
tercourse of  kindness  which  should  take  place 
between  them  and  the  rich,  I. shall  add,  upon 
charity  in  general,  a  few  observations,  which  apply 
more  peculiarly  to*  the-  present  subject. — In  the 
Conduct  of  every  charitable  fund,  it  is  very  c;$sential, 
that  we  should  have  in  view  the  rule  adopted  at 
Hamburgh,* — "  that  if  the  manner,  in  which  relief 
**  is  given,  is  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  becomes,  in 
**  effect,  a  premium  to  sloth  and  profligacy." — ^AU 
the  evils  that  rf/V  attend  the  indiscriniinate  charity 
of  our  religious  foundations  before  the  Reformation, 
when  the  idle  and  the  profligate  had  always  a  mo- 
nastic gate  to  which  they  might  apply  for  that  food 
that  they  ought  to  have  procured  by  their  own  in- 
dustry,— a  period,  when  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the 
country  were  relaxed  and  debilitated  by  the  warmth 
of  misapplied  charity,-— all  those  evils  must  at  this, 
*  See  the  Seventh  Report  of  the  society. 
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«nd  at  crcry  hour,  attend  the  uninrise  and  capri- 
cious administration  of  relief  to  the  necessitous: 
and  it  is  not  merely  that  those  who  are  relieved  are 
thereby  rendered  indolent  and  helpless,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  other  poor  is  bligbud  by  the  sight  of 
successful  imposture,  and  their  energy  and  vigour 
enervated  by  the  tender  of  gratuitous  and  unmerited 
relief 

Some  pious  persons,  in  the  distribution  of  charity, 
regard  the  motive  rather  than  the  end  ;  not  being 
sufficiently  aware  that,  in  removing  the  incite- 
ment  to  industry,  they  are  frequently  doing  much 
more  injury,  than  benefit,  to  the  objects  of  their 
bounty. — But  I  forbear  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
evils  that  attend  the  encouragement  of  mendicity. 
There  is  no  beggar  who  is  not  really  entitled  to 
compassion  ;-*from  the  well-dressed  ^ii^r  who  ap- 
peals to  your  benevolence  with  confidence  and 
familiarity,  to  the  wretched  object  which  trusts  for 
its  support  to  the  display  of  filth  and  misery,  too 
disgusting  and  too  offensive  for  the  human  eye  to 
endure.  And  if  this  source  of  public  benevolence, 
however  misdirected,  were  at  any  period  to  be  has^ 
tUy  checked,  before  there  shall  be  opened  in  the 
metropolis,  for  their  support  and  amendment,  that 
public  asylum,  which  both  policy  and  charity  re- 
quire, and  which  I  at  present  can  only  anticipate 
in  expectation,  numbers  of  these  unhappy  creatures 
must  perish  in  the  streets,  or  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

Without  enquiring  what  appropriations  of  bene- 
volence are  in-  their  effects  destrilctive  of  prttdenct 
G  2 
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and  industry  among  the  poor,  I  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate  those  charities>  the  good  effects  whereof 
are  unqualified  and  unquestionable.-— These  are, 
such  as  prepare  and  fit  children  fqr  an  useful  situa* 
tion  in  life ; — such  as  assist  and  promote  industry, 
prudence,  and  domestic  economy  in  the  cottages  of 
the  poor  ;--H>r  which,  in  cases  of  public  or  private 
misfortune,  prevent  their  domesiic  plan  of  economy 
from  being  destroyed ; — and  lastly,  such  as  openly 
and  publicly  offer  reward  and  encouragement  to 
the  virtues  and  good  conduct  of  the  poor. 

In  the  first  rank  niay.be  placed  those  institutions, 
which  contribute  to  educate  and*  improve  the  ris* 
ing  generation,  and  to  fit  them  for  their  station 
in  life,  and  for  useful  employment ; — ^that  instcuct 
them  in  the  great  and  important  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  form  their  minds  at  an  early  period  to 
sirict  and  principUd  baHi4  of  integrity  and  pru- 
dence. While  these  charities  have  their  full  effect, 
we  need  never  despair  of  our  country  ;  but  may 
look  with  confidence  to  a  renewal  of  strength  and 
virtue,  in  the  succession  of  honest  and  industrious 
youth. 

In  the  second  place  are  to  be  ranked  those  cha-- 
iitie$,t  which  promote  the  industry,  health,  and 


*  See  Reports  of  the  sodety,  No.  4, 10,  29,  33,  35,  36, 

and  37. 

t  Among  these  IS  to  be  included  every  thing  which  coiu 
tributes  to  supply  the  poor  with  wholesome  food  at  a  lair 
and  mcderate  price;— <vcry  thing  w^iich  increases  their 
means  of  thrivuig>  and  affords  the  means  of  inducing  them 
to  practice- economy  and  management  in  their  own  houses ; 
•-every  thing  which  preserves  the  health  of  the  poor,  and 
I 
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well  being,  of  the  poor  in  their  own  cottages ; — - 
such  as  teach  and  afford  them  the  means,  and  regular 
supply^  6f  useful  and  salutary  occupation  ;— such 
as  improve  atid  increase  their  means  of  life  and 
their  inducements  to  exertion,  and  assist  them  in 
habits  of  prudence  and  good  management,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry*,  and  encourage  and  protect  them  in  the 
care  of  their  families,  and  in  the  education  of  their 
children. — ^To  detail  these  objects,  would  "be  to  re- 
capitulate a  considerable  part  of  the  eight  preceding 
Reports. 

.  There  is  a  third  species  of  charity,  which  requires 
some  attention  and  discretion  in  the  exercise,  but 
which  in  its  effects  is  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
poor ;— the  affording  of  occasional  assistance^  for 
those  contingencies,  against  which  very  few  poor 
persons  have  it  in  their  power  to  provide.  A  severe 
winter,  an  occasional  scarcity  of  corn,  or  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  demand  for  labour,  or  for  a  particular 
article  of  manufacture,  may  sometimes  operate  as  a 
general  calamity,  and  sweep  away  all  the  savings 


prevents  contagious  and  other  diseases  amongst  tljem  ; 
whether  in  inimediately  stopping  the  progress  of  infection  by 


,     _   ofJ 

clothing  aod  fuel  in  the  extreme  seventy  of  the  season,  or 
in  mitigating  the  severity  ©fan  epidemical  complaint  as  by 
inoculation; — in  short,  whatever  promotes  among  them 
personal  health  or  domestic  happiness  or  comfort.  See  the. 
i^eports  of  the  society,  No.  i,  a,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  15, 
t6,  17,  i«,  ai,  33,  14,  27,  30,  34,  38,  39»  4a.  and  48. 
•  See  No.  7,  30,  aod  ^9,  of  the  Kcports  gf  the  society. 
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that  have  been  hoarded  up  by  economy  and  self- 
denialy  during  a  period  of  several  years.  A  broken 
limb,  the  visitation  of  sickness,  or  some  unfore- 
seen domestic  misfortune,  may  produce  the  same 
effect  on  a  single  family,  and  reduce  it  from  a  state 
of  respectable  independence  to  want  an4  despair. 
In  these  cases,  a  small  supply  of  relief,  speedily, 
and  kindly,  and  judiciously  applied,  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  the  father  and  his  family,  and  of 
restoring  to  them  the  power  of  subsisting  on  their 
own  industry. 

The  fourth  and  last  species  of  useful  charity^  is 
Ihat  of  encouraging  by  rewards,*  publicly  offered, 
ihd  in^partially  bestowed,  the  virtue,  industry, 
cleanliness,  and  good  habits  of  the  poor.  Such  are 
the  objects  of  several  associations,  that  have  been 
noticed  in  the  preceding  Reports;  and  this,  in  an 
exemplary  and  honourable  degree,  is  the  object  of 
the  SUSSEX  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.  To  ob- 
tain the  same  benefit  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
gentlemen  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  copy  the 
preceding  resolutions.  Similar  societies,  with  very 
little  variation,  might  be  made  very  useful,  not  only 
in  country  districts,  but  in  cities  and  in  manufac- 
turing towns.  They  might  be  the  means  of  creat- 
ing more  reciprocity  of  good  will  and  friendship 
between  the  different  classes^  society  ;  of  making 
the  virtues  and  the  distresses  of  the  poor  more 
known  and  respected  ;  of  impressing  on  their  own 
minds  a  greater  desire  for  character  and  reputation 
in  lifei  and  of  teaching  them  the  true  value  of. those 
*  Sec  Society's  Reports,  No.  27  and  43. 
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^adat^ions  of  rank  and  condition,  which  our  Creator 
has  thought  fit  to  establish. — In  a  word,  the  proffer 
of  rewards,  in  every  part  of  England,  for  the  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  of  the  poor,  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sussex  agricultural  society, 
would  have  the  effect  of  promoting  union,  and 
community  of  interest,  between  all  ranks  in  the 
kingdom,  and  of  increasing  the  industry,  virtue, 
and  good  habits  of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow^ 
subjects. 

^thAprilf  1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  $fa  charity  for  the  rtUefrf 
lying-in  women  and  sick  persons,  at  Tott^obsim 
High-Cross.    By  Mrs.  W a  k £  f  i  £  l  d^ 

Xn  August,  X791,  eight  ladies  of  the  pariish  of  Tot- 
tenham High-Cross,  'iu  the  county  of  Middkscx, 
united  in  a  plan  for  the  relief  of  their  poor  neigh* 
hours  during  the  time  of  lying-in.  They  began 
their  undertaking  by  subscribing  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  each,  for  the  purchase  of  linen,  and  after* 
wards  appointed  one  of  their  number  treasurer  and 
manager  ^  and  in  order  to  supply  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  five  shillings  towards  the  payt> 
ment  of  a  midwife,  and  six  shillings  for  a  nurse  for 
•ach  patient,  they  agreed  to  contribute  sixpence  a- 
piece  weekly.  The  plan  being  approved,  met  with 
encouragement,  and  the  number  of  subscribers  an- 
nually increased.  Tlije  following  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  annually  benefited  by  the  charity 
is  a  clear  demonstration  of  its  success  and  progress^ 
There  were  relieved  in 

1791        -  -  14  persons. 

179a  -  -        35 

1793  .  .  52 

1794  ^  -        64 

1795  -  .  78 
,1796  •  -  79 
1797        .            •  94 

The  society  finding  that  the  sick  stood  as  much  in 
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need  of  assistance  as  lying-in  women,  and  desirous 
of  rendering  the  institutution  as  useful  as  possible, 
determined  to  extend  the  benefit  to  either,  without 
distinction  ;  and  the  funds  having  been  since  con* 
siderably  increased,  it  has  been  resolved  to  provide 
a  targe  number  of  bags  of  linen  ;  and  the  manager 
is  authotized  to  i^d  them,  as  long  as  the  case  re*, 
quires,  toailsick  per^ns  who  are  in  want,  through- 
out the  parish,  where  the  disease  is  not  of  aa 
infectious  kind. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  and  rules  of 
the  charity. 

That  a  set  of  linen  be  lent  to  every  lying-in 
woman,  or  sick  person,  that  receives  a  ticket  from 
any  subscriber,  for  one  month ;  such  set  containing 
one  pair  of  sheets,  twelve  napkins,  one  bed-gown, 
and  one  shirt,-<-That  eleven  shillings  be  paid  to 
such  lying-in  woman  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences  of  a  midwife  and  a  nurse. — That  the  same 
sum  be  laid  out  for  each  sick  person,  according  to 
their  wants,  either  in  procuring  necessary  food, 
coals,  or  medicines ;  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the, 
governess,  to  be  paid  them  in  a  weekly  allowance.. 
— And  that  one  of  the  subscribers  be  appointed  by 
the  rest,  to  preside  over/ and  manage  the  affairs  o£ 
the  charity,  liable  to  the  controul  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  subscribers. 

Every  subscriber  to  pay^  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence .upon  admission  into  the  society,  towards, 

•  This  Slim  sufiicea  for  an  established  charity,  but  it  is 
ina^iequate  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  new  institution,  oa 
actoufit  of  the  advanced  price  tf  hncm 
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the  purchase  of  Unen  ;  and  afterwards  to  continue 
to  pay  sixpence  per  week,  to  be  collected  annually. 
—Every  subscriber  to  receive  a  ticket  inscribed 
with  the  name,  tvery  six  months,  from  the  go- 
verness, which  such  subscriber  may  dispose  of  to 
any  object  residing  in  the  parish,  whether  lying4i> 
or  sick,  who  shall  appear  deserving  of  the  boimty. 
—Every  patient  that  receives- a  ticket  shall  present - 
It  to  the  governess^  that  the  nanae  may  be  set  dowtt- 
for  admission. — If  the  patient  be  a  lying-in  woman^ 
the  ticket  to  be  returned  to  her  ;  t^i*  when  taiken 
ill,  she  may  send  it  to  the  governess  for  a  bag  of> 
tinen. — No  linen  to  be  delivered*  Without -a  ticket, 
or  previous  to  the  woman's  indisposition^— None ^ 
but  married  women,  can  receive  a  lying-in  ticket. 
— No  woman  to  keep  the  linen  longer  than  a  month, 
Without  leave  from  the  governess :  who  shall  have 
a  disct;etionary  power  of  prolonging  the  time,  in 
case  of  unusual  circumstances. — Every  woman  to 
return  the  hnen  clean,  and  right* in  number. — Any 
woman  neglecting  to  observe  these  rules,  to  be  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  future  benefit  from  th« 
charity. — ^The  governess  is  empowered  to  lend  bags 
of  Hnen  to  persons  of  good  character,  who  have 
been  Hisappointed  of  obtaining  tickets,  if  there  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  patients*  This  is 
a  means  of  considerably  extenditfg  the  benefits  of  the 
institution. — None  shall  receive*  preseiMations  to 
this  charity  but  such  as  reside  in  the  parish,  without 
regard  to  their  being  a  parishioner. — There  shall 
be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  on  the  first. 
of  M^y  \  ^t  which  4lineibe.siibsciiptM>ii$  are  to  b^ 
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6oIleeted.-*Thosewhaare  pfeventedfram  attondiog 
persofullyi  are  requested  to  send  their  subicriptictts^ 
in  order  to  save  troabIe.-»It  is  earnestly,  requested^ 
diat  the  subscribers  will  be  careful  that  the  objects 
of  their  bounty  do  not  >  suffer  under  any.  infectious 
iSsease. — Sick  persons  whose  disease  is  infectious^ 
such  as  stnsdlpox^  fevers,  &c.  can  only  receive  the 
appointed  som,  without  being  assisted  vriA  liaeo« 

The  utility  of  this  plan  has  already  reconuacnded 
it.  to  the  inhabitants  of  several  other  places.  Cha- 
rities* similar  in  design,  though  varying;  in  some 
particulars^  have  been  established^  among  other 
places,  at  Cambridge,  Ipswich,  Colchester,  Need* 
ham,  Halstead,  Stoke  Newington,  Edmonton, 
Cheshunt,  Ware,  Hertford,  Woodfoid,  Wanstead, 
amd  Walthaimsto  w. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  most*  obvious  advantages- ctf'  this  mode  of- 
administering  charity,  are  that  the  relief  is  bestowed 
at  a  time  when  it  is  particularly  wanted,  and  vi^n 
the  occasion  of  that  necessity  disables  the  sufferer 
from  earning  the  means  of  procuring  a  supply  :— 
that  assistance  is  given  to  a  great  number  of  persons 
at  a  very  small  expence ;  for,  exclusive  of  those 
who  receive  tickets,  which  entitle  them  to  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  intitution,  thecomfort  of  change 
of  linen  in  the  time  of  sickness  is  enjoyed  by  num- 
bers, whose  utmost  frugality  does  not  enable  them 
to  keep  a  sufficient  stock  for  that  purpose:  and 
that  it  affords  relief,  but  by  no  means  precludes  the 
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the  necessity  of  industry  and  provident  care  against 
a  day  of  trouble. 

Nor  let  it  be  esteemed  the  least  of  its  excellencies^ 
that  it  induces  women  of  superior  rank  to  becoccfe 
acquainted  with  the  temporary,  as  well  as  the  ha* 
bituali  digresses  of  their  poor  neighbours;  that  it 
invites  them  to  visit  those,  to  whom  they  have 
given  their  tickets  ;  and  personally  to  inspet^t  thc^ 
abodes  of  poverty.  If  the  judgment  of  the  pbor 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  consideration,  there  are 
but  few  plans,  upon  so  small  a  scale  of  expence, 
which  afford  them  such  an  acceptable  relief. 

A  conviction,  fronv  seven  years  experience  of 
its  utility,  that  the  adoption  of  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  kingdom,  would  contribute  to  the 
comfort  of  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  has  been 
the  motive  of  this  communication,  from  a  hope, 
that  through  the  channel  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  the 
advantages  of  sp  useful  a  plan  may  be  known  ^ud 
es^tended. 

istFih.  179$. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  provision  for  cottagers 
keeping  cows  at  Humberston,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.    By  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq, 

In  the  parish  of  Humberston,  near  Grimsby,  there 
are  thirteen  cottagers,  every  one  of  whom  has  one 
cow  with  the  means  o^  keeping  her,  and  some  of 
them  have  more.  The  whole  of  the  parish  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Carrington.  The  land  On  which 
the  cottages  stand,  with  the  little  paiddocks  and 
gardens  adjoining,  contains  in  the  whole  about  six- 
teen acres.  Besides  this,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  village,  there  arc  about  sixty 
acres  of  land  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cot^' 
tagers*  This  land  is. divided  into  two  plats;  <mc 
of  which  is  pasture  for  the  cows  in  summer,  khd 
the  other  is  kept  as  meadow  land  to  provide  hay 
for  them  in  winter.  Each  cottager  knows  his  own 
piece  of  meadow  land,  and  he  lays  upon  it  all  the 
manure  which  he  can  obtain,  in  order  that  he  may 
have  the  more  hay.  When  one  of  the  two  plats  of 
ground  has  been  mown  for  two  or  three  years,  it  is 
then  converted  into  the  summer  pasture,  and  th« 
other  is  used  as  meadow  land;  by  which  means 
no  part  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the  cottagers,  is 
injured  by  constant  mowing. 

The  cottagers  are  independent  of  the  greateir 
farmers  ;  holding  their  cottages  and  lands  directly 
of  Lord  Caiiington,  snd  not  as  undertenants.  This 
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gives  them  a  degree  of  respectability,  which  thejr 
would  not  otherwise  possess.  The  rent,  which 
they  pay  for  their  land,  is  below  the  farmers'  rent ; 
but  it  is  Certain  that,  in  the  greatest  part  of  this 
kingdom,  the  cottager  would  rejoice  at  being  per- 
mitted to  pay  the  utmost  value  given  by  the  far- 
mers, for  as  much  land  as  would  keep  a  cow,  if  he 
could  obtain  it  at  that  price* 

Lord  Carrington  is  the  patron  of  the  living  of 
Humberston  ;  and,  upon  the  last  vacancy  he  gave  ft 
to  a  respectable  and  conscientious  clergyraan,  who 
has  exerted  himself  very  strenuously  in  the  religions 
and  moral  improvement  of  his  parishionersw  He 
has  laboured  with  great  and  good  eiFect.  The  cot- 
tagers are  sober  and  industrious :  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  man  in  the  parish  lives  in. a  course  of  ha* 
bitual  immorality.  The  clergyman,  with  Lord 
Carrii^ton's  assistance,  has  also  succeeded  in  es- 
tabii$bing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  at  •  Hum^ 
berston,  a  parish  school ;  which  has  been  of  very 
essential  service  to  the  parish. 

There  is  no  public  house  *  at  Humberston ;  not 

♦The  IHtlc^alehoiiaesjin  many  part;  of  the  coimtry,  am 
gftait  nuisances ;  as  they  are  the  haunts  of  idle  and'dissoUite, 
persons,  and  tend  greatly  to  corrupt  the  morals  and  increase 
the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Many  of  the  litile  aUhouse- 
keepers  raise  contributions  among  their  neighbours  ^  and 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  a  roasted  sheep,  or  of  some 
iktiier  entertainment,  or  perliaps  of  a  cock-fight,  collect 
numbers  of  the  common  people  together,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  true  interests  of  ihc  poor.  These  meetings 
are  frequently  held  in  harvest  time>  and-  are  the  cause  of 
laming)  of  drunkenness,  and  of  th9se  vices  which  are  roost 
injurious  to  industry  and  morajiiy  among  the  general  class 
of  our  fellow  subjects* 
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do  the  parishioners  desire  one :  and  on  titis  account 
there  are  no  cockfighiings  or  gaming  within. the 
parish ;  nor  any  drunken  meetings  for  the  purposeof 
settling  the- parish  rates.  The  poor-rates  in. the 
parish  of  Humherston,  which  anclude  the  ciiarges> 
for  the  families*  of  the  militia^  never  amovbt  to 
more  than  nine-pence  or  ten-pence  in  the  pound 
on  thjB  rental,  andgenerally  are*  under  six-peace. 

OBSBRVATI1ON8- 
The  rtdncti6n  of  the  poor^-rtiif^^  the  incr^a^  ofr 
the  comforts^  and  theimpfOveiQisntc^ttbe  relig)Qu# 
a;)d  nspral  habits^tf  the  ptXK*,  i»  th^  parish  of  Hu|i^ 
berstoin^  may  be  fftirly  ft^ribed  to  the  ciraini9t4A€e» 
above  stated.  The  puWicailpn  of:  the  letter  of 
the  Earl  of  Winchilsoaj  op^  the  expediency  and 
benefit  of  letting  sm^U  quantities  of  land  to 
cottagers^  ter  enable  them  to  keep  cows,  wjllj  I 
trust,  be'of  the  greatest  u$^  to  the  country*  Etl^ 
elusive  of  the  benevolence  and  charity  of  thus  adding 
to  the  coqatforts  of  the  poor,  advanta^^,  of  the 
iltmost  importance  must  be  derived  from  such.a^ 
system  >  by  the  land  owners  and  farmers  themselves* 
It  i3  e^^tlal  to  every.'Jarmer,  thattbefe  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers  in  his  neigh* 
bourhood,  to  enable  him  to  occupy  his  land  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  otherwise  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  fair  and  full  rent  for  his  land,  and  manage 
his  farm  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  himself  and  to 
his  landlord.  Those  labourers,  who  have  no  local, 
advantage  of  situation,  no  tye  of  property,  nor  any 
appropriate  benefit  toattach  them  to  a  peculiar  spot, 
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M-e  incline  to  wander  up  and  down  a  country, 
without  any  fixed  connexion  ;  and  are  always  rea- 
dy to  change  their  employer  for  a  trifling  advance  in 
their,  wages :  whereas  those  cottagers,  who  have 
the  advantages  of  property,,  who  possess  a  cow, 
and  rent  a  little  ground,  are  the  persons  00  whose 
assistance  *  the  farmer  may  depend  in  the  time  of 
necessity,  and  on  whose  honesty  and  ability  he 
may  implicitly  rely. 

I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  affirming,  that 
where  cottagers  occupy  arable  land,  it  is  very  rarely 
of  advantage  to  them,  and  generally  a  prejudice  to 
the  estate.  The  expence  of  keeping  a  team, 
swallows  up  all  the  profit  of  a  small  quantity  of 
arable  land  ;  and  if  the  cottager  depends  on  hiring 
horses  and  farming  utensils,  in  order  to  work  his 
land,  the  expence  of  them,  and  the  occasional  loss 
from  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  them  when  they 
are  moist  wanted,  will  be  more  than  the  profits  of 
his  land  will  bear. 

The  cottager,  who  rents  arable  land,  will  sel* 
dom  labour  for  other  people ;  but  will  waste  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  little  benefit  to  himself. 
Much  of  his  labour  will  be  unproductive,  because 
misapplied.  From  want  of  knowledge  as  a  farmer. 


.f  It  is  the  observation  of  a  very  accurate  and  judicious 
land  owner  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea)  that  *«  cottagers,  who 
*•  have  cows  are,  in  general,  liard  working,  industrious 
*«  men  ;  that  they  are  more  contented,  and  jnore  attached 
*•  to  their  situation,  and  are  always  considered  as  most  to 
•«  be  depended  upon,  and  trusted."  See  the  Earl  of  A'in- 
cbilsea's  letter  on  the  advantage  of  cottJ^rs  renting  Und. 
Third  Report  ©f  the  society,    ft. 
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or  from  the  press  of  necessity,  he  will  cross* 
crop  his  ground ;  or,  in  other  words,  repeat  his^ 
crops,  till  it  becomes  exhausted  and  foul,  and  in* 
capable  of  any  produce  at  all ;  and  then  he  will 
complain  that  the  land  is  bad  and  dear,  and  will 
find  himself  in  a  situation  inferior  to  that  of  the  la- 
bourer who  has  not  the  advantage  of  any  land  at  alU 
The  late  Abel  Smith,  Esquire,  from  motives  of 
kindness  to  several  cottagers  on  one  of  his  estates 
in  Nottinghamshire,  let  to  each  of  them  a  small 
piece  of  arable  land.  I  have  rode  over  that  estate 
with  Lord  Carrington  several  times  since  it  de«' 
scended  to  him ;  and  I  have  invariably  observed, 
that  the  tenants  upon  it,  who  occupy  only  eight  of 
teo  acres  of  arable  land,  are  poor,  and  their  land 
in  bad  condition.  They  would  thrive  more,  and 
enjoy  greater  comfort,  with  the  means  of  keeping 
two  or  three  cows'  each,  than  with  three  times  their 
present  quantity  of  arable  land  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
greater  mortification  to  them  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
than  their  landlord  is  disposed  to  inflict.  If  you 
give  a  cottager  a  garden,  and  grass  land  *  on  which 


•  Upon  this  subject,  and  on  that  of  corn-mills,  I  have 
mi*h  pleasure  in  transcribing  into  a  note,  three  of  this 
years' premiums  of  the  Society  of  Arts: — No.  135.  Im- 
proving THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  rOOR. 
To  the  person  who,  in.  the  year  1799,  shall  build  the  greatest 
number  of  cottages  to  accommodate  the  labouring  poor, 
and  apportion  two  acres  of  land  to  each  cottage ;  the  gold 
medal. — No.  136.  To  the  person  who,  in  the  year  1799, 
shall  apportion  not  less  than  two  acres  of  land  to  each 
cottage  already  built  upon  the  estate;  the  gold  medal. -« 
No.  215.  Parish  or  family  mill.  For  the  best  mill  for 
grinding  corn  for  private  families  or  parish  poor  j  the  gold 
medal,  or  forty  guineas*    B«  7^  Junc^  1799. 
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to  keep  two  cows,  and  he  has  ability  and  prudence 
to  manage  them,  he  will  have  comfort,  and  a  con- 
siderate degree  of  affluence :  but  if  you  add  a  few 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  make  a  little  farmer  of 
him,  he  will  always  be  in  poverty  and  distress. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  here,  that 
on  Lord  Carrington's  estate  at  Wiptringham  in 
Lincolnshire,  there  is  a  friendly  society,  one  great 
object  of  which  is  the  assisting  of  the  cottager,  in 
case  of  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Every  member  pays  a 
penny  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  ^raising  a  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  any  cottager  of  tb^  society,  who 
may  lose  his  cow,  and  be  unable  to  buy  another,  or 
for  any  similar  relief.  Lord  Carrington  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  club.  The  subscription  of  the  landlord 
gives  credit  and  support  to  the  institution  ;  and  if^ 
from  particular  circumstances,  more  money,  is 
wanted  at  times  than  the  funds  of  the  society  will 
produce,  the  landlord  is  looked  up  to^  and  not  in 
vain,  for  extraordinary  assistance. 

istMarchy  1799. 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  a  society ,  lately  established 
at  Cork  In  Ireland,  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.  By  the  Right  Hon. ThomasTelham. 

IJn  the  22d>Qfi  March j  1799,  a  meeting  of  sonae 
of  the  most  respectable  characters  in  Cork  was 
hdd,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  society,  in  that 
city,  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  It 
was  preceded  by. an  address  to:  the  inhabitants  o£ 
the  city  and  neighbourhopd  of  Cork,  dated  the  aoth- 
of  Februray,T(rferriag  to  what  has  be^n  done  by  tha 
English  society,  to  the  effects  produced  at  H^mburgh^' 
and  to  the  unwearied  and  successful  labours  of  Count* 
Rumford  at r Munich;  and  observing  (what  n^ay- 
be  very  general  in  its  application)  that  the  charities 
at  Cork,  by  the  mode  of  relief  they  have  held  out, 
have  rather  tended  to  encourage  idleness  and  beg- 
gary, and  have  increased,  instead  of  diminishing,- 
the  number  of  distressed  objects  in  that  place; 
Feeling  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt,  yet  confiding 
in  the  axiom,  that  tho  all  may  not  be  efiected,  yet 
no  well  directed  effort  of  benevolence  can  be  entirely 
lostf  the  author,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Dix  Hincksi 
prq)osed  the  fornuition  •*  of  a  society,  jn  imitation 
"  of  that  in  London,  but  adapted  to  their  owfi  pe- 
*'  culiar  situation^;  hoping  that  by^procuring,  andj 
"  when  approved  of,  recommending  such  plaas  as 
^^  have  been  found  ^ccesslul  io.  Eo^aodj  tb^ 
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"  may  contribute  to  their  adoption  in  that  elty, 
*«  and  neighbourhood." 

At  the  meeting,  held  on  the  aad  of  March,  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  society  be  immediately 
formed ;  and  that  the  general  object  of  it  should 
be  to  collect  information  respecting  the  circum* 
stances  and  situation  of  the  poor  in  that  city  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of 
meliorating  their  condition  ;  and  to  communicate 
this  information  to  the  public,  in  order  that  any 
comforts  and  advantages  which  the  poor  enjoy  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  might  be  ex- 
tended to  that  part  in  as  great  a  degree  as  peculiar 
circumstances  will  admit.  And  as  it  had  been 
found  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  large  sums 
bestowed,  to  relieve  all  the  distress  that  might 
occur  in  that  large  city,  it  appeared  desirable  that 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  all  plans  of 
economy,  so  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  charitable 
institutions  to  as  great  a  number  as  possible.       ' 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  <*  the  society  do 
**  ever  keep  in  view  the  principle,  that  the  best 
**  relief  the  poor  can  receive,  is  that  which  comes 
**  from  themselves;  and  that  the  most  efitc* 
^^  tual  method  of  improving  their  condition  is  by 
**  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  prudence.-— 
^*  That  the  business  of  the  society  be  transacted 
«  by  a  committee  chosen  annually.— That  this 
**  committee  be  impowered  to  correspond  with  any 
**  other  society,  having  a  similar  object";  to  pur- 
«*  chase  any  books,  which  are  calculated  to  give 
<<  them  information  on  the  subject ;  and  to  print 
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"  injr  plan,  which  they  think  deserving  of  the 
^^  pubUc  attention. — That  the  committee  be  also 
"  impowered  to  offer  such  rewards  for  good  con- 
**  duct,  as  the  state  of  the  funds  will  admit,  so  as 
'*  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  poor,  to  what 
''will  promote  their  best  interests.  —  That  the 
*'  committee  consist  of  a  president,  five  vice  prc- 
•'  sidents,  and  twenty-six  members,  including  the 
'*  treasurer  and  secretary,  to  be  chosen  at  an  an« 
**  nual  meeting  of  the  subscribers.  That  no  plan 
*'  be  printed,. or  any  expence  incurred,  without  th« 
**  approbation  of  at  least  five  members  of  the  com- 
"  mittee  assembled  in  a  regular  manner. — ^That 
•'  the  committee  meet  once  each  month  for  the 
**  transaction  of  business. — ^That  a  sub-committee, 
''  chosen  out  of  the. general  committee,  and  con- 
^' sisting  of  seven  members  of  the  general  com- 
*•  mittee,  do  meet  once  a  week,  (that  week  ex- 
"  cepted  in  which  the  general  committee  assembles) 
'^  for  the  purpose  of  examining  reports,  and  pre- 
**  paring  plans  for  the  inspection  of  the  general 
*'  committee. — ^That  every  subscriber  be  entitled 
**  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  general  or  sub- 
**  committee,  and  to  give  his  i^inipn,  but  not  to 
'^  have  a  vote  on  the  decision  of'  any  question,— 
**  And  That  every  member  subscribe  half  a  guinea^ 
•'  annually,  to  defray  theexpences  of  the  society." 
The  pumber  of  members  already  exceeds  X310> 
and  includes  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Cork.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork  is  the 
president.  The  vice  presidents  are,  Dr.  Moylaa 
(the  titular  bishop  of  Cork)  the  Honourable  Dean 
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St,  Lawrence,  Sir  Samuel  Rowland,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Chatterton,  and  Mr.  Anderson.        •  ♦ 

One  of  their  first  objects  is  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  friendly  societies,  upon  a  general 
plan  which  may  require  very  few,  if  any,  meetings 
of  the  subscribers.  For  this  purpose  the  increase 
of  honorary  members,  and  the  holding  out  every 
possible  advantage  to  the  other  members,  have 
appeared  to  be  necessary. 

'  OBSERVATIONS. 

Establishtnents  of  this  nature  merit,  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  Ireland,  every  degree  of  attention 
and  consideration  from  the  friends  of  humanity  and 
of  civil  order.  The  success  and  progress  of  en- 
deavours to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  that  kingdom,  ap- 
pear to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  empire,  but,  at  the 
present  "crisis,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
welfare  ot  Great  Britain  :  and  it  is  most  honour- 
able to  the  city  of  Cork,  that  in  a  measure  of  this 
sort,  thejr  have  led  the  way,  and  set  the  example. 

It  is  essential  to  the  permanent  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  Ireland  (I  am  repeating  what  has  been  said 
before  *  in  another  place)  to  introduce  among  the 
poor  in  that  kingdom,  a  proper  and  useful  system 
of  education, — habits  of  cleanliness,— a  taste  for 
the  comforts  of  life,  as  applied  to  food,  habitation^ 
and  clothes; — ^and  to  promote  the  reciprocity  of 
kindness  and  mutual  good  will  among  the  different 
,    •  Sec  Eighth  Rfportg  page  143. 
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classes  of  life ;  so  as  to  give  the  mass  of  the  people 
more  interest  in  the  established  order  of  society, 
and  more  incitement  to  industry  and  exertion,  and 
to  connect  them  by  a  closer  and  more  secure  bond 
with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 

This  can  only  be  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  ranks  of  society  in  that  kingdom :  and 
such  a  co-operation  would  be  very  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  formation  of  institutions,  like  that 
which  reflects  so  much  honour  on  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  of  the  city  of  Cork  ; — z  society, 
which  does  not  endeavour  to  engage  the  affections 
of  the  poor  by  encouraging  their  prejudices,  or  by 
feeding  their  vices ;  but  by  real  and  well  directed 
exertions  in  promoting  the  welfare  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  increasing  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

It  must  give  infinite  satisfaction,  to  see  a  Pro- 
testant and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  uniting  in  a 
friendly  and  benevolent  co-operation,  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  improvement,  and  for  the  temporal 
welfare  and  comfort  of  their  united  flocks.  If  this 
example  is  followed  throughout  Ireland,  it  may 
produce  the  best  effects,  not  only  in  meliorating  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  poor,  but  in  remov- 
ing religious  prejudices,  and  in  promoting  Chris- 
tian charity,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants in  that  country. — I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
by  expressing  my  earnest  wish,  that  other  cities 
and  districts  in  Ireland  may  be  awake  to  their 
irue  interests  and  most  important  duties,  and  that 
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there  may  be  speedily  formed,  in  every  part  of 
that  kiDgdomi  establishments  similar  to  that  of  the 

SOCIETY  FOR  BETTERING  THE  CONDITION 
AND  INCREASING  THfi  COMFORTS  OF  THB 
FOOR    IN   THE    CITY   OF   CORK* 

1st  June,  1799, 
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Extract  from  an  account  of  the  instUutian,for  apply ^  . 
ing  science  to  the  common  purposes  oflife^  so  far  as 
it  may  be  expected  to  c^ect  th^  poor.  By  Th  O  m  a  s 
Bernard,  Esq. 

In  January,  i799>  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
to  confer  with  Count  Kumfofd  on  the  formation 
of  an  institution  ;  which,  besides  having  a  general^ 
view  to  the  benefit  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  taste  and  science,*  in  this 
country,  should  specifically  direct  itself  to  the  im-' 
j)Tovement  of  the  meaks  or  industry  and  of* 

DOMESTIC  COMIFORT  AMONO  THE  POOR.    Tho 

the  society  has  had  reason  to  flatter  itself  that  con- 
siderable benefit  had  been  diffused  among  the 
general  m'ass  of  the  people  by  its  publications,  yet 
difficulties  have  impeded  the  progress  of  any  con- 
siderable melioration  in  the  cfiet  and  domestic  habits' 
of  the  poor  ;  and  there  appears  very  little  prospect' 
of  those  difficulties  being  removed,  until  a  centre  of 
(action  can  be  fixed,  to  which  persons  may  apply  for 
examples, — for  models, — and  for  engravings,  ac- 
companied by  printed  instructions;  without  being' 

•  A  library,  is.formrng,  of  books  presented  by  some  of 
the  subscribers ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  procure  a  regular 
supply  of  the  periodical  publications  of  Europe,  particularly 
those  of  a  scientific  kind.  These  and  the  library  are  intcaded 
for  a  common  room  for  the  use  of  the  subacnbers* 

yot.  II,  U  n        \ 
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any  longer  compelled  implicitly  to  rely  on  the 
talents,  the  docility,  and  the  conscientious  mode- 
ration, of  the  different  tradesmen,  who  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  andisell  them. 

It  appeared  very  evident  that  an  establishment 
of  this  nature,  if  on  a  scale  <:alculatcd  to  be  ex- 
tensively useful,  must  embrace  too  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  and  be  far  too  interesting  and  too  im- 
portant, to  be  annexed  to  the  society  for  the  poor, 
or  to  any  other  existing  society.  The  committee 
therefore  was  of  opinion  that,  after  they  had  ob- 
tained from  Count  Rumford  the  original  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  plan,  and  had  engaged  him  to  take 
an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  conduct  and  exe- 
cution of  it  (their  own  members  giving  their  in- 
dividual .support  to  the  measure)  nothing  further 
rjemained  to  be  done  .on  the  part  of  the  society. 

A  convenient  house*  was  proposed  to  be  en- 
gaged for  the  purpose  of  lectures  and  experiments, 
and  for  a  public  exhibition  of  all  such  new  and 
useful  inventions  and  improvements,  as  are  appli- 
cable to  the  common  purposes  of  life ;  and  especially 
those  which  tend  to  increase  the  conveniences,  and 
comforts  of  mankind,  and  to  promote  domestic 
economy  and  .useful  industry.  In  the  priority  of 
introduction  it  was  proposed  that  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  degree  of  public  utility  ;  and  particularly 
as  they  might  benefit  the  general  mass  of  the 
people. 

Of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  there  are  a  few, 

•  The  managers  have  since  purchased  a  large  and  roomy 
house,  the  late  Mr.  Mellish's,  in  Albemarle- street* 
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wiiicti  appear  peculiarly  to  apply  to  the  poor ;  such . 
as  those  on  heat,  on  the  principles  of  the  warmth, 
of  clothing,  and  on  the  effect  of  the  different  tem- 
peratures of  the  air  on  the  human  body  ;  but  in 
fact  there  is  not  one  of  the  subjects,  in  which  the 
poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  will  not  be  interested  ; 
either  on  account  of  their  effect  in  reducing  the 
price,  or  in  increasing  the  amount,  of  the  con- 
yeniences  of  life. 

The  models  and  inventions,  in  which  the  poor 
are  most  immediately  concerned,  will  be  those 
which  may, promote  economy  in  food  and  fuel, 
and  tend  to  correct. and  purify  the  air  in  cottages, 
and  also  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  manufactories, 
and  in  all  public  buildings  ;  and  which  may  furnish 
means  and  instruments  of  industry,  on  a  cheap  and 
simple  construction  ;  so  as  to  afford  the  cottager 
.and  his  family  thriving  and  healthful  occupation  at 
home  during  bad  weather,  or  at  times  when  pro- 
per employment  is  not  to  be  obtained  abroad.  The 
supply  of  such  means  and  instruments  of  industry 
has  been  long,  and  anxiously,  desired  by  the  friends 
of  the  poor.  Many  heavy  and  solitary  hours  might 
then  be  occupied  with  pleasing  employment ;  and 
the  cottager  would  thereby.be  enabled  to  educate 
his  children  in  those  regular  and  even  habits  of  in» 
dustry  and  aiteniiony  which,  when  securely  and 
permanently  acquired,  will  afford  them  support 
and  satisfaction  through  life. 

The  dissemination  of  these  improvepicnts  and 
inventionsis  extremely  wanted  by  the  poor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  comfQrilei^.than  their  present  systom 
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%f  diet  in  tiiany  parts  of  England :  notliliig  mart 
wasteful  than  their  application  of  fuel  for  warming 
and  tempering  the  air  in  their  cottages ;  that  being . 
an  article,  (he  too  general  Want  of  wMch-  is  the 
source  of  those  petty  pilfering  habits  among  the 
poor,  whicb  often  lead  to-  atrocious  crimes.    The 
assistingand  encouraging  the  domesticecononayand 
management  of  the  cottager,  and  the  promotion  of 
his  comfort  so  as  to  give  him  more  benefit  and  en* 
joyment  from  the  means  of  fife  which  his  situation 
in  society  affords  hinv,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
general  system  of  those  public  buildings  with  which 
the  poor  are  concerned,  will  be  among  the  most 
useful  and  important  objects  of  the  models  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  institution.    These  will  consist  of 
improved  fire-places  and  titchens,  and  of  fhies  and 
louvres  for  supplying^  rooms  either  with  tepid  or 
fresh  air  ;  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  saving  in 
the  quantity  of  food  and  fuel  consumed,  either  in 
cottages,   or   in   public  establishments ;   ami  ma- 
terially to  increase  the  health  and  well-being  of 
those  of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  employment  or  • 
situation  obliges  or  induces  them,  to  continue  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  close  and  crowded- 
rooms. 

In  order  generally  to  diffuse  these  improvements 
with  as  much  advantage,  and  at  as  small  an  eK- 
pence,  as  may  be,  is  is  proposed  that  there  shall  he 
small  models  of  these  inventions,  at  a  very  xrhcap 
price  ;  with  engravings,  and  explanatory  descrlp- 
tic  ns  of  the  mode  of  completing  them.  These  will 
be  sold  at  the  institution  ;  and  they  will  be  very  use- 
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All  to  those  whose  distance,  or  situation^  m^y  make 
it  impracticable,  or  inconvenient,  to  employ  the 
persons  recommended  by  the  institution.  To  oth^r 
persoits  the  adoption  of  these  improvements  will 
be  made  extremely  easy ;  as  they  may  be,  at  all 
'times,  examined  in  actual  use  ;  and  the  price,  the 
-means,  and  time  of  obtaining  them,  will  be  bre-^ 
"Cisely  fixed  .and  ascertained. 

The  business  of  the  institution  is  Conducted  by 
la  committee  of  manors  ;.  with  the  assistance  of  a 
'  -CtJmmittBe  of  A^fisitors,  4'tre^urer,  a  secretary,  a 
tkiW<miB)sel,  a  ^lidtor,  and  twb  surveyors  ;  all  of 
"iWhem  Trot  only  are  corttributors  to  the; funds,  but 
qglVt^thdrossBtsince  ignaiimously,  and  without  any 
-•atlaiy  or^eaiolunom..      ^  .  \    '  ' 

Tiie  fimds  of  the  iostteitioii  wist  from  «»iuiual 
'ttalwcriptioris  of  two  guineas  a  year,-  which  catitle 
the  subscriber  to  personal  admittance  to  the  lectures 
«iipd  exhibition  ; — ^subscriptions  of  ten  giiineas  each, 
which  give  him  the  same  admission  for  life ;— and 
vttbscriptions  df  fifty  guineas  each,  which  give  an 
^i^reditaiy  property*  in  the  institution,  and  two 
-perpetual  transferrable  tickets  of  admission.  The 
lists  of  annual  and  life  subscribers,  are  open  indis- 
criminately to  all ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will 
be  few  persons,  of  any  mediocrity  of  forkine,  who 
will  not  make  a  point  of  contrituiting,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  a  national  establishment,  so  beneficial 


•  The  proprietors  are  admitted,  or  elected,  by  the 
managers  ;  and  consist  of  persons,  who  have  deposited,  or 
whose  friends  are  responsible  for,  a  subscription  of  fifty 
guineas. 
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and  important.  Thothe  charter  is  not  yet  ottainefl^ 
and  the  institution  may  be  considered  as  only  in  i^ 
infancy,  the  subscriptions  already  exceed  ^8000* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  calculate  what  may  betfveh- 
tually  the  progress  of  the  institution,  or  what  its 
influence  of  the  condition,  of  the  poor.  If  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  same  zeal  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  conductors,  and  it  receives  the  support 
it  merits  from  the  public,  its  effects  must  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  and  importanf.  For,  without 
adverting  to  the  general  advantage  of  a  new  species 
of  employment  and  amusement  being  offered  to  the 
liigher  classes  of  life,  and  science  and  useful  occur 
pation  being  brought  into  some  degree  of  fashion, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  cveary  one,  that,  Hvithoul 
some  such  means,  the  poor  can  never  receive  all 
that  benefit  and  assistiance,  which  the  efforts  and 
co-operation  of  many  are  now  directed  to  procure 
for  them ;  and  that  the  improvement  of  this  domestic 
comforts  and  means  of  industry  in  the  cottage,  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  the  economy,  and  the  well- 
beirjg  of  the  inhabitants  of  poorhouses,  hospitals, 
manufactories,  and  other  public  establishments, 
will  never  be  effectually  obtained,  without  such  an 
establishment  as  the  institution. 

isf  June,  1799. 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  apprenticing  poot 
•   children.    By  the  Rev.  John  Brewster*. 

In  addition  to  the  Report,  No.  20,  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  communicating  to  the  society  last 
year,  I  send  an  account  of  the  particular  trades  to 
which  the  children  were  apprenticed  ;  in  order  that 
the  quantum  of  apprentice-fiee  maybe  bietter  known 
for  different  trades  fit  for  poor  children.  I  mak^ 
no  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  former  list,  aii 
that  seems  full  enough  for  the  purpose. 


$ex. 

Trade. 

Term. 

I^L    . 

£.  s.  d. 

No.  I. 

male 

taylor 

6  yrs. 

z  19  6. 

2. 

female 

service 

I  year 

2  19  6 

3- 

male 

comb-maker 

7  yrs. 

'2  19  6' 

4- 

female 

sfjnrice 

I  year 

I       I    Oi 

5- 

male 

former's  servant 

till  21 

.  2  .19. 6. 

6. 

ditto 

shoemaker 

7  yrs. 

if'  0  .0 

?• 

ditto 

ditto     -      - 

7  yrs. 

2  19  6 

8. 

ditto/ 

dittD&farn\cr*s  1 
servant          j 

till  21 

7  16  0 

9-    * 

ditto 

dktb  clothed 

«»' 

IIP 

10. 

ditto 

ditto 

7  yrs. 

3     30 

11. 

ditto 

bricklayer    - 

6  yrs.. 

2  .tpidz 

12. 

ditto 

shoemaker 

7  yrs. 

i'     ?rt-r6,. 

»3- 

ditto 

sailor 

6  yrs. 

S    196' 

14. 

ditto 

stonemason     - 

7  ys» 

^'4'v- 

>5- 

ditto 

sailor  clothed 

0  '10  6 

16. 

female 

service 

till  21 

z  iif[6 

^V 

male 

taylor 

7  yrs. 

i*  *  1'  0 

18. 

ditto 

farmer's  servants 

7  yrs. 

2  19  6-^ 

19. 

ditto 

taylor 

tUl21t 

/  3- 19:6 
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The  variation  in  tl)e  apprfentice  fee  arises  from 
different  circumstances  ;  either  of  health  in  the 
child,  ability  in  the  parent,  or  fr<^m  the  nature  of 
the  occupation  to  which  the  child  is  placed  ;  and  in 
some  instances  the  child  is  boarded  by  the  master,. 
Jand  sometimos  by  the  parent « 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I  Since  the  .publication  of  the  jforaaer  Report  .on 
jj)i$  subject,  the  plan  has  tbeen  adopted  ^  the 
.trustees  of. the  charity-school  at  ^Stocfcton.-^upoa- 
Tees ;  and,  Ihai^e  a  pleasure  ^ip  adding,  mth^good 
stjcccss.  The  school  consists  of  about  forty  scholars 
pi  different  sexes.  Seven  of  th^sc,  tjvo  boys  a^d 
ifive^irls;  .have  bqeo  discharged -in -the  .course -of 
the  last  .year,  and  placed  either  at  trades  or  services 
at  an  expence  of  40  shillings  each  :  one  boy  as  a 
writer  to  an  attorney,  another  as  a^ii  apprentice  to 
ficwool  comber ;  and  one  girl  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
glover,  and  four  in  service. 

:  The  adoption  of  this  plan  has  b^n  attended 
-  with  the  best  consequences  to  the  school.  It  has 
occasioned  a  more  regular  attendance,  and  better 
b^aviour,  in  the  children  ;  as  these  are  considered 
ps)  indispensably  necessary,  if  they  expect  this  re- 
jl^rd.  The  charify-school  is,  in  some  measure, 
|ii;ip^^e3  iw;ldi  scholars  from  the  Siuod^y  school ; 
pild.the  faster  informs  me,  that  this  new  re- 
jgulition  ^as  a  considerable  influence  pveii  upon 

\    I^  towns,  where  funds  ^of  this  nature  may  be 
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made  sufficiently  ample,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
institution  may  have  a  further  beneficial  effect,  by 
rescuing  from  a  menial  trade,  or  occupation^  a  child 
of  particular  abilities. 
30/A  Nov.  1 798.    .       . 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  the  improvements  in 
in  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin.  Bf^tbe  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Pelham. 

1  HE  acting  governors  of  the  house  of  industry  in 
Dublin  have  made  a  second  Report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, by  which  it  appears  that  (notwithstand- 
ing the  confusion  which  must  necessarily  have 
attended  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  during  great  part 
of  last  summer)  the  zeal,  the  activity,  and  the 
diligence  of  the  governors  of  this  institution  have  not 
abated  ;  but  that  improvements,  which  they  had 
commenced  and  suggeste<J  in  the  preceding  year, 
have  been  confirmed  and  realized  in  the  last.  They 
have  stated  to  the  Parliament  of  Ireland|the  means 
by  which  they  have  encouraged  the  industy,  and 
increased  the  comfort,  of  those  who  have  been 
consigned  to  their  care. 

They  have  augmented  the  former  allowance  of 
ad.  in  the  shilling  earned  by  the  poor  in  the  house, 
to  8^. ;  and  the  payment  of  this  quota  is  in  a  coin, 
current  only  in  the  house ;  which  has  effectually 
prevented  the  purchase  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  is 
laid  out  in  extra  provisions  and  clothes,  at  a  shop 
established  within  the  house,  upon  the  plan  of  the 
village  shc>ps  recommended  in  a  former  Report  of 
this  Society.  The  adult  poor  have  no  clothing,  but 
such  as  thej  procure  by  their  industry  :  and  they 
are  better  clad  than  formerly. — A  workshop  with 
12  stocking  frames  ha$  beca  erected,  in  which  a 
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number  of  females  have  been  etriployed  ;  and  it  is 
well  obsenred  by  the  governors,  *<'that  the  em- 
^'  ploying^females  in  this  manufacture,  and  in  dthers 
**  of  a  like  kind,  where  an  expert  hand  is  more 
V  i*equtsitc!thaii  masculine  strength,  should  be  en- 
**  couraged." 

The  children  of  both  sexes  are  apprenticed  for 
seven  years,  to  Vhise  Who  superintend  their  in* 
striiction,  with  a  reservation  to  the  Board>  of  the 
power  of  assigning  over  their  indentures  at  the  end 
of  the  two  first  years,  liotsuch  manufactuiisrsa^  shall 
proposfe  to  take  them  for  the  Teniaining  five;  The. 
perjsofts  whf)  instrqct  tliexhiEdren  have  at  present 
^  fixed'  salary.  It  is  intended  to  give  them  one- 
third  of  the  earnings ;  to  lay  out  one-third  in  cloth- 
ing t^cchildrjon,  iaiid  the  remainder  to  be  exp6nde4 
inipremiums.-^— The  hospital  is  open  to  all  the  poof 
of  DubKn:^  anfl  it'  appears,  that,  inthe  year  1798, 
out  of.  1659  patients  admitted,  1443  were  restored 
to  hdahh^  and  to  their  families ;  and  that  of  66 
luo^tks,)  47  have  been  xiured. — 'The  walls 'of  the 
sick  YvJards  are  washed  every  month/with  lime,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  have  a  detached  house  exclusiv:eljr 
for  fevers-       .        ^  ..     > 

"'With  a  vieW  \o  better  tfife  condition  of  the 
^f  poor  of  Publin  in  general,  and  to  prevent  the 
*'  funds  of  the  house .  of  industry  from  being 
**  in<:umbered  by  unnecessary  claims,,  the  board 
^*  of  governors  determined  to  bpcri  a  pu|)lic 
**  kitchep,.  pr  sPMp  shop*  detaghed  from  the  house 
«^  of  irtdustryi''^;ThHraddfe<^sfcst(x;^^^  piiblicf,  and 
their  proceedings  respecting  meir  public  Jutcben^. 
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are  lvt>rthy  of  ap^^lause  and  imttatibn.  The  success 
is  proved  by  the  oumbers  that  have  been  benefited 
by  it :  643 1  persons  were  supplied  with  food  from 
this  kitchen,*  bet  ween  the  4th  day  of  February,  the 
day  of  ()|^ening,  and  the  28th  of  February,  the  date 
of  their  Report* 

OBSERVATIONS. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  institution  difiers 
yery  materially  from  any  poorhouse,  or  other  in* 
stitution,  in  Great  Britain,  both  in  its  object,  it» 
government,  and  its  resources.  In  Ireland  ther^ 
are  no  poor  laws,  or  local  taxes^  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  This  institution  was  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  emplaymeht,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  of  Dublin,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  the  vagrants  and  beggass  (who  in- 
fested the  streets  of  that  city.  The  govemmen!  was 
vested  by  act  of  Parliament  in  a  certain  number  of 
public  officers ;  the  Mayor  and  Aider  men  of  Dub- 
lin, and  many  other  individuals;  some  ofwhcMn 
were  named  in  the  act,  and  others  elected:  and 

♦  A  public  kitchen  had  been  previously  tried  with  suc- 
cess at  Cork.  The  distribution  made  at  Dublin,  amounted 
to  12  ounces  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  soup ;  which' was 
given  gratis  to  any  poor  person  who  appliecL  and  who  was 
not  in  receipt  ©f  relief  from  the  House  of  Industry.  In- 
conveniencesi,  however,  had  attended  the  more  donation ; 
and  in  truth,  that  which  is  indiscrimihaiely  given  is  never 
.duly  valued.  It  was  thought  better  that  the 'soup  and 
bread  shoiild  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price  j  so.  that  the  poor 
might  receive  it*  by  tickets  given  them  by  their  iiiore  opulent 
neighbours,  and  that  the  working  metlninic'  might  be  sup-* 
plied  at  a  very  moderate  rate  j  that  of  two-pence  for  half  a 
pound  of  bread  and  .a  quart  of  soup.  Tlu^  has  been  ac^ 
cordinglydont* 
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considerable  grants  have  been  annually  made  by 
Parliament  for  its  support.  The  institution  cer* 
tainly  did  not  at  first  answer  the  expectation  of  thf 
public>  but  fell  into  discredit. 

The  statement  of  these  circumstances  will  render 
the  Report  of  the  acting  governors  more  intelligible, 
and,  by  explaining  their  situation,  enhance  the 
merit  of  their  ex^nioa** 
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No.  LVIII. 

Extract  from  a  further  account  $f  the  House  of  R^ 
covery  at   Manchester.     By    Thomas    Ber^ 

NARDy  Esq^ 

1  HE  benefits  attending  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Health  at  Manchester,  are  so  important, 
and  the  measure  itself  so  exemplary,  that  I  flatter 
myself  that  some  further  account  of  the  progress 
of  that  charity  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.— 
The  idea  was  originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Ferriar^ 
in  the  First  Volume  of  his  valuable  work,*  cn^ 
titled  "  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections;"  a 
work  which,  to  much  medical  knowliedge,  adda 
some  very  interesting  information  for  the  friends 
of  the  poor. 

A  very  destructive  fever  had  taken  place  near 
Manchester,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1795 ; 
the  infection  having  originated  with  a  single  in- 
dividual. This  seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
proposing  the  immediate  establkhment  of  a  house 
of  recovery ;  and  Dr.  Ferriar  was  applied  to,  ta 
prepare  a  plan  and  proposals  for  that  purpose. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  beginning  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1796;  shewing  the  impossibility  of  stop- 


•  The  reader  will  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  refer 
to  Dr.  Ferriar's  work,  for  two  Essays  introductory  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  an  Address  to  the 
Poor,  which  was  written  immediately  after  its  establish- 
ment. 
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ping  tke  progress  of  infectious  fevers  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  but  by  the  retttoval  of  the  person 
infected,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  family,  into 
a  clean  airy  house,  till  their  clothes  might  be 
ptirified,  and  their  own  habitations  cleaned  and 
whitewashed,  and  sweetened  by  slacking  quick* 
lime  on  the  floors.  For  the  detail  of  the  plan,  and 
for  many  curious  and  satisfactory  observations  on 
the  subject,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  address* 
itself,  which  I  cannot  venture  to  abridge  or  epi^ 
tomize. 

The  first  object  was  to  check  the  prevalence  of 
Infectious  fevers.  '  They  engaged  four,  small  ad^ 
joining  houses  in  Portland-street,  near  the  infir* 
xnary,  and  detached  from  other  buildings.  These 
were  fiitted  up  and  furnished  at  the  expence  of 
nbout  ^]26o.  and  opened  inMay^  179^9  upon  an 
estimated  expenditure,  including  house  rent,  of 
jiearly  jf  4oo..ajear,..  Dr.  Ferriar,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  drew  up  the  regulations ;  which, 
tvith  an  account  of  the  firsi)  cases  admitted  into  the 
house,  will  be  found  in  .the  firsjt  volume  of  the  Re* 
ports  of  the  society^  A  statemeat  of  some  further 
circumstances  attending  the  progress  jof  this  useful 
charity  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

I  visited  the  house  of  recovery  with-very  cordial 
satisfaction,  on  the  2d  of  August,  1798.  TJibre 
were  the^^i5>^tients(  in  the  house*  Their  apart- 
ments appeared 'to  be  <is  airy,)  as  cleai^,  and  as  ooqi- 
fortable  as  could  be  wished.  The  upper  floors  are 
kid  together,  so  as  to  form  four  large  wards  ;  and 
*  Medical  Histories  and  Refiec^ioas,  ycj*  iii.  page  46. 
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each  <^  the  front  rooms  below  will  contain  twe^ 
beds,,. so  d$  !t^  ^accommodate  in  the  whole  28  pa- 
tients conveniently  <  Tiie  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  appropriated  to  the. convalescents;  and  ta> 
the  use  of  the  servants,  whox:x>nsist  of  a  iiead  nurse 
and  three  other  nutseis  ;  accasional:assistance  being 
hired,  when  nec6ssa^y^  The  waods  ^ne  fuisiished 
with  imn  besteads^,  without  cuBtaias,aiid  with  ticks 
filled  wjtb  straw,  which  is  changed  at  proper  pe- 
riods. The  njode  of  removing' the  sick  into  the* 
house  i^  in  a  sedan  chair  kept  in  an  outbniidhig 
ibr  that  purpose*  ' 

When  patients-  are  acfenStted  aito  iSie  hausc^:^ 
flannel  dre^s.is  provided  for  them,  and  lihdiriowtt 
clothes  a«e  ican!i^d  Jhto  litQ. ^saai^  to  fe  w^«beii> 
^couredr  aad  ventiiattd.  i>urisig  itheh  ccbrnn^sceiioe 
dhei]^  wear  the  dreis  of  the  hpuse ;  whidi  consists 
of  a  jacket  and  trowsers  for  the  men,  and  of  a 
^wrrapping  gown  and  petticoat  for  the  .  women, 
.part  of  A  vacant  piece  of  ground,  adjoining  to  the 
houses,  is  inclosed  with  a  wall  for  the  purpose  tfi 
.Washing  and  airing  the  clothes  of  the  patients.  At 
-the  time  of  discharging  them  their  own  cldthcs  are 
Jxeturned  to  them  perfectly  dtean,and  they  ^tjoiti 
their  families,  and  resume  their  occupations,  with- 
out the  hasard  of  communicating  infection  to 
iitheis.  .1  ^         ^  i'f»  «^" 

To  so:  great  a  degree i  have' 'e^tnfs^ibtas  fevers 
4ieen  reduced,*  since  the  establishtrfem'^f  the  house 

•  In  the  former  extract  I  stated  the  extraordinary^^* 
soinution  itkat  bad  taken  place  in  the  bUU  of  mortality  at 
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of  recovery,  that  the  limits  of  theliouse  are  now 
-extended  to  the  whole  of  Manchester  and  its  ex*  • 
tensive  suburbs,  and  to  every  part  of  the  vicinage, 
for  two  miles  round,  from  whence  a  fever  patient 
can  be  safely  removed.  The  number  of  home 
patients  of  tKb:  infianary  at  Manchester  has  also> 
in  consequence^  been  gradually  diminished.  There. 
Avere  admitted  on. the  physicians'  books  during'  the 
year,  ending  1st  June,  1796  -  2880. 

Ditto  in  the  year  ending  June,  1797,  being 
the  first  year  of  the  house  of  recovery 
.being  opened  -  -  -  1759 

Ditto  in  the  y^ar  ending.  June,  1798,  -  156+ 
During. the  spring  and  summer  df  the  preceding  . 
year,,  contagious  fevers  of  an  alarming  nature  had 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  town  and  neigli- 
bourhopd#  By  Temoying,  however,  the  patient 
into  the  house  of.  recovery,  the  extension  of  the 
fever  was  in,  every  instance?  jMre  vented.  The  ac- 
count of  the  house  for  one  year,  ending  the  31st 
of  May,  1798,  at  which  time  710  patients  had 
been  admitted,  js  as  follows  : 


Manchester,  since  the  opening  of  the  house  of  recovery. 
An  additit)nal  proof,  of  a  singular  nature,  appears  in  the 
la»t  yeiw's  accounts  of  jthe  overseers  of  the  poor  ;  in  which 
the  charge  for  deceased  paupers' coffins  is/*ioo.  i6j.  It 
used  to  be  half  as  much  again.  The  accounts  for  four 
years  stand  thus  i 


Namber 
of  cofBns. 

Charge 

One  year  to  May,  1795 
Ditto  to  May    -     1796 
Ditto  to  May    -    1797 
Ditto  to  May    .    179$ 

-  5S8 

-  540 

-  387         • 

-  364 

.       /149   10      0 
153      ^      ^ 

111     3    0 

100  16    0 
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Cured  and  discharged         •  -•  300 

Dead  -  -  -  16 

Remained  then  in  the  house  -  -      23 

•       '  335^ 

Account  for  another  year  ^'io  't^xstiMay  J  I799. 

Cur«d  and  discharged        '    -  '     -*        .      364 

Dead  *  -  -  -         24 

Remained  in  the  house,  31st  May^  1799-    -       ^i 

To  a  poor  creature  who  has  been  languishing  in 
a  cold,  damp  cellar,  or  in  a  garriet  exposed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather,  amidst  the  neglect  andcOn* 
fusion  of  a  wretched  family, — to  such  a  patient  a 
clean  bed,  a  quiet  ward,  an  attentive  nurse,  and  the 
frequent  visits  of  the  physician,  are  of  most  potent 
efficacy.  To  these  causes  it  must  be  imputed  that, 
upon  a  return  of  the  epidemic  fever  of  1797,  of 
149  dangerous  cases  received  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  beginning  of  October,  only  four 
patients  died. 

Of  the  benefits  of  the  house  of  recovery^  it  1$ 
one  of  no  small  consequence,  that  the  owners  of 
cotton  mills  are  now  induced  to  pay  a  more  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  health  of  their  workpeople ; 
and  that  their  buildings  are,  in  general,  kept  cleaner 
and  better  ventilated.  A-  salutary  impression  has 
also  been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  respect- 
ing the  utility  of  cleanliness  in  their  houses.  The  . 
idea  of  fever  comprehends,  among  them,  that  of 
ruin  to  their  circumstances,  and  desertion  by  their 
neighbours.  It  may  therefore  be  expected,  that 
they  will  catch  at  every  means  within,  their  reach 
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to  avoid  so  dreadful,  an  evil :  and  when  ihey  find , 
that  a  public  charity  extends  its  care  to  them  so 
far,  as  to  w^hitewash  their  houses,  when  the  phy- 
sicians report  it  to  be  necessary,  they  must  feel 
the  propriety  of  attending  more  to  this  object. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

i  shall  conclude  this  extract  by  copying  the  con- 
cluding remarks  of  Dr.  Ferriai's  account  *  of  the 
house  of  recovery ;  an  account,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  the  reader's  perusal,  as  the  means  of  de- 
tecting the  use  I  have  made  of  it  in  this  compila- 
tion.— "  Institutions  of  tliis  nature  are  particularly 
adapted  to  manufacturing  towns  ;t  but,  I  believe, 
there  is  not  a  town  in  the  kingdom,  containing 
4000  inhabitants,  which  would  not  be  greatly  be- 
nefited by  similar  establishments.  Abuses  and 
errors  prciVail  every  where  among  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  which  require  both  instruction  and 
assistance  from  the  more  enlightened.  Much  mi- 
sery, much  actual  suffering  are  unavoidable  in  all 
states  of  society  ;  yet,  when  the  important  interests 

•  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  vol.  Hi.  p.  43. 

Other  readers  beside  medical  men  would  find  much 
amusing  and  useful  information  in  these  three  volumes. 
There  is  a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  third  volunfie,  of 
the  treatment  of  the  dying,  p.  191. 

f  1  have  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state  to  the 
reader,  that  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  recovery  is 
now  projecting  and  forming  at  Waterford  in  Ireland  5  and 
that  at  Bolton,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire, 
they  are  adopting  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Ferriar  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Medical  Histories  aoid  Reflections,  and 
are  preparing  to  build  public  lodging  houses  for  the  poor, 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious  disorder. 
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of  the  pobr  are  properly  watched  over,  their  cala- 
ihities  admit  of  great  alleviation.  The  facts  de- 
tailed in  this  paper  have  been  collected,  to  shew 
by  how  simple  a  method,  and  with  how  slight  an 
€xpence,  one  of  the  chief  scourges  of  mankind  may 
be  disarmed  of  a  great  part  of  its  terrors.  Other 
towns,  I  trust,  will  perceive  it  to  be  their  interest 
to  adopt  measures  of  the  same  kind.  Reliance 
may  be  placed  in  our  experience  here  ;  for  I  have 
bcCTi  less  desirous  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  art, 
than  that  of  humanity/* 
7/A  June  J  1799, 
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Extract  from  an  account  df  a  sddety  at  WendotcJf , 
/or  encouraging  prudence  and  industry^     Bj  the 
Reverend ]o^Efk  Smith. 

Upon  perusing  the  account  of  the  benevolent  and 
excellent  establishment  of  Sunday  societies  for  the 
aged  poor  at  Winston  and  Bishops  Auckland,  I 
considered  it  as  incumbent  on  me,  at  least  to  endea- 
vour to  form  something  of  a  similar  nature  in  my 
own  parish  of  Wendover:  but  at  that  time  of  the 
year  (the  latter  end  of  autumn)  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  effectual  and  useful  for  that 
purpose  in  a  country,parish,  I  therefore  deferred 
it  till  a  more  favourable  season.  Early  in  the 
spring,  having  first  secured  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  two  very  worthy  and  charitable  fami- 
lies in  the  parish,  I  visited  the  cottagers,  and  pointed 
out  to  them,  in  as  strong  terms  as  I  could,  the  be- 
nefit and  comfort  which  they  would  derive  from 
such  a  society ;  but  I  found,  in  my  own  parish,  aa 
insurmountable  objection  lo  a  meeting  of  elderly 
persons,  at  each  other's  bouses,  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing ;  an  objection  arising.fxom  a  circumstance,  that 
the  labourers  are  scarcely  any  of  them  resident 
within  the  town,  ;bjUt  are  dispersed  in  tiitit  habita- 
tions in  aill  directions,  ov^r  a  very  extensive  parish^ 

dii^e^tp^fVaif  iuciiia'4l«»^iptj^ 

VOL.  n«  r 
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nately  at  each  other's  dwellings :  and  there  seemed 
to  me  to  be  objections  to  any  common  room,  in 
a  central  situation,  being  applied  for  that  purpose  ; 
or  indeed  that  any  fixed  place  of  meeting,  except 
the  church,  should  regularly  be  used,  for  reading 
and  expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

I  therefore  very  reluctantly  gave  up,  for  the 
present,  the  attempt  to  engage  the  old  people  to 
meet  systematically  on  the  Sunday  evening,  at  each 
other's  houses,  for  their  mutual  comfort,  and  reli- 
gious improvement ;  and  I  have  confined  my  en- 
deavours at  the  commencement,  to  inducing,  in  all 
my  poorer  neighbours,  a  habit. of  saving  some  part 
of  their  earnings,  during  that  period  of  the  year 

;  when  they  could  best  spare  it,  against  a  time  when 
they  would  most  want  it.  To  the  poor,  therefore, 
both  male  and  female,  and  of  all  ages,  I  proposed 
that  part  of  the  plan  only  ;  as  the  means  of  laying 
up,  from  the  excess  of  the  most  productive  part  of 
the  year,  that  which  might  procure  them  comfort 
and  relief  at  the  season  the  least  productive,  and 
the  mo^t  expensive  ;*  and,  in  order  to  make  it  ge- 
nerally known,  I  employed  the  schoolboys,  at  the 
writing  school  in  the  parish,  to  copy  out  the  fol- 

■  lowing  proposals,  for  a  weekly  contribution  of 
money  during  the  summer  months,  to  be  repaid 
them  with  a  considerable  increase,  the  addition  of 
^ne-third  at  least,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

•  It  IS  pkaBing  to  reflect  how  Vfiuch.  the  Wendover 

cottager  has  been  &nefited  in  this  season,  and  the  parish 

^  exonerated,  by"whathas%ceii  done  in  this  instance  j  not  by 

?^lft#ag  his  cbjui  to  ifeljipfi  but  ^  difl^^ibhiAg  tbe  caU 

lor  It.    B*    23^x)^<.  1799^ 
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^*  Friendly  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

*^  prudent  and  industrious  labourers  of  the  pa- 

«'  rish  of  Wendover.  ' 

^*  'Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 

*<  lay  hy  him  in  store ^  as  God  hath  prospered  him.— 

^*  Cor.  ch.  xvi.  v.  2- 

*<  In  order  to  encourage  the  industrious  poor  of 

**  the  parish  of  Wendover,  during  the  summer 

*^  months,  in  which  they  can  earn  most,  to  lay  up 

**  somc?thing  against  the  time  of  need,  T.  Lovell^ 

<*  Esq.  F.  P.Bingham,  Esq.  and  the  Revd.  Josepli 

*^  Smith,  Vicar,  have  agreed  to  add,  as  a  gift,  oii6- 

**  third  of  whatever  sum  any  such  poor  person 

**  shall  lay  up  by  weekly  payments,  or  otherwise, 

**  during  the  summer  ;  the  wholeof  which,  to^- 

'  ^  ther  with  such  addition,  the  person  shall-  re<teive 

**  back  agaiii  at  Christmas.     Either  of  the  above 

*^  gemkmeh  will  receive  ait  ^icjf  houses  ^1  such. 

**  weekly  simis,  whether  a/,  3^,  6df  or  more,  aind 

**  deposit  the  ftWSrin  a  box  provided  for  that  jpur- 

**  pose,  and  keep  ah  exact  account  of  the  same  ia 

^*  a  book.    It  is  proposed  that  Sunday  morning 

"  be  the  tintrof  making  the  payments ;  because 

**  among  tfe  ortier  duties  of  that  day,  the  labourer 

*<  cah  thfen'^st  spare  time  to  look  forward  for  the 

^*  future  comfort  of  his  family  ;  and  because  they 

**  who  have  attended  their  duty  at  church,  after 

-**  haViVig  paid  in  their  weekly  sixpence  to  accu- 

^*«;mu!atfr  for  their  families,  If  ill  feel  the  less  in- 

^*'  cHnatibn  to  spend  another  dxpence,  idly  at  the 

«  alehouse.   At  Christmas  the  distribution  will  be 

^<  made ;  thgt  is  to  say,  for  every  three  shillings 
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^f .  paid  in^  not  less  than  four  shillings  ^hall  \?e  re- 
^'  turned ;  ?nd  so  in  proportion,  Furthef  atton* 
'^^  tion  and  consideration  will  be  pa^  tp^t^qs^  who 
«  bav«ina4a  their  paynpents  rtgu^af^,^  and  who 
'<  have  been  regular  in  their  d^tie3  at  church*  Any 
<*  person  may  receive  back  his  or  her  o^n  money 
^*  at  any  time  before  Christmas ;  but  wit^^^tany 
<<  addition  thereto.  It  is  not  intended  th^  th^  aot 
<^  0i'  prudence  in  t^e  poor  should  preclude  them 
•*  fropx-pai^idi  relief,  in  ca^  gf  sickness,  or  ijn  case 

•  <^  of]  want  of  v^orkf  during  severe;  we^thfr  j  but  it 
<*  is  meant  to  enable  them  to  purchase  ^  waxm 
<<  gan^ent,  half  a  load  of  wood,  or  any  otbcr  do- 
^<  Q^estic  coinfort  they  may  wa|it  at  the  mo^t  incle- 
^<  m^nt  sei^on*  The  donatjops  and  fr^ndly  com- 
M  9iv9i^ti9ns  o^  ^y  of  ^^  parish^)^^;s;  tcf- tUs 

^F<  undj^ft^kingi  'Will,  be  tharnjk&UIy:  received  by 
*<<  Mr.  Loyell,  Mn  Bii^h^o^  pr  ^^r,  ^o^A^^  ^^ul 
*f  entered,  in  a  separate  book." 

I  had  copies  of  this  papei;  placed  on  the  cbvroh 

.  ^OQTS^  aiiid  diftxil^yted  in  the  pari^.  ,Tbe  boys 
ako,  who  had  peoeivfd^  trifling  gratuity,  £or  ip^king 
thecopiesy  copt;:ibut,ed  veify  much  to  make  thet^rxas 
known  to  their  parent^  and  connections.  W^  gave 
notice  of  receiving  contributions  on  the  fi/:ff  Sunday 
in  May. — The  labourers  have  embrace4  the,  offer 
l^eld  out  to  them ,  in  ^  manner  extrem^y  j^ifying ; 
the  ^iety.  alx^ady  cofisisff9£  9^,  nea^  ^t^  sub- 
spribing  l?l{0Vfers,/  wh9'  b^iifgrtltieiif  .sub^pjioas 
VjCiEy  regularly  after^  na9riHflg  ?srvix;;e,;;  i)iy}e  lefS:tban 
aixpQnse,i^^*jg}jn)5;C^.titeip?jl)p^^  i    ,  «^ 
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bfesERVATioisrs. 

The  above  ma(y  be  deserving  of  attention  in  those 
country  parishes,  which,  like  Wendqver,  are  not 
capable  of  receiving,  the  entire  benefit  of  the  plan, 
adopted  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durh^«  It  i(  cer-* 
%9m^  of  great  itnportiatKey  to  inddcie  habiCs  of 
fnftgility  and  foresight^  atnong  the  pdor.  These 
good  qualities  are  rarely  Unaccompanied  by  the  other 
rirtnes  ;  ini/wH^  they  .are  waiitihg,  there  can  be 
Uttk  lope  of  strict  moral  ct  religious  character 
asntng  m^^  who  are  to  iubsist  m  the  produce  of 
their  daily  hbosn' 

:  There  k  a  peculiar  adv^a^-  ini  the  Wendover 
Sfxriiity^  that  neither  time^  nor  money ,>  is  expended 
in  ;ild)OUtt  ideetfngir^  Hiere  are  no  incidental 
charges  to  exhaust  the  common  purse.  There  is  a 
sure  and  certain  benefit  to  the  members ;  and  there 
exists  no  expence  to  diminish  the  amount  of  it. 
Friendly  societies,  tho  very  deserving  of  encou- 
ragement, are  not  always  equal  and  certain  in  their 
effects.  If  not  conducfed  properly,  they  may  degene^ 
rate  into  drunken  meetings  ;  they  may  be  disgraced  by 
fraud y^be  directed  by  a  party,  and  become  the  instru^ 
ments  of  sedition.  From  these  inconveniences  the 
society  at  Wendover  is  exempt.  Their  one  enter- 
tainment will  be  only  an  annual  addition  given  to 
their  family  dinner  at  home,  on  Christmas  day. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  and  of  some  other 
similar  establishments  (besides  that  important  one 
of  uniting  persons  together  for  a  common  and  use- 
ful purpose)  is,  that  they  contribute  tamakc  the  rich 
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and  the  poor  more,  known  to,  ancTipore  connected 
with,  each  other ;  and  to  give  those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  making  a  proper  use  of  their  property,  an 
opportunity  of  appreciating  correctly  the  character 
and  situation  of  most  of  the  cottagers  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

The  establishment  of  this  society  will,  I  hbpe^ 
be  of  much  greater  advautage  to  the  members, 
than  the  mere  amount  of  the  addition  to  their  own 
savings  ;  and  will  be  the  cause  of  their  beginning 
the  new  year  not  only  happily,  but  tvlsify.  If  they 
are  then  as  sensible,  as  I  have  a  confidence  they 
will  be,  of  the  good  effects  of  their  own  frugality 
and  prudence,  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  establish 
the  society  on  a  permanent  footing,  and  yrith  aa 
much  improvement  and  benefit  to  the  members  as 
I  can. 

Sih  Nov.  1799* 
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Extract  from  a  further  account  of  the  advantages  of 
cottagers  keeping  cows.  By  Thomas  Bernard, 
Esq. 

A  LATE  visit  into  Rutlandshire  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  more  minute  and  correct 
information,  respecting  the  circumstances  and  situ* 
ation  of  the  cottagers  keeping  cows,  in  the  four 
parishes  of  Hamblcdon,  Egleton,  Greetham,  and 
Burley  on  the  Hill.  I  give  the  result  of  my  enqui- 
ries ;  and  I  give  it  with  more,  precision  and  detail 
than  I  otherwise  should,  as  I  am  very  detirdus  of 
enabling  land-owners  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their 
own  peculiar  instances,  it  will  not  answer  for  them 
tb  follow  the  example  of  what  has  been  done  in 
that  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  tinie  I  beg  leave 
to  anticipate  the  observation,  that  !n  arable  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grass  land,  and 
in  those  districts  where,  from  vicinage  or  a  peculiar 
market,  grass  land  bears  a  rent  above  its  intrinsic 
value,  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  supply  cottagers 
with  pasture  for  a  cow,  without  some  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord. 

Among  the  tenants  of  this  part  of  the. estate, 
there  are  80  cottagers  who  keep  cows.  Of  those 
who  possess  cows,  there  are  22,  each  of  whom|iA$ 
only  one  cow ;  35  who  have  each  2  cows,  13  'who 
have  3,  7  who  have  4,  and  3  who  have  5  cows 
each  \  making'  in  all  174'cows.    Of  these  cottagers 
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about  a  third  part  have  all  their  land  in- severalty  ; 
the  rest  of  them  have  the  use  of  a  cowpasture  in 
Gommoa  with  others ;  most  of  them  possessing  a 
stQall  homestead,  adjoining  to  their  cottage  ;  every 
one  of  them  having  a  good  garden,  and  keeping  one 
pig  at  least,  if  not  more.  Without  any  exception 
-4hey  pay  for  theijr  l^uijd  the  sa;Qie  rent*  as  a  farmer 
Would,  apd  not  mpre. 

The  estate  is  tithe-free. — In  Hambledpn  there 
is  a  close  of  ii'4  acres,  which  is  let  ih  io8  cow- 
gates,  at  one  guinea  each  ;  of  th^se,  74  are  let  to 
cottagers,  and  the  ren^aining  34  (no^  having  been 
as  yet  applied  for  by  cottagers)  are  fox  the  present 
kt  to  farmpfs.    The  tenants  hav?  the. right  of  feeder, 
ing,  each  four  sheep,  instead  of  a  cow,  for  each 
cowgate;  and  the  farmers  generally. so. use  their 
holdings,  which  is  more  for  their  own  convenience,.  - 
as  well  ^.for  the  general  beneiit  of  the  pasture. 
Each  of  the  cottagers  has  also  an  acre  or  more  of. 
homestead  near  his  cottage,  for.  which  h^.  pays  a^ 
farmer's  rent. 

At  Egleton  thpre  is  a  cow-pasture  of  only.  30 

•  I  add  a  note,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Kent  of  Fiil- 
ham,  whb  had  th^  merit  of  laying  the  case  of  the  English 
cottager  before  the  public  sevcJral  year$  agp,  in  a  very 
useful  publipation,  intitled  Hints  to  Gentlemen  of  Landed 
BropeiPty.  «•  The  obvious  reasofl  (Mr.  Kent  observes) 
Vfhy  the  cottager  sii^ceeds  bfctt^r  with  his  cow  upon  liord 
"Wincnilsea's  estate,  is,  that  he  is  not  charged  a  higher  rent 
for  hfsland  than  a  farmer  would  be.  But  that  this  is  far 
ffpn^^^i^^  ijfju  ^ase  in  geiieral  *  eo  f^r^  i^i^ef^,  th?^  there 
is  not  one  mstance  in  ten,  of  those  in  which  a  cottager  pos- 
sesses Xhsi  means  of  keeping  a  cow,  that  he  does  not.obtain 
the  lai^  froxp  tl|f  faiia:ier  %t  secon4  h^ad,  aod  at  a  #'en<  at. 
least  double  of  what  he  ought  to  pay.'*    2d*  Nov,  17  99. 
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acre^,  tfftich  is-lct  frt  26  co^gatc?^  each  at  36  shil- ' 
Img^,    T^hese'are  all  octupied  by  ccrttigers,  who 
have  also  small  homesteads  neir  their  houses,  to' 
supply  thetri  with  h^f.-^Tn  the  parf^h  of-  Burley, 
the^  hiode  of  ptoWd Ag  for  some -of  the  cottager's^ 
co^^s^fe'tfflfRM^t:  a  cfese*of  11  acirei  and  a  half  Is 
diifif^  irrt6  two' <6t}ual' parts j  aiWtthe  whole  jointly 
occifpied  by  fitir  cottagers.     One  half  is  every' 
ahcrnat^  yfear  held  in  foui^  several  parts  by.a  marked 
bouwfery,  e^K  mdwM^j^  his  t)wi^  part  for  hay; 
the- other  haff  is  a  cowpastute  for  the  foui^  cot- 
tagers.    They  haVe  each.*  a  right  cff  putting  in  a 
cow  and  two  sheep  in  the  pasture  part,  during  the 
Slimmer,  and  of  feeding  a  cow  and  four  sheep  upon 
the-wholfe'in-the^wiriter^    I'ht  benefit  of  the  sheep 
feetfiiTgf  they  can  let  to  k  fermferat  a  guinea  and  a 
hrff  a  yicar;    BesWesf  tfiW,  they  have  grass  and  hay 
tor  tnk  COW;  for*  rent  they  pay  ^4.  ^of.  a  year' 
each,  and'in  poors'  rates  and  other  levies,^  51.  a  year, 
making  in  the  whole  ^^4.  151. ;  f*om  which,  after 
deducting  j^l.  rii.  6d.  (which  their  sheep  feeding 
is  worth)  there  remains  £2*  3^-  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  taxes, 
for  the  support  of  theif  coW.  " '  ' 

The  accommodation  that  the  Cottager  has  for  his 
cow  in  Greetham,  is  not  so  beneficial  tb  hint.  A 
pasture  field  of  35  acres  of  indiffeifeilt  land,  wortfx 
about  lOJ.  an  acre,  is  held  as  a  joint  pasture  by  14 
cottagers i  leach  of,  w^hom  has. a. right  toi pasture  ^ 
e6w  m^iti:  For^thdr  w^infer  provistbn  they  have 
each  o£  tli^m.s^  ajjiaWq,  fi^lcf  of  six  acres,  rri  which 
they  %mwtomt  clottr  arid  ^aii^fotn.  This  is  by 
no  means'  so  advantageous  to  them  as  grass  land  : 
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under  these  circumstances^  however,  they  arc  very 
glad  to  have  the  land,  and  always  pay  their  rent 
with  great  regularity. 

I  said  that  the  cottagers  paid  a  farmer's  rent  for 
their  land,  and  not  more  ;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  whole  of  the  estate  is  let  at  moderate  rents. 
The  reader  may  find  by  calculation,  that  in  Ham- 
bledon  the  land  produces,  per  acre,  nearly  20s. ;  in 
Eglcton  about  23X. ;  and  in  Burley  3IJ.  per  acre ; 
the  diiFerence  being  occasioned  partly  by  the  diffe- 
rence of  time,  when  the  closes  were  respectively  let 
at  their  present  rents,  and  partly  by  some  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  land. 

The  cottagers  who  keep  cows  are  almost  all  of 
them  labourers  in  husbsmdry:  there  are,  however, 
among  them,  some  widows  and  daughters  of  de- 
cea$^  .labourers,  and  some  men  who  work  a» 
country  carpenters,  or  in  similar  trades.  I  can 
add,  that  of  all  the  rents  of  the  estate,  none  are 
more  punctually  paid,  than^hose  for  the  cottagers^ 
land.  The  steward  informs  me  that  there  has 
never  been  an  instance  of  an  arrear^  or  of  a  delay 
in  payment,  even  for  a  few  days. 

When  I  state  that  the  land  is  let  at^  and  not 
under,  a  fair,  moderate  rent,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understood  to  say,  exactly  the  same  of  the  cottages  ;* 

♦  The  increase  of  price  in  the  materials  for  bujldin£^», 
particularly  in  that  cou atry,  makes  it  impracticable  to  supply 
the  cottager  with  a  proper  and  habitable  dwelling,  at  a  rent 
adapted  to  his  circumstances,  without  some  sacnfice  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  What  remedy  eai»  be  proposed  for 
the  evil  I  am  not  aware  v  unless  I  ouy  hope  that  the  land* 
cwner  will  some  day  set  down  and  precisely  calculate  !n 
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vrhich  are  comfortable  aixd  habitable  bpilding«| 
in  good  fepair,  neatly  kept,  and  regularly  tylike-? 
washed ;  and  y«t  pay  no  n^ore  ,  TenX$:  ^an  the 
ruinous  and  miserable  hovels  in  England  psually  ^ 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  know. how 
the  cottager  is  at  first  set  up  with  a  cow.  ^A§  an 
example,  I  will  give  the  history  of  one  man,  who 
had  a  wife  and  several  children,  and  was  la^  year 
likely  to  be  burthensofpe  to  the  parish.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  one  remedy  that  promts^  relief 
to  the  parish  in  this  case,  was  the  cottager's  co^* 
His  landlord  supplied  him  with  land  at  a  fair  tent^ 
and  made  his  cottage  ^nd  out  builflii^s  comfortable. 
He  asked  assistance  of  his  neighbours  :  in  the  man^ 
sion  house  he  cpUected  about  two  or  three  guinea  4 
among  the  farmers,  by  gift  or  loan,  he  obtained 
some  handsome  additions^  be  purchased  bis  cowy 
took  possession  of  his  land,  and  is  now  doing  v^ry 
well. — About  eight  years  ago,  another  labourer 
with  a  large  family  was.  supplied  with  a  cow  and 
land  in  the  same  manner.  He  luis  since  bred  qp 
his  large  family  without  any  parochi^  assistance, 

how  many  ways  the  extra  expense  would  be  made  up  to" 
him ; — in  the  general  benefit  and  credit  of  his  castate;— irt 
the  health  and  well  being  of  the  poor,  and  in  the  consequent 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates ;— in  the  beauty  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  country  so  adorned,  and  in  self  satisfaction,  and  real 
gratification.  If  he  would  enter  dispassionately,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  tritorthis  investigation,  I  trust  he  would  sooij 
discover  kis  trie  interest ;  and  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
send  a  few  of  the  materials,  intended  for  hhgrottoSf  casties^ 
And  temples f  to  be  applied  for  the  rejpair  of  his  Cottages ;  for 
the  credit  and  advantage  of  himself  and  his  estates,  and  for 
thewelfere  and  comfort  of  the  poor  connected  with^  iadk 
dependent  on  him. 
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shd  is  now  possessed  of  two  cows,  the  second  pur- 
chk^i  wholly-  from  his  savings.  Two  others  wera 
pr6videtf  with  cows  and  land  in  the  like  man- 
lier,  about  fotir  years  ago,  and  ha?e  gone  on  ver^ 
welt.  .      '  i  •  , 

•  The  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  have  more  than 
ese'cow.  The  fact  is,  that  in  every  instance,  as  soon 
ss  the  cottager -has  got  a  cow,  all  thie  elFarts  of  the 
fdttily  are'dlreqted'to  the  attainment  of  the  ipeans 
to  purchase  another,  and  another ;  so  that  some  of 
themiy  who  began  very  lately  with  only  one,  have 
Dow  five  coWs.  The  only  inconvenience  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  an  increase  in  their  pro- 
perty, is,  that  they  may  be  induced  to  look  to  the 
produce  of  their  cow^  and  gardens,  for  the  sole  sup- 
port ot  themselves  and  family,  and  cease  to  depend 
oh  their  daily  labour  for  their  support ;  being 
tfailsfermed  into  little  starving  farmers,  from  opu- 
lent thriving  labourers.  But  the  fact  is  directly 
the  reverse.— Such  are  the  beneficial  effects  of  early 
and  steady  habits  of  industry,  that  these  proprietors 
of  oows  are  the  most  steady  and  trusty  labourers* 
As  a  proof  of  the  effects  of  this  system  in  promot- 
i>jg  industry  and  frugality,  I  give  the  history  of  one 
#f  them,  Christopher  Love,*  of  Hambledon ;  who 

*  Since  I  was  at  Burley,  one  of  these  owpers  of  cows,  a 
shepherd  of  the  namf^  of  Watkio,  who  live$  witliin  two  or 
Ibree  doors  of  Christopher  Love's  cotta^,  had  the  misfor^ 
tune  to  dislocate  his  hip.  Upon  his  being  visited,  he  has 
exf>ressed  regret  at  the  expense  of  his  surgeon's  attendance, 
fox  which  h^  i$  paying  half-a-guinea  a  visit,  "  However 
*^  (he  added)  if  it  please  God  I  recover  my  health  an4 
**  &trenfi;th,  I  shall  not  grudge  any  expense  attending  mv 
f*  CUI9. '   Jn  a  cofxUQQD  parish  such  a  circumstance  woula 
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is  now  75  years  of  age,  and  has  for  55  years  back 
kept  three  ctM«rs ;  and  nevertheless  has  gone  ieg»* 
larly  every  summer,  for  50  years  past,  to  harvest- 
work  in  GambrWgeshire :  because  he  is-  more  ill 
request  there,  and  receives  better  'Wages,  than  hfe 
would  at  home.  He  has  bred  up  a»  family  of  nine 
children  in  great  conjfort,  and  is  now  well  and  m 
good  health  himself,  and  has  been  in  Cambridge- 
shire this  preceding  harvest ;  biit  thinks  he  shall  go 
no  more,  as  the  family  for  whonti  he  used  to  work 
are  all  dead,  or  removed. 

I  saw  one  instance  anftong  tliem  of  a  manwhd 
was  bringing  up  and  supporting  nine  children,  all 
healthy,  well  fed,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed.  A 
Httle  child  under  four  years  of  age  was  askect-if  she 
could  spin  ?  "  No,  she  was  too  little,  but^he  couW 
"  knit;"  Her  sister  (said  the  mother,  pointing  to 
another  girl,  between  five  and  'six  jrears  of  age) 
**  spins  very  weH  ;  she  got  a  prize  for  spinning 
*^  tbis  year,  and  brought  home  a  premium  of  :thc 
**  value  of  six  shillings  in  clothing." 

The  edu€ati<^n^  of  their  chlldsen  to  husbandry,,  tb 
the  management  of  cattle  and  of  a  dairy,  and-  to 
every  occupation  that  can  fit  them  for  the  service 
of  a  farmer,  is  a  very  important  advantage  of  this 
system :  and  if  there  were  no  other  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  but  that  of  adapting,  and  habitually 

have  entailed  ^  grea^^nd  coirtiiHi^g  charge  op  j^  panik^ 
In  this  instance,  the  Sufferer  has  never  thought  of  applying 
to  the  parish'  for  any  assistance ;  and  in '  all*  profckbility 
(whether a  per/eQt;^(^re;bf  effected  <?r  noj,  ^ich  isivoryt 
doubtful)  he  will  never  have  any  occasion  for  it*  iqA 
Dec*  1799, 
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preparing,  the  rising  generation  for  the  most  useful 
andoiecejssary  employment  in  the  island  ;  this  alone 
would  produce  an  abundant  compensation  for  any 
effort,  or  attention,  that  has  been,  or  may  be  di- 
rected tp  the  subject.  They  are  not  only  stout, 
healthj^  clean,  well  clothed,  and  educated  in  regu- 
lar and  principled  habits  of  life,  but  they  are  used 
to  almost  every  part  of  their  business  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  life ;  every  inhabitant  of  the  cottage 
being,  from  infancy,  so  interested  in  their  cow^ 
their  pig,  their  sheep,  and  their  garden,  as  to  im* 
bibe,  at  a  very  early  age,  all  the  material  informa- 
tion and  habit  in  those  subjects* 
f  The  cottagers  in  that  country  eat  barley,  or 
mix»ed,  bread ;  and  they  prefer  it,  for  a  reason 
which  one  of  them  gave  me;  that  not  only  they 
can  afford  to  have  more  of  it,  but  can  also  add  a 
little  bit  of  meat  to  dress  with  the  vegetables  frooEi 
the  garden.  This  makes  in  the  aggregate  a  very 
important  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  cot- 
tager : — bread,  butter,  cheese,  plenty  of  milk,  and 
.vegetables,  and  some  meat  to  mix  with  their  other 
food,  compose,  altogether,  a  table  of  diet  unknown 
to  many  English  cottagers,  ^nd  extremely  condu- 
cive to  health,  strength,  and  civilized  habits  of  life* 
It  is  no  inconsiderable  convenience  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  neighbourhood,  that  these  cottagers 
are  enabled  to  supply  them,  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  with  milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  pig«mear^ 
and  veal :  articles  which,  in  general,  are  not  wortk 
the  farmer's  attention,  and  which,  therefore>  aie 
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supplied  by  speculators,  who  greatly  enhance  the 
.  price  on  the  public. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

In  preparing  this  detail,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
give  every  circumstance  as  coldly  and  correctly  as 
I  could;  being  aware  that,  in  practical  tnforma-* 
tion,  precision  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  1  will 
not,  however,  presume  to  say,  that  in  what  I  have 
written,  I  have  been  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  English  cottager  vehat,  in  a  , 
free,  a  prosperous,  and  enlightened  country^  be 
ought  to  be  \"^tbrivsngj  industrious,  and  happy. 

What  has  been  stated  will  probably  suggest  to 
the  reader^  that  the  welfare  of  the  cqttager  depends 
more  on  the  improved  resources  and  habits  pf  life^/. 
than  on  any  increase  or  superabundance  of  wages. 
In  countries  where  the  wages  are  the  highest^ 
without  any  improved  system  of  managemei^t  and 
economy  among  the  p(K>r,  the  condition  of  the  cot- 
tager is  very  inferior  to  that  of  many  places,  where ; 
the  wages  of  labour  are  lower,  but  the  means  andt 
habits  of  life  superior.   Mechanics,  who  earn  frcpoa : 
a  guinea  to  two  guineas  a  week,  in  London,  in. 
Manchester,  and  other  places,  and  who  depend- 
upon  the  neighbouring  shop  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  (to  use  a  common  expression}  live  from 
band  to  mouth f  do  in  general  possefs  a  less  d^ree  oi 
domestic  comfort,  and  enjoy  a  fess  prpporticm  o£ 
the  advantages  of  civilized  life,  than  many  cottagers* 
The  explication  is  obvious.    The  mech^c^  wba 
with  his  family  exists  in  a  lodging,  wfthcHit  any 
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and  who  earns,  by  a  species  of  sffghfi^dfUfidirthi^' 
trade,  very  high  wages,  applies  what  is  barely  ne- 
cessary, in  a  weekty*  piyfntnt  t6  the  baker  and 
softie oth^r  tradi^stileW,  tor  f hc-stippiort  ofiftt fytnWy ; 
the  rest  goe«  to  the  cliib,  orthfealehbusd,  or  Fs-Fost  * 
in Ihtervrfs  between  labeurt  wWlethlilattbirreriand 
hh  family,  who  have  the  power  and  irtdiiccineht  t&* 
thrtfr and 'management,  dtfe^  every  cffbrt^'to  tRii* 
improvemerrt  of  thefir  circumstances',  and  the  in- 
crease tif  their  comftrts; 

It  wBl,  to  ihe-  latest  ^period-  of'  my  life,*  be  a:  ■ 
source  of  cnv tabic?  satisfaction  to  me,  if  *  what  is 
said  'in  this  and  the;  other  R^OrfS  of*  the*  society, 
shall  Have*  the  effect  of  awakening  thi  attemioti' 
of  ^the^fehd^wner  to  atr  object  so-  interesting  an*  * 
essentia!  teJ  hiiiiv  asthirsituatibn  ofhis  iiidtistrimrs*' 
laBoobk^  ;  wliose  comfortar  ancPnieafns^  of  Hfe  he ' 
iftttyigteatly  ittcreasei  nfot  only  withoat  any  irtimew 
diate  loss,  but  with  a  real  and  acciraiulating  benefit 
to^  himself  and*  his  property  ;  as  he  wonltf  s6on  find 
tfe^by'lmj^roving  the  <*0nd4t4on  of  his  dependents, 
atfd'bycxciting  industry  among  'them,  he  (fid  pro-  • 
portkWtally^  increase  the  valtie  of  hii  eitsttt.     It 
-vMM,  iridecd,^be  art  act  ndt  oilly  of  b^nevbleiwre 
and  justice,  b*t  of  wisdom  aad  prudtenccj  whether 
he  i^tected  W s'viefHS  to  his  own  insulated  property, 
or  to'  the  general  wcttire  of  the- cohimtthtty^— • 
Vife#<edifi.i'^cfHt!calBghti  the  laficJtfftt-wfib'has;' 
pwfiertyy^howtver  smal^-^-a'  «a>V,  a  p^,  or-  cVetf 
th^crop^of  his  ^rdlek,— ^aii-afWinterest^-tH^  ivfel-- 
fa(re  arid  tiranquiUity  of  fife  couritr^i  kiid'  in  ttic 
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good  order  of  soeietyi.  He  who'h^  d«  property,  fe' 
always  ready  for  noviehy  and  experiment ;  snd  XttO' 
gibbets  and  halters  may  fw  a  time  d^tcr  him  from^* 
criminal  arid  atrocious  acts,  yfet  no  metiTe  exisfs 
to  iix;hi«n  in  virtuous  habit&y  or  to^attach  him  to* 
that  national  prosperity  in  which  he  )>a9  no  paft, 
and  to  that  constttotca  orrfer.  xrf  property,  which^ 
excludes  him  from,  all  possession* 

There  is  another  cof^stdention,  suggested  by  the' 
present  hiigh  prioe  of  wh^fTt  corh.  Those  measurcf. 
for  the  felief  ^nd  ^)iMsienceo£  the:  poor,  :whichr 
ape  #ow  e^^tipttQ  their  existence  in  'snaByotfaerf 
par^sof  t^^J(i^Q«l9  tos  uoaecefisaary.ia  tfaeneigh^i 
Ifourbood qf.U^tUf*:  The  cot^ag^  whois  Jr. thr 
habit  of  using  l^Hey  m.  bread,  ^hbl  keeps  a  p^^i 
perhaps  two,  a*|d,ha».plent:y  of  roilkandycgetables/ 
po6s^9^es  within  himself  almost  all  die  means  of 
life;  ^nd  feels ' very  litde.incbnveRience  from  that 
which,  in  the  present  soa^n,  without  the  charital^Ie 
ai4  JK^d  atteotioQ  c^  tbt  di^ulontv  wouldoppTessrand: 
overwhelp^  the  labourer,  whos»  existencfi  depends; 
on  a  mer^  pecdpi^y  ^ipestd.  Witli*  such  meant) 
of  life  he  is  leks  afi^cted  by  the  preseht  high  priclr 
of  bread,  than-  almost  any  other  individuals  thee 
dearness  of  provisions  produces  not  jsnuch  viaciatk>n 
in  his  circvmstiances;  except  by  debying,  for  9 
v<ery  short  tinn;,  the  desired  period  of  his,  purdiat^: 
ing  another  coiy  ;  and  by  retarding  his.progrcs£»D 
thrift,  and  the  ifnprovcment  of  his  littk  propcfty^i 
for  the  benefit  and  hereditary  mecessi<m  'o£  hi^  wild 
and  chil^lren. 

In. the  facility  of  ex^utioEj  and  in  tbc  pjetmaw 
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nence  of  effect^  a  very  material  dilFerence  exists 
between  measures  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
the  cottager's  means  of  Kfe  in  his  own  cottage^  and 
fpr  the  increase  of  his  resources  and  incitements  to 
tjirift  and  industry^  and  those  for  the  support  and 
conduct  of  all  pMic  charities  and  establishments  for 
the.  relief  of  the  poor.  The  latter  require  an  unat- 
tainable  continuance  of  exertion,  and  an  unfailing 
succession  of  disinterested  care  and  attention  :  the 
fotmtx  executed  Itself.  TKe  latter  jprovide  for  the 
jaiaintenanceand  relief  of  helpless  and  hopeless  de« 
pendents:  the  former  produces  the  restoration  of 
health  and  strength. — ^When  the  cottager  has  ac- 
^ired,  and  feels  the  benefit  of,  his  new  means  and 
habits  of  life,  his  own  exertions,  his  own  attentions, 
will  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of 
his  family,  as  long  as  his  landlord  will  protect  him 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  cottage  and  ground.  He 
j:»}uires,  in  this  instance,  no  subsequent  labour  or 
ittention,  on  the  part  of  his  benefactor,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  indigence  and  misery ;  whereas  it 
demands  the  continuance  of  unwearied  exertions  in 
ril  public  establishments,  to  cOhdiict  them  properly j 
for  the  solace  and  relief  of  existing  wretchedness. 

In  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea  for  his  cottagers,  tho  there  has  been  much 
attention  paid,  and  much  disposition  on  his  part  to 
maike  a  very  considerable  sacrifice,  if  requisite,  for 
their  benefit,  yet  in  fact,  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion  which  I  have  stated  as  to  his  cottages,  so  far  from 
any  loss  or  expense  being  incurred  by  him,  a  consi- 
derable and  permanent  improvement  has  been  made 
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upon  hisestate/widiQut  any. reduction  in  the  iiiK 
n^diate  (j^ofit.^^Wliite  the  land  l^t  torthe  oottager^ 
iis  $(;t  at  tKe  3ame  ifixatf  as  .that  which  tbelfannecs 
occupy,  the  country  is  enriched  and  improved  by  a^ 
Industrie's  and  thriving  teiiat^try,  anddie  pbof-ratcs  . 
reduced  altoo^t  tp  nothing.*  tTherlabauvers  ohildreii 
«re  at  Jth^,sm^^  xim^  ^o  ibised  up^  and  90^  acCiistcmied 
to  regular  habits  of  employment,  as  to  be  very  lit^ 
tie  burthen  to  thkir'  parents,  and  ta  be  a  great  and 
vaproivingibenefit  to  the  estate^^^The  laitol«w]ier 
shofild  keep  in  n^ind,  that  if.  the  labourer  is  reduced 
to  i|idige9(:e,  h^ssupporti' which:  had  been,  derived 
frOMA  his  oKi^  eiC|erti9Q3j  rmiBt,:in  future/ biednram 
fropi'thelap^^  Th^  faivier^  indeed,  tumsMalfy  pay» 
the  ppor^r^te.  i  i^iU  jx  is  nutfyanJ  ulthnattly  difraafid 

*  In  confirmation  of  "what  is  ho-e  stated,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  adding  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Bassett, 
of  Glentwortfa,  in  Lincolnshiie,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Ydufig^' 
dated  6th  Au^.  1799.— '<  ^^  this  and  on  ot)Mr  estates  be«> 
longing  to  Lord  Scarborough,  his  Lordship  has  invariably 
dincted  me  to^accommodate  the  cottagers  with  a  sufficient- 
quantity  of  land  to  keep  from  one  to  two  c^wS;^  and.  no* 
more ;  allotting  as  much  meadow  to  each  of  such  cottagers*, 
as  will  keep  their  cattle  with  hay  in  the  winter  season  ;  and 
f.  am  convmced,  from  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  during, 
which  trnie  I  have  been  agent  to  the  Scarborough  family, 
that  the  result  has  been  highly  conducive  to  the  happi-* 
ness  of  my  poor  neighbours,  and  advanta|;ci«n8  to  the  occu- 
piers of  farms,  who  have  always  a  set  of  industrious  labourers 
within  their  respective  parishes,  toko  do  not  beamu  chargeable 
in  the  time  of  sickness,  or  when,  from  age,  ms^nual  ku>.our 
cannot  any  longer  be  performed  by  them :  at  such  periods 
the  produce  of  their  cows  and  gardens  affords  them  the 
means  of  a  decent  maintenance,  and  of  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  their  rents.— ^I  make  out  yearly  the  accounts  of 
this  parish ;  and  the  rates  and  assessments  on  tne  occupiers- 
of  laud,  do  not,  on  the  average,  amount  to  more  than  eighth 
fence  in  the  pounds  for  the  poor,  church,  constable,  and  high- 
ways." 
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bf(4be  Imdtprd i  -whose  cstals^  by  the  iiua^ease  t^^ 
aecuflMdatian  of  pbor's^ntt^  is  deterkM^ate^iif  vali9^/ 
and itimiDuhedi in. rental  t  wkile,  on  ttit  co»t/ai^y 
ky.  »' different  system— by  prcymoting  the  :^el* 
kmti  .and  enbdiiraging  the  energy  of  th6  <:oifagery 
dtt'lalHl^owiiei  imight  have  lessenod  the  {>ooi*'s^ 
ijtte^  sad  avgitieAted  Aie  Vohic  add  f mtttl  of  ^^ 
laid.. 

.  I  danot  mean  to  assert  that  the  %t^^<o\ii^^i 
atcsM^aiB  te  new  is  in  tlM  flrfeans  ami  h^M»  «# 
fife^  my  be  iooiBlediately  oapabiie  of  fdkih^  f  ha€ 
actiir&iandiiieefiil^ttitioii^iif  socftsty,  liiar  isf  ttiied  by 
tfnse^vriib.aretbe  subjects  of  this  p^^/*  'tofro-* 
difce  a»  gmm  in  siH{>itiv«iifidm  in  dhtrtt^f^  i^ 
tfirawijfcratirteiioft  lii^.  witt  fe^iufr^  ttitKft  Bbd  afldtt-t 
tion.  The  cottager,  however,  of  this  part  of  the 
cottfttjf  dif  Bjirknd,  i^mt  of  a  different  species  from 
otber,,]E'Hg)lJi,  cqttagers ;  and  if  he  W  not  been 
protcctfed  aHfd  tttcotiraged  by  Kisiandlprd,  he  would 
bave.besei^  thj9  ssune-  helples  and  cooafortles^^Fea^ 
ttiretfet^cJ  ^e  in  some  other  patts  of  England. 
The  £»rsiei  (with  the  absisunCe  of  the  steward) 
would  have  taken  his  land ;  the  creditor,  his  cow 
and  pig  ;  and  the  workhouse,  hi&  family. 

Aij  I  am  disposed  to  flatter  myj^elf,  that's'6fne  of 
my  readers,  who  have  landed  property  adapted  to  the 
experfitienf,' mery  be  induced  t6  tl-y  thik  nfiodeof /m- 
pr^v'mg'jbm  esJaUSy  I  sbaHsuggeat'iwfeat  o<x>»r»t» 
me  as*  the  method  of  procfefeding ;  prenrfisihg  that 
in  this,,and  in  every  thing  elsr  which  the  landlord 
may  think  fit  to  do  fbr  the  benefit  of  his  cottagersi 
be  should  be  extremely  careful  not  to  make  theai 
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the  subjects  cf  j^aloTisy,  or.  cli5like^  to  either  tbe 
,  f^riper  or  sh^p^pf^pisr  ;  m  wjiow  good  will  to  f  hent^ 
ia^pitpj  pf.^v^y  stt^r^wiof  tfc^  lan^Qwl^  mudi 
of  their  cpmfortaodi  well  being  will  depeiyJ^pM- 
ticularly  in  winter,  when  .uhe  presefice;  of  .a  friend 
and  protector  is  most  wanted.  I  should  therefore 
recommend  him,  at  first,  to  follow  t)fe*eMili]^te  of 
Mt,  Burdon,  and  to  begin  with  a  close  or  two  of 
the  ground  in  his  own  occupation.  Let  him  then 
select  two  or  three  of  his  most  thriving  and  indus* 
trious  labourers,  and  inform  each  of  them,  that  he 
is  disposed  to  accommodate  him  with  a  little  ground^ 
at  a  moderate  rent,  if  he  can  contrive  to  get  a  cow, 
and  his  wife  can  manage  her :  adding  the  offer  of  a 
small  loan  or  donaition  towards  it.  The  introduc- 
tion of  so  novel  a  system  may  possibly  require  some 
aid  and  attention  at  first ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
that  the  poor-rate  on  their  ground  should  be  kept 
down^  as  low  as  may  fairly  be ;  but  as  soon  as  two 
or  three  cottagers  have  succeeded,  and  it  is.  known 
that  upon  land  becoming  vacant  in  future,  the  cot- 
tager will  be  considered  as  well  as  the  farmer^  tho 
not  to  his  injury  or  inconvenience  ;  and  that,  upon 
the  occupier  of  any  little  farm  of  20  or  30  acres 
being  obliged,  as  they  frequently  are,  to  abandon  a 
losing  concern,  the  landlord  would,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  disposed  to  apply  the  ground  for  the 
accommodation  of  five  or  six  of  the  most  deserving 
and  thriving  labourers,  the  farmer  would  soon  be 
reconciled  to  a  system  which  must  in  its  nature 
operate  to  lower  the  poor's-rate,  and  to  dimini$h>the 
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burthen  of  the  poor ; — the  character  of  the  cottager 
would  be  invigorated  ; — his  spirit,  his  industry,  his 
ecaaomyf  wduld  be  all  put  in  action  ;  and  a  very 
-eiseAtial  iraprdveinent  would  take  place  in  the  e^ 
tate  and  ne^hbourhood. 

2UdOi^.  1799. 
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No.  LXI. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  extension  of  the  bene* 
fits  of  the  charity-schools  at  Chester.  B)  Thomas 
Bernari>>  Esq. 

1  HE  income  of  the  blue-coat-school  at  Chester 
had  for  several  years  been  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  30  boys,  who  were  admitted 
at  nine  years  of  age,  and  kept  in  the  house  for  four 
years.    This  provision  had  proved  to  be  extremely 
inadequate  to  its  object ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  of  that  city  being  left  entirely  destitute  of 
instruction.    In  1783,  the  trustees  adopted  a  bene- 
ficial extension  of  the  charity :   and  in  the  course 
of  that  and  of  the  ensuing  year,  they  opened  a  day- 
school,  in  a  wing  of  the  hospital,  for  the  instruction 
of  120  boys  in   reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 
.  This  they  call  the  green-^school,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  each  of  the  boys  wearing  a  green  bonnet.  ^ 
Two  masters  were  engaged,  one  at  ^^.35,  the  other 
at  £*2^  a  year ;  and  they  have  proved  quite  equal 
to  the  care  of  the  120  boys.  The  whole  expence  of 
teaching  these  boys,  including  their  bonnets,  &c.  is 
not  more  than  eighty  guineas,  or  14X  a  year,  each. 

lo  order  to  provide  for  this  expence,  the  trustees 
diminished  the  number  of  boys  in  the  blue-coat- 
$cbool  from  30  to  25 ;  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tended the  benefit  of  that  jchool  to  a  great  increase 
of  objects,  by  reducing  die  time  of  ccmHauiuiee'to 
t«io  yeafi^  MAbifsdo^iitg^h&^bM  Mha^-iand 
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most  deserv^g  boys  of  the  green-school  for  all  the 
vacancies  in  the  blue^eoat-school ;  so  that  12  or  14 
of  the  best  boys  of  the  former  school  are  annually 
p\aCe^  il|>oii  the  foundation :  the  consequence  of 
vkich  }J,  that. there  is  hardly  any  poor- boy  in  that 
city,  but  may  obtain  a  place  in  the  blue-coat- 
schooly  if  he  perseveres  in  a  course  of  industry  and 
^ood'  l^h^vioui'. 

.  Tt^s  i«'Crf  ith^  g^«otest  loiportance .;  as  it  extends 
tlM'bene^,  ^9i  only  of  iostruotion,  birt  of  (what  is 
mqc]^.|noi««^€:aoi^uft)  tmulaiion  and  example,  to 
almost;  eyery  lad  in  ^Chester.  The  boys  are  now 
adnikted  at  nine  years  of  age  into  the  green-school, 
upoA  the  nominationr  of  the  subscribers,  who  ap- 
point scholars  in  rotation,  according  to>  the  amount 
of  tb^ir  contributions  to  the  charity.  At  the  end  of 
two  yecurs  these  boys  are  pubtickly  examined  fot  the 
blue7coat*schopl :  after  which,  if  their  nieiit  dbes 
sot  entitle  them  to  one  of  the  vacancies  on  the 
.fbunda^ioa>  they  teoilain  in  the  green-school  two 
years  more ;  and  are  then  dismissed  at  an  age  pro- 
ves to  be  placed  out  in^rvice.  But.tf  their  progress 
;bas  beea  $uch  as  to  entitle  them*  to  a  Yaoancy  in  fhe 
hlue^cpatf^schooli  they  ^re  clotiRd  arid  maintained 
jthei^  for  two|y^r9»  arid  dt  the  exipication  of  that 
^Qsiodyif  they  havie^  made;  a  competent  progress  in 
leadiAg,  writing,  aod  ticcoitntSi  and  (in  case  the  sea 
J^.  tbeicob^^t)  in  niufigation,  they  axe  placed^  out, 
jflt\krSii\  ^Ppremkei  /^  .ef;  three  pounds  eii^,  in 
.b^^^fldfjf)',thi6f4»fi«tvkxr,.iorjin  somtfiuiefiil  traiic 

i  .iJL%^  tbi  fwmvff>^)lbfefuiia^o£  tirirQhiM<t)r 
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provided,  in  ten  years,  -*?•  •educaticai  for  75 children: 
in  the  present  mode,*  besides  the  increased  motives 
for  good  behavionr  and  attention,  36a  poor  children 
of  Chester  receive  an  education  during  ^c  same 
period.  This  has  been  attended  with  no  additional 
expenses  the  degree  of  benefit,  however,  far  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  that  could  have  been  attained  upon 
the  former  system  ;  for  the  terms  of  succeeding  to 
the  bhie-<x)at  school,  oilered  equally  to  all,  supplies 
that  stimulating  incentive  to  human  exertion, 
without  which  the  best  framed  establishments  lose 
their  vital  principle,  and  degenerate  into  visionary 
and  noxious  theory* 

Similar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  (!nnale 
children  in  that  town.  It  had  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Haygarth,  and  some  others,  who  were  "in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  habitations  of  the  poor  of 
Chester,  that  the  girls  there,  as  in  many  other 
towns,  were  ex'tremely  destitute  of  usefol  employ- 
ment ;  and  that  of  those  from  9  to  13  years  of  age, 
in  one  parish,  threi-faurihi  could  not  sew  at  all, 
and  not  one  of  them  so  well,  as  to  make  a  single 
article  of  dress*    They  were  equally  ignorant  of 

^  Pr.  Hj^garthy  who  was  the  proposer  of  Ubit  ffun'tckoi^ 
sug^sted,  in  1797,  ^  further  improvement  in  it :  that,  in 
adiSttion  4o  'th^r  oHier  learning,  the  greater  part  of  the 
boys  should  alterna^ly  be  iastructed  and  employe^  in  ^he 
needle  manufacture,  in  a  large  unoccupied  rooni|  wlrich  is 
over  the  school.  There  is  a  want  of  oecupation  &>r  boys  at 
Chestcx«  tho  there  is  already  an  establisbed  Jiee^  nianu« 
factory  there,  wjiich  mish^  nimish  employinent,  and  finish 
the  work.  As  to  the  bhie-coat-boys,  it  was  proposed  that 
part  of  their  profiu  should  be  laid  u^  £>f  their  use  and  ad. 
vanceihent  in  life,  and  those  of  the  boys  of  the  greea-school, 
paid  over  to  their  parents,  ^ 

VOL.  !!•  K 
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kmuijigand  spiamag;  and  50  unskilful  in  , the 
commcm  occupations  of  life,  as  to  be  disqualified 
£br  doiiaestic  ^ervant^and  fnr  most  other  offices  in 
society,  j^d  to  have  very  few  means  of  earning  an 
bpne^llvelihood.    i 

.It  was -ovulated  that  four  schools  of  40  girU 
^achy  to  be  tau^t  for  fqur  years,  from  the  age  of 
9  to  13  yearS)  ki  addition  to-a. school  already  exist- 
ing for  m^ntaming  and  -educating  8  ^irls,  w^uld 
locally  provide  fo<  aUthe  poor  girls  in  Chester,  who 
weiseu^eoiploy^j.of  a  proper  4ge  /or  instruction* 
wd'in  "^^u^  df  cbwtalte  Md  (or  the{f  education. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  that  -the  girls  should 
change  tl^ir  school  every  year,  and  (besides  their 
being  taught  to  read  i|i  all  the  scbopU,  and  attending 
the  parish  ch^r^l^  twice  on  ^i^y}  t\^  they  ^banld 
learn  in  thefi^st  yeay  to  knit,i<i  the  second- to  spin, 
in  tl^  third* tQtfiei^  an4  in  the  fourth  to  wash  and 
gdt  M^U^e)^  ;  ^the  four  schods  bei^g  placed  near 
fhc  centre  of  the^  city,  so  that  the  schobfs  ipight, 
without-ii^qn^Bjepcey  go  .each  year,  ,tA  J9-  diflVent 
8cho^.j>  I^  this  mapr^cr  it  was  calculated  that^  in 
ihcT^flio^'thcl  ^ducatipnof  4^1  :girls  would  be  an». 
nually  completed. 

The  knhtiiig,  si^ilniiifg,  a*id  sewing  sfchools  Kad, 
Irom  the  time  of  their  establishment  in  1787,  been 
fegularfy  attended ;  and  no  difficulty  had  occurred 
in  supplying  work  for  the  knitters  ^d  spinners,  tho 
there  had  some  at  first  as  to  the  sewing-school.  In 
procuring  euq[>Iay9ient.  for  the  school  for  vashii^ 
and  getting  up  }ihen,  there  has  been  very  great  dif. 
ficulty ;  and  in  consequence,  this  pact  of*  thc^  plan 
A  .    ^-  • 
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was  soon  given  up.  The  sckoc4s  arc  119W  |re<ibc^ 
to  two,*  one  for  knitting,  the  other  for  ^^«ring*; 
these  are  very  well  supplied  with  work,  and  the 
children  continue  there  for  two  years. 

On  their  £rat>ppQaraUCe  at  s^hool^t}^^ children 
com^  In  \mt  iU  clotbi^d,  wi4  rK>t  well  befaay^  ^  buf^ 
in  a  sboft  time,  ty  ^h^  in4wsuy,  ,3fid  hy,  ^hq  C9- 
cperating  ben^v9lenc&  of  the  ladies  who  v^sift  [the 
•S^bopl^  tb€y:are  opt  only  ipip|K9ved.in;>ebay^fj^ 
tut  ate  syppUed  v^l^h  uniforngi  gowns  a^  pet^cpat^, 
9$  w$ll  ^  vfH\i  s§Ye^i  iithi?ir  .aj-ji^i^s  oi^  ^irfssj  ^^^ 
ilbeiriciothcjs,  .^ciept;  sfco^ s,  5^n4  stociijflg^  ^^g 
flaade.at  ti«  s^witig-rscbpj:^  :t  r...^.  /:> 
^  .  Thc'  subscariplions  -wjfijre  at  fi^st;  Ifeiite^^.to  6y<B 
duJlings each ;  tho,iamoDg fhcftiope iopnileint, jsey?^ 
^etal  pcTsoDs  of  tHe;$anifi  femily  V*r«m  acl^^ittedj^ 
^bscrihears*  They  arid  at  p^^esfcnt  Aot  ^l)j:ect  :^p 
Imitation;  and.Uberal  donajdions  h^^.b4mii^^^ 
forisupplying  bo<dc8|  wheds,.  forms,  .arid  for  rQiber 
expenses.  A  copsiderabfe  be^iefit  "has  accf pedfroifL 
iconnedting' these  gicl-^scbools  ii\  8<»ne  degree  :^i(}i 
the  Sonday^scboolsjof  Che^teri:-rrfor,'a5  anvei^caHr 
ragemcnt  to  good  behaviour,  the  mo*t^<te$e.rYtf^g 
^fte  Sn  the  rSimdayi^schools  .^Oi.s^^wlff  elf  (ted 
into  ^e  .itonking-schools.  This  ba$:^  p9!i9^.erfiiii  ^i^j^ 
eaitensivereffBJl  kx  io^oving  the  idi^rajbs  mdi  tieh^ 
viaat  oB  alir^he^fblfiiip  thcrSunda}^r«^hKMl^  mi 

.  -f  .T3ie-$^,:**f  fft^W'P  of  ^spkjmBjj^  dmUs^  hasvery 
nearly  deprived  the  poor  of  ^ny  prpfit  by  spinning.  There 
WfeM8d^%t9^6^¥«  nbtWfi^M^l^fiHMs  Mpmt ;  bi^ 
in  some  parishes  the  labourers*  wives  and  children  are  now 
iBltfiieJy.:prQa]tidci4i  fin^iittw^ifloiplpyfimt^^bkfilt  «ny 
other  means  of  occupation  bebg  opened  to  them* .  .10  ^; 
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whli  them  ^f  almost  all  the  female  children  in 
Chester. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  not  an  unreasonable  or  unfounded  presump- 
tion^ that  the  extension  of  the  schools  at  Chester 
will  operate  to  improve  the  rising  generation,  in 
skilli  industry,  honesty,  economy,  sobriety,  and  in 
all  those  virtues,  which  result  from  a  proper  and 
religious  educationf  and  which  can  contribute  to 
an  useful  and  happy  life. — ^Tliere  are  very  few  of 
these  virtues,  that  do  not  principally  depend  on 
education,  and  on  the  seeds  sown  in  the  mind  during 
the  early  period  of  life.  A  very  able  writer*  has 
observed,  that  **  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  an  un- 
cultivated mind:"  and  in  truth,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  this  vice,  in  all  its  beastly  deformity, 
will  be  found  to  be  most  prevalent  among  the  ig- 
SK>rant  and  uninformed;  among  those  who  have 
had  no  means  of  improving  or  i^preciating  their 
faculties,  and  who,  in  respect  of  mental  and  moral 
improvement  can,  be  placed  but  litde  aboVe  the 
briite  Creation. 

In  all  those  moral  virtues,  which  are  of  such 
inestimable  value  through  life— of  industry  and 
skill  I  say  nothing,  for  it  is  obvious  that  instruction 
and  habit  are  4heir  vital  principle-*but  in  moral 
virtues,'— in  fidelity,  truth,  justice,  and  integrity, — 
every  attainment  is  casual  and  accidentad,— all  im« 
provement  deceitful  and  4\nqeilain,  except  that 

'    •The^ev.  Mr.  Towasead  in  lib  Diisertition  on  the 
Poor  Laws. 
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"whiGh  originates  in  principle,  and  whose  basis 
firmly  rests  on  the  sure  ground  of  a  religious  edu* 
cation. 

The  absurd  prejudices  that  have  existed  against 
extending  the  comtnon  and  general  benefits  of  edu* 
cation  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary supposition,  that  an  uneducated  and  neglected 
boy  will  prove  an  honest  and  useful  man,— that  a 
youth  of  ignorance  and  idleness  will  produce  a 
mature  age  of  industry  and  virtue, — are  now  in 
great  measure  exploded.  Switzerland,'and  Scotland» 
and  the  northern  counties  of  England,  where  the 
education  and  occupation  of  youth  are  particularly 
attended  to,  afford  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
contrary  position.  The  individuals  of  those  counties^ 
are  not  only  more  industrious  and  more  thriving, 
butf  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  peculiarly  exempt  from 
criminal  habits*^. 

If  the  revenues  of  all  our  charity  schools  were 
applied  as  advantageously  as  those  of  the  blue-coat- 
school,  and  the  other  schools  at  Chester,  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  the  funds  would  be  suflkient  to  give  to 
every^  individual  in  England,  the  same  advantages 
of  early  instruction  and  good  habits,  as  are  enjoyed 
by  our  northern  neighbours,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland.  In  order  to  produce  this  efiect^ 
some  existing  prejudices  against  removing  ancient 
abuses,  and  (I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add)  some 
degree  of  interest  or  patronage  in  the  continuance 


*  See  Howard  on  Prisons,  p.  124;  and  on  Lassitttos^ 

p.    130, 

K  3 
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of  tb$s&  abtises^  .must  be  given  up ;  and  tbe  enquiiry 
mutt' be  fairly  and  Impartially  entered  into,, how 
the  good  effects  of  every  charity  may  be  best  attained^. 
apd^Qip^t'.widely  extended^  without  .idju$tif:^  to  jits 
origipal  objects.    There  is.  hardly  any  icbaritablc. 
fund  iivE^glasnd.tp  which  the  isx^ubple  )0f  Gheder 
rpayaot  ia  some  d^gr^e^  is^pply^^qdrby  tbpiapptii:*- 
t4p»  of  vrhi<;h, ,  ^bildlen.  way  iiolib©  ,f  if  abled  vto? 
af:qi|ijre  those  early  and  ptiwipled  Jhiabits^of  Ufei^ 
\yruhQut  which  Wi^Uf)  saipid  pomf  (^nd  even  W^// 
itself  J)  are  tp.  the  p9«SQ$^^  pf  buJ;  little/  v^uQi-?^, 
tQp ;  fri^qu^%.;  the,  ^nr^o^  pf  i  wgQViBifficd.  ip^?»<»iWb 
aptj.ctimip^t  hj^bit$>i.pf  rl>i|C|0«^f.atith(?  $^IPq  itoe  W> 
qth^r  meipbejs-pf  society,  wd  4^»s»vctivq  to  iht: 
welfare  and  cpciste^^  pS  the  copkxmvXt^*'  , 
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Extract  from  an  account  ^Jhe  smetf  itt  DuUm 
for.prmoimg  the  contfarts  ^fjbi  po^u  J^XiORB 

TlIGSTMOUTR. 

Irimistbe  a  subject*  6i  reil  satisfictloir  to  eVcry 
'Well  wisher  ta  his  country  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  spring,  ^  society  has  l)een.  formed  at 
^HixhWfiifhr  prinioiihg  the  e^rrfo^-fi  of  the  podr;  th^. 
President  of  which  IS  the  Marcjiiis  CornfWdlis;  the 
I.ordXfeuteh'ant  of  that  Icihgdbm  i  the'*  sik  Vice- 
presidents,  the  Chancellor,  the  SpcTaief^'  andfoiit 
-other  persons  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  the  34  members 
of  tfee  committee,  some  of  the  most  respectabte. 
characters  in  that  country. 

*  In  their  account  of  the  plan  and  relations  of 
the  society,  they  itate,  that  some  individiials  having 
observed  with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  society, 
instituted  in  England  in  the  year- 1796,-  "/^r  ief^ 
^^  tering  the  condition y  and  increasing  the  comforts  ^f 
**  the  poor y^  were  encouraged  by  their  success  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  founded  upon  si- 
milar princijplesj  to  be  denominated  ^^the  society  for 
^^  promoting  the  comforts  of  the  /^^r."— That  the 
general  object  of  the  society  (being  the  same  as  the 
declared  object  of  the  English  society)  is  to  collect 
«nd  circulate  such  useful  and  practical  information, 
derived  from  experience,  respecting  the  circum- 
'Stances,  and  situation  of  the  poor,  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  meliorating  their  condition,  as 
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may  induce  and  ena'ble  all  well  disposed  persons,  to 
unite  in  the  promotion  of  measures,  so  important 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  community  at 
largel^-That  they  are  determined  ever  to  keep  in 
view  this  prindpley-^**  that  the  best  relief  the  poor 
**  can  receive,  is  from  themselves ;  and  that  the 
^*  most  effectual  method  of  improving  their  condi- 
^<  tion^  is  by  the  encouragement  of  industry,  prU' 
*^  dence,  and  cleanliness :"  and  they  trust  that  the 
local  experience  of  humane  individuals,  whether 
employed  bx  the  encouragement  of  industry  and 
increase  of  comfort,  for  the  prevention  and  relief 
of  distress,  or  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
morals  and  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  being 
thus  collected,  and  afterwards  diffused  over  the 
kingdom  at  large,  will  animate  and  instruct  the 
nation  in  the  pursuit  of  these  important  objects. 

Their  regulations  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  English  society.  They  are  as  follow : 
1st.  That  the  business  of  the  society  be  conducted 
by  their  vice-presidents  and  a  committee  of  thirty- 
four  members.  2d.  That  every  person  who  shall 
subscribe  one  guinea,  annually,  shall  become  a 
member  of  this  society,  so  long  as  they  shall  think 
proper  to  continue  such  subscription;  and  any 
person  who  shall  subscribe  ten  guineas  in  one  do- 
nation, shall  become  a  member  for  life.  3d.  That 
every  annual  subscription  be  for  the  whole,  or  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  in  which  it  is  paid, 
computing  to  the  31st  of  December ;  and  that  any 
person  who  shall  become  a  subscriber  before  the 
31st  of  December  next,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
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topj  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Reports  of  die 
English  Society,  already  instituted  for  similar  pur* 
poses ;  and  that  all  sub^ribers  of  one  guinea  an* 
nually,  or.  of  ten  guineas  in  one  donation^  shall  bt 
also  entitled  to  two  copies  of  erery  publication 
-which  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  order  of  this 
society,  and  so  in  proportion  upon  any  larger  sub* 
scription*  4th.  That  every  person  hereafter  pro* 
posed  for  election,  as  a  member  of  the  committeet 
be  nominated  one  month,  at  least,  previous  to  elec« 
tion,  and  the  proposal  be  entered  on  the  minute- 
book,  and  when  the  names  of  seven  members  of 
the  committee  shall  be  subscribed  to  the  recom* 
mendation^  the  committee  shall  proceed  to  election 
by  ballot^  when  two  black  balls  shall  exckule  ;  the 
person  proposing  him  beings  in  case  of  his  election, 
to  pay  down  his  first  annual  subscription,,  or  his 
donation,  as  the  case  may  be.  5th.  That  no  election 
or  ballot  for  publication  take  place»  except  at  a 
general  meeting,  at  which  not  less  than  nine  mem« 
bers  shall  be  present*  6tiu  That  all  questions  re- 
lating to  publication^  and  election^  be  decided  by 
ballot ;  and  that  two  black  balls  be  sufficient  to 
suspend  the  pftibUcation  of  any  paper ;  and  when 
the  publication  of  any  paper  shall  have  been  three^ 
times  suspended,' it  shall  be  considered  as  finally 
rejected.  7th.  That  subcommittees  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  (consisting  of  two  or 
more  of  its  members)  for  particular  purposes,  and 
with  such  powers  as  the  committee  may  think  fit 
to  delegate  to  them.  8th.  That  no  future:  regula- 
tions have  effect,  until  approved  by  a  subsequent 
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mbetfag  ttf  tt^'totrnhhtbe^f  and '  that '  no  orders  of 
any  fiAi  committee  (unkss  under  a  special  authority) 
be  binding,  ontil  confirtned  itt  a  general  meeting  of 
tht  ^oibmtttee,  consisting  of  not  less  than  nine 
■Mtnb^^  9th.  Thftt  the  ordinary  geheral  meetings 
of  the-committee  be  holden  at  two  o'clodk  preciisdy, 
on  the- first  Monday  in  each  monith,  or  at  such  day 
and  hour  as  the  committee  shall  adjoiifn  to.  loth. 
That  a  sub^^committee,  consisting  of  seveh  'mem- 
bers, to  be  denominated  the  acting  sub-eommitfee, 
(of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quoruthj  be  ap- 
pointed every  three  months,  on  the  following  days 
of  general  meeting ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  in  April,  in  July,  and  in  October ;  to 
whom  the  business  of  the  general  committee  shall 
be  specially  deputed  for  the  thtee  months  ending* 
the  days  of  appointment ;  and  that  the  acting  sab- 
committee  shall  meet  at  two  o'clock  on  every 
Monday,  at  the.  committee  room,  (and  oftener  if 
necessary,  notice  having  been  given  to  each  member 
of  such  sub-committee,  of  the  time  and  place  oF 
attendance}  and  be  open  to  the  vice-presidents,  and 
to  all  such  members  of  the  general  committee  as 
shall  think  proper  to  attend,  nth.  That  the  duty 
of  the  acting  sub-committee  be-  to  examine  all 
conununications  given  in- to  the  society^  and  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  society  i  but 
that  no  publication  befinalJy  determined  on,exceptat 
a  general  monthly  meeting  of  the  committee.  lath. 
That  no  person  be  appointed  a  member  of  a  sob-*^ 
committee,  unless  he  be  actually  present  at  the  time ' 
of  htS:ap{)ointm€nt,  or  unless  he  shall  have  signified 
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to  the  sec^tary;  his  Intention  to  a^cq^^*!  l^.  That 
whenever  any  jinember  of  a  si^b-CDpiwittee  sjialj 
find  it  necessary  to  absent  himself  from  ^t,tcndancj? 
thereon^  for  the  space  of  one  jnonth,  he  shall  giv? 
i)Qtioe  of  supji  inte^ided  absence  to  t|ic  s^id  syl?* 
comn^itte;^,  who, shall  thereupon  ele<:)t^nqtheir  n^^m,^ 
ber  of  the  general,  committee  ia  his  plapfi*  .  14th, 
Tb^t  societies  formed  in  the  qoujptry  for  purposes 
simifer  tp.the^c^ject^  of.  this  soqiety,  be  ^ntitl^d  to 
c^nqcopy  of  eye^y  publication,  ipade^by  ouder  <>f 
tl^is.,,  1,5th,.  /TM.^ll  u^emb^rs  ,p/5  the,  cptpmitt^ 
of  the  English  ^{ociety,  who  shall  at  any  time  visilt 
Dublin,  shally  dufing  the.  .t^me  ^  their  a^ode.  l\ere, 
Vie  considered,  as  honorary  roen>})^s  of  rfiis  pooif 
na^tt^^  and -^5  su9h.^h5dlX).»4«ii?sibl^»  apd  ^r« 
hereby  jnyitgd  to  j^te^d  ^a^.g^nqyal  ipeeri^igspf  .thk 
cpnjmi^ee,  wbiclj  sb^be  Jiol^q^j  dmwgt^W^tfty^j 
aod.thaf  the.English.^Qommi^^e  bjC^  cntiUfi4:to,,lw«9 
copies  of  every  publication  n^d.e:by»ord^^  of  thist 
i^th.  That;  all  plans  fo^  prpmoting,  th^  o^i^ctSjpf 
this  society  sh^U  ^. approved,, of;,  as,l|k^lyjo  >? 
useful  ,and  p^ac^ifia^f ,  by  th^  gp«er<4  cpni^itteej 
be  qaref^Uy,Rffise^iX?^.}>wtji^cr,pu^li*ed  f#  p<h 
c^ngsi  of  thQi^qsi^y,  qn.  .^y.  .acc«miHiU|Hil.i.*lW 
^l).>aye  beeiv  ^uqqcj^sfeHy.  a<*e4  WW-.^Asi  :^t  .lea^t, 
a  ^iggje. instaiw:^;;,,!?^.  'J5hR|-^J,4rai[is:pn:ac(jfl||of 
oJEltbfs.spciBjty^  p^jt^eir  J^apkfiTifiAiiM  b#?  maik  il^jf 

That  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  be  holden 
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on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  in  every  year,  to 
receive  a  report  on  the  finances  of  the  society,  and 
cm  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  year,  and  to 
consider  the  same.  19th.  That  no  political  discus- 
sion, nor  any  essay  of  a  political  nature,  be  on  any 
account  admissible.  2oth.  That  when  the  publi- 
cation of  any  paper  shall  have  been  determined  on, 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  final  revision  and  cor- 
lection  of  some  one  member  of  the  committee, 
who  shall  correct  all  mistakes  in  point  of  form, 
and  shaU  be  at  liberty  ^o  introduce  such  alterations 
as  shall  appear  essential  to  him,  provided  he  shall 
have  previously  submitted  such  proposed  alterations 
to  the  acting  sub-committee,  and  obtained  their 
concurrence,  and  the  approbation  of  the  author. 
^ist.  That  a  sub-committee  of  control  be  appointed, 
and  that  no  oider  shall  be  made  to  apply  any  part 
ef  the  funds  of  the  society  to  any  particular  object 
(except  the  ordinary  business  of  the  institutbn) 
until  the  proposal  for  so  doing  shall  have  been  first 
referred  to  the  said  sub-conunittee  for  consideration. 
aad«  That  no  fundamental  regulation  of  this  so- 
ciety  shall  be  at  any  time  repealed,  unlessihe  person 
intending  to  move  for  such  repeal  shati  have  given 
one  month's  notice  of  his  intention  so  to  do ;  which 
notfce  shall  be  enteMd  on  the  mihvttes,  and  con* 
tained  in  the  summons  served  upon  each  member 
to  attend  the  ensuing  general  meeting  of  the  eom« 
mtttee ;  and  unless  fifteen  members  of  dieconmiit« 
tee  shall  be  present,  »idtwOi>thirds  of  the  member^ 
present  concur  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  repeal. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

I  have  given  the  regulations  at  lengthy  as  they 
may  be  useful  in  assisting  the  formation  of  other 
societies^  for  similar  purposes*  It  cannot  but  be 
flattering  to  the  London  society^  to  see  another  in* 
stitutiouy  professedly  originating  out  of  the  success 
attending  its  progress,  founded  in  a  neighbouring 
island,  on  the  same  principleS|  and  under  the  high-* 
est  patronage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  this  ccmntry^ 
than  the  dispoiition  so  generally  prevalent  amongst 
individu^s  in  the  higjher  orders  of  society,  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
their  fellow^subjects ;  and  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
importance,  than  to  give  this  dispositioii  a  proper 
direction,  that  the  efforu  of  beneficence  may  not  b9 
defeated,  by  a  misapplication  of  its  assistance* 

The  knowledge  required  for  this  purpose  must 
be  the  result  of  experience,  to  which  nothing  can 
more  certainly  lead,  than  investigations  how  thet 
comforts  of  the  poor  may  be  best  promoted ;  not 
by  relaxing  their  industry,  or  weakening  their 
habits  of  frugality,  but  by  strengthening  and  in* 
creasing  the  motives  to  both ;  for,  to  quote  the 
words  of  our  President,  <<  if  the  manner  in  which 
<<  relief  is  given,  is  not  a  spur  to  industry,  it  be« 
<f  comes  in  effect,  a  premium  to  sloth  and  pro- 
«  fligacy."* 

The  reports  of  the  London  society  prov^,  that 

'  •  Set  the  Seventh  Report  ofjtbc  Society ;  the  Account  tf 
tbc  Managoiient  of  the  Poor  at  Hamburgh, 
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the  object,  tho  difficult  of  attainment,  is  not  im- 
practicable,—- that  tTie"  meatis  for  this  purpose  may 
he  so'adapted,'  as'to  felicve  the  foot,  and  excite 
theiriridustry ;  to  fncffeade  their  tneahs  of  subsist- 
ence, and  yet  endourage  economy,  and  fender  the 
effects  of  liberality  subservient  to'  the  best  moral 
#ses,  Wat  of  promoting  good  habits. 

Every  new  institution  having  the  same  objecfs 
in'tritew,  must  itrdtis  progress  augment  tHegetieral 
mass  of  Experimental  information ;  and  whilst  we 
auiliet^ale  witfr  pleaiuVe  the  prospect  of  our  6wn 
gains  in  this  respect,  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  we  cannot  but  participate  the  sa- 
ftsfactton  which  the  poor  of  that  country  must  feel, 
ffom  the  puBUcJ  demonstration  which  this  establish- 
ftiejit-  ajlftrfe,  of  a  general  ahenkion  to  theJr  interests, 
and' an.  arfxicty  tb  ptomote  their  comforts ;  nor 
couldany  mbr^  cffeitual  means  be'  devised' to  con- 
<filia«ethei#itfections.^  ^"    •  '     ' 

.  The  comparative  experience,  which  will  be 
ibund  in  the  rep<>rts  of  similar  societies  in  dhFerent 
<3oiintrie5^  miisl  lead  -to  important  and  beneficial 
oonclu»©h5; '^^  The  "uame  modes  df  relieving  the  in- 
dtt^rious  :p6or,  are  not'ddajj^redj^tb  aH  states  and 
situational  although  4he^  J)nnd'pfe'*  Which -should 
govern  the'^appKcatioti  t)f  *them  canAdt  be  varied. 
Much*  has  beertdonfej'and  ibore^ntay,  be' successfully 
perforhed  by  the'tflfSriW'of  fndivldijay  ?ii  ErigtiAct; 
in  correcting  the  prejudicial  effects  of  t\ie  JgooV 
laWsj'we/SrMhousfes,  rferiateiJy^*  &c.*aftid'  in*  Irefend 
the  field  avH^^^rs  to, be  equally,  extensive,  for  the 
elj^ertiori*:   rri;>oiyiayftVibftngyqJ«l99»  Jt.  ^*   .■■..'.•  . 

i9//>v  A^.  A/99* 
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Wctract  from  €ina<ccunt  vf  the  free  Church  'at'BatK 

The  ittt  church,  in  ttte  parish  6f  Wilcpt,/  at 
Bath,- was  opened  in  Ndvember,  1798^  for  the 
general  and  indiscriminate  accomhiodatibn  of  the 
poor.  The  idea  Was  originally  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Da\ibeny,  in  a  sertnori  delivered  at  St. 
Margaret's  chapel,  at  Biitfa,  in'  April,'  1792  i  ipA 
afterwards,  with  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
ef  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibley,  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
published  with  an  address  to  the  inhabitants^  ^ 
In  this  discourse^  Mr.  Daubehy,  after  enlarging 
upon  the  •gi'eat  characteristic  of  the  Christian  reli* 
gion,  that,  "  THIS  pdOR  have  the  gospei:,, 
"  PKfiACttKb  to  THEM,'^and  upon  the  expecteJl 
benefits  of  the  Sunday  schools  then  establjlshed  af 
Bath,  proceeded  to.  ask  "  where  arc  the.  children  of 
•^  that  place  when  discharged  from  the  ^'Sunday, 
^'schools,  at  a  time,  of  life  the  most  dangetpus,*^ 
<«  where  are*  they  to  gain  that  instruction,  which  i& 
<*  calculated  t9t)ring.t9  p^riFection  jhe » education 
'^  which  they  have  received  ?  If,  in  conformity  td 
'*  the  ideas  with  which  th.ey  h»vcbeen  bnmght  upi 
**.they  come  to  places  of  worship  belonging  to  thii 
*<  establishment,  they  find,  alas.'l  thp  dpcis,  for  the 
^S  most  part,  shut*  against  thcm.".^He  then  goe^ 

*•  The  parish' of  ^klcot  contains  nttui}?  15^900  in*/, 
habitants;  but  tbo  there  are  among  tb^m  inany  opulent 
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on  to  observe,  that  this  is,  in  some  degree,  to  ex- 
clude them  from  the  established  Church,  instead  of 
inviting  them,  and  providing  places  of  worship  for 
them ;  without  which  (he  adds)  ^^  we  cannot  be 
^<  surprised  that  they  should  no  longer  continue 
<<  members  of  a  church,  which,  in  a  manner,  ex^ 
f  communicates  them.  In  which  case  their  iofi- 
^<  delity,  and  consequent  immorality,  will  not  so 
**  much  lay  at  their  own  doors,  as  at  Ae  doors  of 
**  those  who  ought,  in  charity,  to  have  taken  their 
**  case  into  consideration,  and  to  have  provided 
**  means  for  their  instruction." 

This  discourse  had  its  due  effect  en  the  audience^ 
and  several  hundred  pounds  were  immediately  sub- 
scribed among  them,  before  they  quitted  the  church* 
With  the  example  of  some  principal  subscribers 
both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  subscriptions, 
in  a  short  time,  amounted  to  £2'joo.  Any  objec* 
tions  which  might  have  occurred  to  doubting  minds,. 

fiunntes,  yet  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  poor.  The 
jparisk  diurcb  has  been  within  these  few  years  enlar^  and 
improved  i  but  the  interest  money  of  the  expenditure  is 
defrayed  by  farming,  and  letting,  as  many  private  pews  as 
can  be  practicably  done.  The  poor  by  these  means  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  excluded  from  their  own  parish  church ; 
an  cviFnot  remedied  by  there  being,  within  the  parish,  four 
chapels,  (all  private  property)  where  the  seats  are  let  by  the 
month,  quarter,  or  year,  at  very  high  prices.— I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest,  that  no  accommodation  is  left  for  the  poor. 
In  Laura  chapel,  at  Eath,  I  observed  loo  seats  reserved  for 
the  poor,  in  tne  back  of  the  south  gallery ;  and  40  for  cha« 
rity  children.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  make  any  objection  to  this 
accommodation  of  the  rich,  in  such  a  place  as  Bath,  where 
there  is  a  continual  influx  of  ttrangers  j.but  only. to  sugj^ 
the  propriety  and  justice,  in  this  and  many  other  similar 
instances,  ot  more  attention  being  paid  to.  the  religions 
duties  of  the  poor* 
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"wcfre  obviated  by  the  pabKcation  of  the  plan ;  wych 
rrsts  that  tho  the  ehurch  was  to  be  free  from  ai| 
parochial  duty  and  controuT,  yet  it  was^tb  be  con-> 
secrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese^  and  the 
officiating  ojiiiiisters  licensed  by  the  bishop,  in  con* 
firmation  of  their  appointment  by  the  rector  of  the 
.parish :  that  the  whole  area  of  the  building  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  free  accommodation  of  the 
comn^on  people ;  and  the  seats  in  the  gaUeries  diould 
be  let  out  to  tradesmen,  and  persons  in  a  superior 
rank  of  life,  at  such  prices,  as  might  furnish,  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  service  sui4  repairs: — ^that  there 
should  be  afull  service  both  mojcning and afternoea 
every  Sunday,  and  a  sacrament  once  a  ^^onth  ;-^ 
and  lastly,. that  the  building  itself  should  be  vested 
in  trustees,  with  powers  and  provisioflk^  adequate  to 
the  purpose  of  securing  it  to  the  public  for  ever, 
in  conformity  to  the  design  with  which  it  w^t 
originally  constructed.       ' 

The  conductors  of  this  ^xempfory  undertsiklng 
having  purchased  for  £y>o* ;  a'  leaselioki  piece:  d 
ground,  in  an  airy  situation,  in  the  centre  of  thf 
parish,  as  a  site  for  the  new  church.  Lord  Rivess^ 
in  whom  the  fee  simple  of  the  ground  was  yested» 
made  them  a  handsome  offisr  of  his  remaining  inte^ 
rest  in  it ;  so  that  it  was  made  fne  ground,  in  pei* 
pctuity.  This  offer  having  been  carried  into  eficsct^ 
a  plain  but  handsome  Gothic  edifice  ivas^then 
erected ;  Mr.  Daubeny  taking  upon  himself  the 
risk  of  any  expense  beyond  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate  looo 
persons  in  the  area,  which  is  the  free  part  of  the 
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l$toio}^  I:  Jmd  between  tbre^ind  four  hundred 
]^raonsi  in.  tke  galkrie^y  Ae  produce  6f  which  is 
appropriated  to  defray'the  annual  outgmngs.  This 
iiuiich,\Has  consecrated  on  the  7  th  of -.November, 
-and  opened  for  ditine  isen^ice  on  Sundsy,  Novem- 
*ir  t8y  1798;  tW  tRcv;  Mr.;  Daubehy,  and  the 
IRbv.  Mxl  Leigbyhavkig  previously  received  their 
^lonlinadim'and  iicense^^the  officiating  mini&tei^ 
kX  it;  -The  cost  of  the  ^shiirch :  rather  exceeded 
'j^3,500. 1'  not  inchn^g  those  <»?iattiental:  articles, 
svfUdihzvc  been  ccmtributed  ii^  the  doiiations  <}{ 
wviiral  persofisV  i»  Addition  ta  thilr'oKgihal  suB- 
«ei%tto»t$id6d  an  dl-gk^/  whi^h^has  bee^  decmeti 
Ticcd^^J^f  tfttead'sbibr^^tckigrqgaHott  tojotrilh 
ithe  ifin^iiig  part  ofthfe  servite/  tfntf  to  ojjerate  as 
«Ciife  ^ddiiiottd  indupfefllfefittb  tbdlr  attdidahfe,  '^ 
'  In  March,  r^99V^Ai*^tihg  of  the  subscribers  Wafe 
lieki  at  the  requfesitbf  Bjfr r  Datibehy  (,Virha  had  actdl 
as  treasurer  in  the  conduct  eiF^he  business)  to  exaJ- 
»likj  IvJs  afcCWn^r;  -Sc^e'  little  deficicfncy^in  the 
IRin^ift  !d(itf  r^ai#iing>,  W  Hot  tnore  than  wHl, 
tt*^ii  iiojped,^  be  Soim  i*ui)pl!ed  ;  and '  when^  that  £5 
^oney^'tlrdt  tHat  the  ehapel  ^ilP  in  futiife  pay  its 
i^i¥A  cxpctoc^i  Ever^inde  tie  opetiing/the  church 
has  bee?n  very  fully  aud  regularly  attended.'  I  was 
al-fhiii^teihg  s6ryice  there,  ou  the  24th  instant. 
(FhegaM^i-y,  ihaecd,  ^aS  not.  above  half  ifiUed,  the 
8ea^  belhg  resierved  for  ihe  renters  of  them ;  but 
the  areabeloW-  contained  above  a  thousand  persons,* 


f  Itfc^  area  4hc]::e  app&ired  to  be  several  persons  of  a 

ot  aware  that  tkty  were 
ii>kawerc  t&^efy  excluded 


SUDefipi;  class  of  life,  pro|>ably  not  aware  that  tAty  were 
TKCupying'seats%t€nded for  the  poof i 
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decently  gndfle^ply  dr^.ss.i^j^ ai>4  r^vi^g.th^ b^ 
nefirt  of  divi4ie  worfSljip,  w^th  a  degree  of  proprUt]^ 
sv»4:t^tteficion5.  that  made  the  service  extremely 
awful. and  Impressive.,  It  ws^s  a  sight;  that  mus^ 
have  given,  tjh.eigrcate^ts^tfsfi^ction  to  every  zealous 
Chrl^tiani  who  had  ?ii<>ppprt^nity^9f  Ba|ticlpat^)j| 
in  this  act  of  dey9t^i>.;  ^v^hilist  A^g^af^^tidetl^it  ii| 
expres^pd.  by.  thef,V>ver  orfl^  ofvpeppjc  .fp;^  ih^ 
aocoixu2»qdatlon  so  li^x^aUyipjcovidf^  for;  lifter  .^ A 
tfee.cag^nefls  with  which. t^ey  ^)Qte9d>,4e(^];yi9eoC 
thctchurqhf  fuxni^the  inq$t(fa\[o\na^)f^  p)^;ben5;o^ 

^e;g<wLsffccte(^^hRtfm»y  'M^4eii!rfi4ijofr(?»)*??v 

^<^l>Usly9f(m.  ^atb«r  trf4y  i  pious  jwrtIfil^ri)^ 

.'  *'   6BSiikVAtlONfeV  f T  • ';••  '' 

.  Tl>c  propriety!  a^d  cxp^Mcy  pi?,  ftej  jugyU 
sion.  nrade»  ixiy^i^,  ixi$^Qe^  fof  ,^he  .jj^ig^gus 
duties  and  ij^spructipa  o^  ^he.  po(^  a(  J^^h,  jfx^  ^ 
obvious  and  i^qiie^oi^kalijey  tbjit  #  ^.i^fl^pi^  ly^ 
state .  apy  reasfu^'s  in.  ^ftft  ^yf^}?^  Hfe^>^ tJ»ell 
have  already  occurred  to  th^  res^^^V^  W^\^P^ 
the  p^^rufsal  of  fhe  pfecedvng  accoun:^  .  It^is;  if^ry 
apparent  that  ^f  free  qhpich  at  Bath  .n:^vst,,gi5^4il{| 
contribute^  in  that  place^  to.th^  i/pprpycmqit  p^ 
moral  and  religious  habits  among  the  lower  classes 
of  sodetyj  to  the  prevalence;  ,pf  tjjic  estiil^lMhed 
church,  and  to  the  permanence  akid  stability  of  *^ J 
ternal  peace  and  civil  order.    It  n^ust  be  equally, 

J^m  tki  accommodatiiM pecuHMy dpffr^/matidtd  lim:  ThM 
were  many  poor  persons  attended  at  the  doo^'tftat  evening,  • 
tor  whom  there  were  no  pJaccs,  o    .1  V  f 
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apparent  to  every  one,  who  has  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  situiition  of  the  poor  in  London,  and  to 
their  means  and  opportunities  of  exercising  their 
religious  duties,  that  several  such  chapels,*,  as  the 
free  church  at  Bath,  are  now  wanted  in  our  metro* 
polis ;  and  that,  without  such  chapels,  the  poor, 
tiio  living  in  a  Christian  country,  do  not  possess 
fhe  common  benefits  of  that  religion,  which  its- 
divine  Author  addressed  principally  to  them»  If 
even  with  those  lyho  have  had  the  blessing  of  a 
religious  education,  and  have  had  the  books  of  re* 
▼elation  ^opened  and  explained  to  them, — if  even 
in  their  iiistance'''  religion,  the  rewards  of  which 
^*  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  frith 
**  and  hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind^ 
**  unless  it  be  invigorated  and  re- impressed  by  ex* 
^<  temal  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship,  and 
**  by  the  salutary  influence  of  examplc,"t  what 
must  we  expect  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  i 
of  those  whd  are  pi^ssed  down  by  necessity,  and 
hai^  no  support  derived  ftt)m  the  truths  of  revela- 
tion, or  from  the  principles  of  morality  ? 

It  is  mere  mockery  to  give  the  name  of  accom* 
mpdatisftf  to  the  space  that  is  left  for  the  poor,  in 
the  idsles  of  our  churches,  in  London  and  West- 

•  While  thit  Report  b  prfntliTg,  I  have  very  great  satis- 
6ciSon  in  beti%  M^U^  annoufice  to  th9  public,  that  a  neat 
and  commodioiis  chapel  is  al{;eady  engaged,  for  a  long  term 
of  yearly  in  a  central  situation  in  St.  Giles's;  andthat  there 
b  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  ma^r  be  opened  for  divine 
servicei  as  a  free  ehurck/or  the  poor,  in  the  course  of  a  shoit 
time.   %oth,  jafu  iloQk 

t  Johnson. 
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mimstcf  •  They  are  neither  adapted  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  the  duties  of  religions  worship,  nor  wouU 
they  contain  z  fiftieth  part  of  those,  wh9  iugbi  /#  ie 
Mttpmmodated  there.  While  the  rich  are  conve* 
niently  seated  for  their  money,  the  poor  should  not 
foe  neglected*  They  should,  as  far  as  kindness  and 
attention  will  go,  he  con^eUed  to  come  in.  They 
.should  have  the  advantage  of  their  residence  in  a 
Christian  and  Protestant  country ;  and  inducemei^ 
should  foe  he  held  out  to  them,  such  at  le^st  aa 
decent  and  comfortable  seats  would  afford,  to  attend 
regularly  at  the  established  church,  and  to  unite 
with  the  rest  of  their  feUow-6iifo|pcis,  in  the  con- 
jtant  obsenra^ci?  of  the  f ^bbadi,  mA  in  religious 
worship. 

29/A  A^#v,  1799^ 
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Extract  firoi^  mn  Atcount  .df  the  ^Mdodip  Ssb^lu 

i   -      .-.../I'     :i  'I     ./.;    .\      •!;.'..:,. 

\1'Ve  Mfcridipsfchdok  are  shtiate-  in  the  part  of 
^ciibcrsetshirij'betwiefen  -WeHsj-  BHstd,  ahd  the 
thanntd^ich^h^IdesWak^fi«mi;ttgfend.   Th^ 
^foid   bver*'i2»  patlshfeV  Which-'  a^   dispersed 
ttrotighbirt  adistkct  bfcotintryjabout^as  friiks^i 
yiariieter;  -They  are  btcrtded^iiotf  ihc^Iy  fiwr  thfe 
eflufcatfbii'bf  yotith,  But  ibr  ^he  initrActibn  and 
tefwmitibh  of  mature  'life,  and  for  the-  imph)ve- 
ment  and  consolation  of  the  aged  ;  and,  aoeordlng 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  pandh/are  opened 
daily,  or  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  or  on  Sundays 
only.    The  early  part  of  tlie  Sabbath  is  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  youngs  who  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  church  in  a  body,  to  attend  divine  service. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day  the  room  is  frequented 
by  others ;  chiefly  by  the  aged,  who  come  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  evening  readings  and  discourse ; 
and  attend  with  great  pleasure  and  eagerness,  to 
derive  from  religious  information  and  society  that 
solid  relief,  which  alone  can  give  comfort  to  de- 
clining life,  and  smooth  the  path  to  the  grave. 
Their  stay  in  the  school  is  for  half  an  hour,  an 
hour,  or  more,  as  their  convenience  or  inclination 
directs.     The  number  of  those  who  frequent  the 
schools,  including  children  and  parents,  is  about 
three  thousand. 
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Ten  y/ears  ago  that- ncighbourhooil  eihtbitWlr^ 
very  different  appearance.  Ther6  ate  few  gentle*^ 
men's  seats;  scarcely  any  resicfetit  ckr^  ^ -aliff 
there' ivas  little  to  be  seen  tn  thai  countiy  wlifch 
could '  disititiguish  .  it  as  an-  -civiKte'd  ^  K)detyj"df 
widrin  the  pale  of  CHristiaftity;  -  In  the  pbpiilotff 
and  extensive-parisb  of  Cheddar^  th^'  congregatioij 
at  the  parish  church  "th  an  average  did  not  cxccctf 
the  numbev  of;  iwintj^  ;i-^fh6  regular  attchdants  a< 
that  church  BSt^nom^tigBi  hundred^  and  s^tnetime^ 
more.  ,  The  piece{$f»«if  Chl-istiamty^  wer6  aTmo!* 
unknown*  and-idisregarf^d'  In  ^  thai  distrfch^-^thcy 
are  now  the^cmifort  of'  the  tiged> '  and  the  gai9e'of 
the  yoang  ^  and  tbi  contemplation  and  ofes^rvanctf 
of  theni  have  been  attended4)y>  a  rich  and  abuiidaht 
harvest  of  inoral  virtues  i-^— of  honesty,  hxXii^tf} 
diligence,  industry^  and  chastity.       ;  -    - : '  -  '« * 

All  thishms  been  eHFected  by  th«  lal^c«iV~^#  two^ 
ijidividualfi^  ^ho,  f &rtunatd]»  for  thli  ^ouhtry^y  idtkSt 
their  residence  there,  about  #en  y^ai^  ago.-^Ais  thfe 
meana  of  r^icfving  and  assistmg  thieir  uriinstructe<f 
neighbours^  they  hired  an  house  at  CheAfar,  one 
^  the  12  p^Hfihes,  anil  iir-ffiii  theyfetablfehed  ^' 
school; 'they  engaged  -  for  h.  an  inteffi^t  inaistef 
and  *mi«tiiess,  andop^ned^  the  doors,  not- only -fq 
uqedu<^ted  chttdr^,  buf'td'all-ihe  jpobr  of  iid 
parish.  The  young  were  aHb wed  *to  attend  ^oi' 
'^  instmttion  during  ian'hour  oi'-twoj  ot  sucK  otheif 
^  time  as  their  daily'hbofet',  or  ordinary  occu'paticftil? 
.  of  Itfe,  permitted.'^  Oh'  the  LoM's'd^  the  hbfis^ 
\  nM^op^ J  as  a StMda/^hool ;  ^nd  in  the^^v^n^l 
of  that  day,  as  a  Sunday-^-agd*  soCifty,-'^K**ftr$t 
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Bple  <tf.  the  kind ;  where  the  two  patronesses 
of  the  school  were  present,  read  a  sermon ,  and  con- 
versed with  the  old  people  who  attended* 

When  such  benefit  and  satisfaction  were  attain- 
able^  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  despight  of  ignorance 
SMid  prejudice,  and  of  every  oppontion  which  they 
could  make,  the  scholars  became  more  munerous, 
mnd  the  audience  increased«  The  schools  were  ex- 
tended to  other  places ;  and  in  the  poorer  parishes 
feoiale  societies,  under  the  direction,  of  the  two 
patronesses  and  of  f wo  female  stewards,  were 
formed  for  the  relief  of  poor  womea  on  the  fol- 
lowing plans — ^tl^at  eachMnember  should  pay  one 
shilling  entrance,  and  thiee  halfpence  a  week,  to 
be  p^id  on  the  second  Monday  in  the  month ;  but 
subject  to  forfeiture,  on  neglect  of  payment  for 
diree  succeeding  n^onths.  In  case  of  sickness,  each 
mqntiertp  be  all0wed  three  filings  and  sixpence 
a  week  for  £ourweekis^  and  afterwards  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  a  week  until  they  recover ; — in  case 
pf  deathf  ^thf  .(un4  ^  cpntribute^  one  guinea,  and 
each  member  sixpence  to  the  funeral :  and  in  case 
of  child-birth,  every  :niarried  woman  to  be  allowed 
aeven  shillings  and  sixpence  at  her  lying-in,  in  case 
lihe  has  bec;n  .married  nine  months.  No  member 
is  admissible  under  the  age  of  .i4»  or  abchre  the  age 
of  45»  or  in  an  infirm  state  of  health ;  or  to  be  en- 
titled  to  any  contribution,  until  after  she  has  been 
a  member  for  la  montha* .  In  case  of  a  call  fpr  ralief, 
aippUcation  ^  to  be  made  to  one  pf  the  stewards, 
whose  duty  It  if  to  visit  the  partyi  and  eawnuMt 
and  report  upon  the  case. 
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After  several  rfegulatiohs  to  prevent  sftid  pUniA 
impropriety  of  conduct  or  discourse^  arid  to  provide 
for  the  contiftuatKJe  ctf  the  soclcfty'i'  it  isf^fclalf^ 
that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  in  iht  Ib^gihnln^ 
of  July,  when  the  patronesses,  stewaWs,  artti'mt^isl- 
bers,  shall  attend  divine  service,  arid  a'serMon*; 
and  to  save  the  club  all  exjpen^s  incident  to^  siKjii 
annual  meetings^  and  to  prevent  tKe  necessity  4f 
women  being  seen  at  a  publi<i  house,  the  eiiteiMtt- 
tneht  is  at  thie  cost  of  the  patrohes^es,  w4k>  engage 
to  treat  the  company  with  tea  and  cakes,  so  loifg 
as  they  continue  to  behave  themselves  well,  and 
are  punctual  in  sending  their  children'  to^  school. 
In  order  to  encourage  chastity  and  good  monds 
in  the  single  women,  the  patronesses  present  evefy 
young  woman  of  good  character^  who  has  b6en  edu- 
cated in  their  schools,  and  continues  to  attend  reH* 

vgious  Instruction  there,  with  five  shillings,  a  new 
Bible,  and  a  pair  of  white  stockings,  on  the  day  of 
marriage* 

In  the  course  of  four  years,  from  October  178^ 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  these 

*  schools^  a  very  considerable  progress  wasttiade; 
the  education  of  youth  had  been  attended  to,  and 

^  the  improvement  and  religious  habits  of  the  poorg 
of  every  period  of  life,  had  been  increased.  The 
founders  of  these  schools  have  not  been  unawaire 
how  essential  and  indispensable  it  is  that  the  basis 

•  This  IS  abridged  from  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement 
<«  to  be  observed  by  a  Society  of  Women,  held  in  the  pa. 
*«  riahcs  of  Shipham  and  S^booaw»  in  Somer^^sfeir^ ; 
«*  commencinf  m  September  1792.**  The  reader  would  do 
i*ell  to  apply  for  a  copy  of.  tile  nilirt  ac  tength.  ^ 

▼ot.  II.  L 
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rof  i^La^aendmcQl  and  reformalioD  ia  ihe  ,poor  (and 
4b9  {>iEiBc:i]»le  applies  equally  to  the  xich)  should  be 
iMia  jtM^wkf  and  in  christian  knowledge.  Until 
-iHe  Khdar  isrtmpressed  with  a  deep  sense  9f  th^ 
.fitten'ftate  cf  roan,  and  of  the  corruption  of  .human 
OatUfO»  no  effectual  and  ^permanent  reform  can  be 
■glir^du^ed  in  the  human  hearty  nor  can  any  warn- 
ing be  fHTofita^Iy  £wea  against  idlfoesSy  drunken* 
.iKss^  or -dishonesty^  mitil  the  mind  is  iubjected  .to 
>thc  fkifiuB^ce  of  Christian! ty^  an4  sqppUfid  with 
>fel{gious  ^diqcif^  of  <:anduct,  so  as  .to  dill  up  the 
;  irtcaOK^.'oC  idle  and  vicious  amusenayenis./  Without 
.  it  the  best  «;sphitiQns  of  man  a«c  fickle  and  uncer«> 
taittf  existing  only  tilb  a  -WBtc  potent  influence. 
.  shall  «be  exerted  against  theni. 

The  feader  will  have  observed  that,  to , promote 
.  feiobriety  opd  decency  of  habit  .in  these  female  so- 
cieties, all  the  {social  meetings  are  held  at  theschool- 
houaep  and  ,t\ft  entertainments  consisting  .of  cakes 
and  tea  are  at  the  expense  of  the  patronesses  ^  and 
that,  in  order  to  give  a  value  to  chastity,  the  basis 
of  almost  every  other  female  virtue,  rewards,  con- 
«iMi<lg^of^a  small  sum  of  mopey,  a  large  Bible,  and 
II  pair  0f  stocl^ings  knit  by  one  of  the  donors,  are 
•l^eslow^d'by  these  two  ladic^  upon  the  marriage  of 
^ery  scholar  of  good  character.  They  are  delivered 
publiq^yi  and  with  solemnity ;  ai\d  thoof  not  much 
apparent  valuje,  are  deemed  very  great  objecu  of 
attainment. 

The  anniversary  tneeting  plf  the^  ^cieties  and 

^bools  is,generally,  early 'in  July.    Of  that  held 

'  on  the  eighth  day  of  hut  August,  J^  able  to  give 
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«  correct  account,  from  tbe  rebtion  ^  fOKf  4A^» 
Mrs.  Wkttei  ^^  was  one  of  the  ladies  ihieB  fw^ 
%tnu — ^The  dbiy  begins  wnh  .n  biTenkfast  at  Mis^ 
H«  More's  fac^se,  at  CoT^slip  Grten,  iv^ich  in  at* 
tended  by  tke  ndlghWiring  families.  From  tiieiiQe 
they  adjourned  to  Shipfiam,  ofi^  of  thw  schooU 
liDusesy  which  mms  decorated  by  the  hands  of  thr 
childsea  with  wreath^  ai^  chiqplets  c^^  lutural 
flbvreirs ;  eyery  roosi^  9Ad  the  oiit^id^  of  the  cot* 
tage^beipg  white  \i^shed,  and  made  g  pattern  of 
kwtiL  neatness.  The  company  was  invited  to  pu^ 
take  of  a  c<d)atton  above  stairs,;:  while  the  better 
sort  of  poor  were  cpUecting.  tx^gether  below,to  w^lk 
to  the  church  in.  a  procession,  which  was  composed 
first  of  the  isch^ol  childfen,^,fhi£|  and  the  adjoiA»- 
kig  pairish,  iniauipber  s^oitt  120,  with  their  ^hool 
mistresses ;.  after  them  :the.clei:gyman^  who  was  t0 
prcadi,'  -the  vicar  ^  th^  parish,  and  some;  of  the 
neighbotiring  ckrgy,  two  a<id  two.  Then  followed 
Miss  .Martha  More,  one  pf  the  patronej^s,  and' 
lier  sistes:^  Mrs.  More,  of  Bath,  and  the  ladies  whp 
were  m«Jl»hcrs  lof  the  society  j  followed  l^y  the 
l>oor  who  were  members,  and  then  the  ladies  and 
^entleniAt)  who  were  introduced  by  n^mberii* 

After  divine  service  we  ha4  a  discourse,  ex^ortin^ 
.the  audience  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  Christianity^ 
in  every  rank  and  condition  of  society,  and  to  set 
.the  fC^ampl^  of  a  yixtpqus  and  religious  life.  Th^ 
company  thon  returned  to  the  school,  where  the 
children  were  called  over ;  each  being  noticed  in 
its  turHy  and  receiving  the  present  of  a  plumb  cake» 
with  a  particular  commendation  of  every  one  who 
La 
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had  been  divtinguldied  for.  good  behaviour.  TBe 
children  were  then  dismissed ;  and  the  poor  womeDi 
and  some  of  t^  lesser  fanners'  wives  and  daughterSf 
sat  down  t<»  iheir  entertainment  .of  tea  and  cakes. 
The  ladies  assisted  to  make  the  tea,  and  butter  the 
cakes ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  three 
roomSi  about  a  hundred  were  served  with  great  at- 
tention and  satisfaction.  The  yearly  account  of 
the  society  was  then  eitamined  by  Miss  Martha 
More,  with  the  assistance  of  the  vicar,  and  his 
wife  ;  all  the  particulars  were  minutely  explained 
to  the  menibersi  and  the  balance  in  hand,  amount- 
ing to  rather  better  than  £.  50,  was  produced,  as 
their  fund  for  sickness  or  misfortune.  It  was  stated 
that  ^.  50  more  had,  with  consent,  been  lent  in  the 
preceding  year  on  government  security;,  which  the 
poor  expressed  a  wish  might  be  continued. — After 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  had  tendered  their 
benefactions  to  the  society,  and  sonae  members  had 
been  admitted  whose  character  and -conduct  had 
been  previously  inquired  into,  "and  others  entered 
and  their  names  referred  for  inquiry,  the  patron- 
•csses*  wedding  present,  with  some  profitable  advice, 
was  given  to  a  young  woman,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried since  the  last  meeting. 

Miss  Martha  More  then  addressed  herself  to  her 
poorer  friends,  with  much  energy  and  effect ;— to 
mothers*  oh  good  order  in  their  families ;  on  de- 
cency of  conduct,  and  the  efficacy  of  example:  to 
young  wives,  on  industry,  attention,  neatness,  gen- 
'  tleness  of  manners,  and  good  temper :  to  young 
women,  preparing  for,  on  going  into  semce,  oft 
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obedience,  dmplicity  of  dress,  and  mutual  kindness 
and  affection  to  each  other.  'She  concluded *with 
an  animated  detail  of  the  happy  eflSscts  of  a  truly 
christian  spirit ;  as  supplying  comfort  during,  life, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  affording  the,  hope  of 
eternal  happiness  hercaftcr.-p-The  poor  then  de-. 
parted  to  their  homes,  having  expressed  their  gra- 
titude,  for  the  comforts  they  had  derived  from, the 
institution  during  the  late  severe  winter,  and  haying 
poured  forth  their  earnest  wishes  and  prayers,  for 
the  health  of  their  absent  patroness.  Miss  Hannah 
More,  who  by  severe  illness  was  prevented  attend- 
ing this  anniversary  meeting,,  which  she  had  origi^^ 
nally  founded. ;  .    .    ^    . 

^  03SERVATIONJ5. 
•  In  giving  this  short -and,  I  fear, imperfect  detail 
of  what  has  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  and  for  the  promotion  of  true 
Christianity,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  I  do*  not 
presume  to  express  an  hcrpe  that  indti^duals  will 
come  forward  in  other  parts  of  England,  who  shall 
possess  the  abilities,  and  will  equal  the  active 
and  persevering  industry,  of  the  founders  of  these 
schools.  They  have  devoted  the  chief  part  of  ten 
years  to  this  single  and  desirable  pbject ;  an  object, 
which  still  continues  to  occupy  alnaost  all  their 
attention  and  time.  Such  exertions,  and  so  great 
sacrifices,  are  not  to  be  expected  from  others  ;  nor 
are  they  necessary.  The  example  of  what  has  been 
done,  in  this  instance,  may  be  adopted  upon  a  lower 
^licale  of  ener^  and  labour  4  it.  may  be  applied  to  a 
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aing^e  parfefj,  or  fo  a  smalf  hiririetV  Tt  may  (wlth-i 
cut'  lafbour,  and  withobt  a  s^crificu  erf  any  of  tlw 
ttitional  pleasures  or  appropriate  duties  of  life)  be- 
come an  amtJseitfent,  a  gratllficatfoii,  and  the  means 
^  improvehient,  to  every  educaflcd  and  independfeni 
persdft  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

To**occupy  life  v^ith  satisfaction,-— to  tmpo^ 
the  morale,  and  nlcreast  tHe  happFnessi  of  the  circte 
around  us,— to  'sttengthtri  tfie  bonds,  and  insure  Ae 
peaces  of  society,— and  to  draw  gratitude  and  bks^ 
irtgs  fnnn  a  virtuous  and  thriving  neijghbourfioed, 
— these  are' not  pleasures  of  an  Of'dfear/  cast,  or  of 
inferior  consWeration;  These  enjojrmfents>  Ho^n^ 
•ver,  and  more  than  these,  may  he  att«itted  bf 
those  individuals  who  may  be  induced  to  adopt  the 
example  of  what  has  been  Tlere  detailed ;  and  to 
form  themselves'  into  societies,  for  the  protfe«{on 
and  improvement  of  the  poor.  Great  indeed  wouH 
Be  the  benefit  of  such  associations,  for  the  assist^ 
ancc  c/f  mfddle  age,  for  the  relief  and  consolati^ 
of  declining  years,  ^nd  for  that  object,  the  IttipoTt- 
ahee  of  whicli  e^rihot  be  t6d  strongly  or  too  fre- 
quently stat^d,-^thld  eduCaticW  Of  yoxith  in  sUadj 
iabits  of  industry  and  itiU^tify^  arid  in  fh  genuine 
j^rinaplef  df  ChrUtidhity. 

'  Of  eciucitlbh  ft*  fttaybe  tfuly  said,  that  it  is  thd 
6\Xrj'  eafthty  bteiJsihg,  capable  of  being  universally 
diffused  and  ehjbyed,  t^^ifh  ah  eltertption  from  all 
inCOrfvcnicrit  consequences.  I  Speak  of  that  ge- 
iiiiine  and  well  directicd  education,  which  is  calcu- 
lated td  fit  j^fsbhs  to  act  a  strenuous  and  useful 
j^aH,  ih  their  allotted  station  in  life ;— of  that  edu- 
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cation,  which  tenches' aft4  ^moftscl'dti^  thd  sAitm^\ 
tages  of  early  aiid  steady  habits  ^  ftttentta^  lUtd-' 
industry,  ahd  form^in  the  he^t,  srsiUe-tfnd  |Mtn^i^ 
inent  principles  of  conduct.     It  Is  '1his>  and  ihis' 
only,  wfeich  supplying  the  mind  with  competent 
funds  of  human  knowledge,  and  withjost  concept' 
tfena  of  man's  pix>bationary  stat'e  in  this-  #oiJd> 
Arawn  from  the  sources  of  revelatlorij^doth  thereby  ^ 
presetvcr  it  from  the  danger  and  tatnt  of  infidelfoy  ;' 
that  never  confidently  atte^pt)»,  and  very  rarely 
succeeds  in  debasing  and-c0rruptii>g  the  heart  of 
iHan,.  unless  whercf  k  ha^  been  left  va'tOKi  atid  un* 
§cntptedf  (et  the  eril  ]9pii4t  to  fik  hi$  abodd  In.  ^ 

In  the  preienft  Mate  of  Iri$land|  and  (to  take  i 
iHder  and  mEofre  awful  scope)  amid  the  ircfnaendous 
^nvutsion^  whic'^  llave  for  sott^  time  agitated 
Europe,  let  ub  reflect  how  much  of  the  etil  is  lo- 
be s^tributed  y^  an  imppovii^nt  negUct  in  ihrtducu^ 
iion  pfthe  f9$r  /  a  neglect,  which  had  lefk'  them?  % 
defenceless  prey  to  the  sophistry  and  d^ii^n^  ol 
the  teachers  of  infidelity,  and  of  the  discenditatiors 
c^f  sedition^  Ignorant,  ui^priflcipled,.  incapable  off 
giving  a  reason  for  their  faith,  or  of  explaining  tlie^ 
benefits^  of  civil  order  and  society,.  \i^  what  miseries^ 
have  not  the  poor,  in  many  part^  of  B»rope,  %Wn. 
exposed  ?  How  have  they  been  taught  by^isad  and^ 
calamitous  experience,  that  without  the  fijan0tion6< 
of  revealed  religion,  and  the  restrieti^ni  rf  civil 
polity,  man  is  of  all  animals  the  most"s^vage  lind 
noxious  r  and  that  reason,^  which  is  bis*  boQisif  aiid^ 
pride,  (and  justly  so  when  property  directed)  4eu> 
comes  in  a  perverted  statp,  Ac  potentt^isininieiilit 
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of  cviU  Mi€nnbifC%  htm  to*  surpass  the  ferocicms 
Im^K^i^  ih«  Venomous  animal,  io  the  magnitiide 
ax^t^^nt^f-thec^laniitkff,  too  often  inflicted  on 
hi$  fctlow  f!Fea^i|es, 

'^.Evefy.atta^qnent  of  man  carries  ia  it  the  prin- 
clple^  od  jd^cay  aii4  corraptiofv ;  vfith  exception 
o;ily  <4  th^t  in^rvction  and  institution)  which  fic^ 
pales  him  fotr  the  perfprcoance  of  duty  here^  and 
fpr  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  hereafter.  Of  ma- 
nufactures>  of  commerce^  of  both  individual  and 
natipoa]  prosperity,  nay  eyei^  of  science  itself,  the 
extended  and  abundant  increase  tends-  to  complete 
the  fata)  cirole ;  and,  by  .decay,  convulsipn>  dnar* 
chy,  and  mkery,  to  produce  a  s^ew  and  renovated 
order  of  things.  In  an  advanced  state  of  soc^ety^ 
"where  theomerldian  is  attained  or.paised,  nothing 
can  prevent  or  even  protract  the  evil  day,,  except 
the  revivifyiog  influence  of  education,  operating  la 
QprrectMjie  victs  which  flow  from  afiUience  acd 
prosp^ity.' 

c  ToiEngland,  in  its  pi:esent.  state;  these  consider- 
aftioofl  are.of  pisculiar  importance.  While  increas* 
ijp^streatus,af  wcajlth  pour  into  this  country  from 
cjvery  pj^t  of  the  globe,  it  behoves  us,  if  we  would 
guard  ^ainstthe  pernicious  effects  of  corrupt  ^and 
luxurious  habits,  anxiously  to  attend,  to  the  educa- 
tion ofirth^  children  of  the  poor.  Without  that 
fare,  we  may  read  our  history,  in  that  of  the  many 
^  lich  and  prosperous  empires,  which  have  preceded 
ua^u  On  the  contrary,  while  the  religious  education 
of  the  gieat  mass  of  the  people  is  duly  and  success- 
6iUy  attended  to^  and  they  are  prepared  in.  their  turn 
/ 
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to  reap  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  active  industry  and 
'  useful  economy,  we  need  never,  (to  repeat  the  words 
of  a  former  Report)  "  despair  of  our  country ;  but 
'*  may  look  with  confidence  to  a  renewiil  of  strengtH 
**  andvirtue,  in  the  succession  of  honest  and  indus- 
**  trious  youth."  " 

iqth  Dicimier,  1799.  • 


s 


No.  LXV. 

SMtr^tt  from  am  mccgwt  ifibi  .BatK  keposiforj  for 
th  bimfit  ^ihi%9or. '  fij  Mrs,  B&rnakd. 

1  OWARDS  the  end  of  thc'Teaar  1796^  a  Iteposu 
was  opened  at  Bath  by  several  ladies,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  works  of  industry  and  ingenuity,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  It  i^  supported  by 
subscription!  and  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
ladies  chosen  from  among  the  subscribers;  of 
whom  one  attends  the  sale  every  day  from  twelve 
to  three,  and  three  or  four  meet  On  Saturday,  to 
look  over  the  books,  and  to  pay  the  poor  people. 
During  the  two  first  years  articles  were  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  200  poor  persons,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  ^.1133  lu.  4^.  The  last  year's 
receipt  was  £.  700* 

There  are  at  present  sixty-three  poor  women, 
who  regularly  bring  their  work,  and  come  every 
Saturday  to  be  paid  for  such  part  as  is  sold  ;  many 
of  them  are  widows  with  large  families,  and  some 
very  infirm ;  particularly  one  poor  woman,  who 
employs  herself  in  making  stay-laces,  and  is  para- 
lytic ;  so  much  so,  as  to  be  unable  even  to  lift  her 
liead  from  the  pillow.  Her  work  is  remarkably 
neat,  and  well  done ;  and  she  not  only  earns  some 
addition  to  her  means  of  subsistence,  but  relieves 
herself  from  the  weariness  of  many  painful  hours. 
The  articles  sold  consist  of  sets  of  childbed  linen 
for  the  poor,  shifts,  shirtSi  stocUpgs,  gloves,  gar* 
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ters,  laces^  purses,  rugSy  and  the  like*'  'Jhes^  aro* 
chiefly  the  work  of  the  pooi: ;  besides '^rhich  there  U9  > 
all  kinds  of  fancy  wQrks,  contributed,  by  the, IfiKlif»j» 
and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  f^mcuUv^V99^  pfti^WSy> 
whose  names  are  wri|ten  on  ea^zb  artr^len  ^uod  ysho* 
attend  to  receive  the  i;aoaef  v  jU.bqi^  ;^  fylfi  tbat 
the  poor  object,  for  whose  benefit  any  ck^rilable. 
person  may  wish  to  employ  her  ]ng|snuityr:^hool4' 
be  the  bearer  of  the  woikf  his  or  her  xiffxfe  bqi^g 
ticketed  upon  it  by  the  donor,  and  ^hiDi\x\dm,Jierxm' 
nceivc  the  money. 

The  plan  is  similar  ta  that  adopted  in  JUm.dou  i\ 
the  substance  of  its  regulations  being  the  same^. 
except  where  it  has  been  deemed  eipedjept  to  omit 
any  part,  or  vary  the  form  of  them,  froiA  local', 
circumstances,  or  the  relative  situation  of  the  ti^ci- 
cities.  With  it  istconnecteda  vepiy  i^seiblcharUyj, 
for  lendir^  put  childbed  linen  to  the  poor.  The 
School  of  Industry  at  Bath  also  receives  as8i$lance, 
fropi  it,  by  its  affording  a  vent  for  the  work  of  the 
chijdren. 

A  charity  box  is  plac^  at  the  4ooi[  of  the  apart<» 
ifient^;  into  whkb,  to  preveat  ^be  ifKronvenience. 
that  might  arise  from  idle  visits  of  curiosity,  six-. 
p.^ace  is  requested  to  be  put  by  tbo^,  who  do  noit 
purchase  any  thing. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Tl»e  object  of  ibis  Institmioni^to  tise  dtewjocdsf 
of  ;it$  conductors)  is^<  thfeeecpun^jdnent  of  indus^ 
^'  tr]ri  ia  all  id^sCdiptbiis  of  persons  t^iiuccd  tOi 
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*^  distress ;  by  affording  them  a  ready  sale  for  the 
**  articles,  which  arc  admitted  into  the  Repository, 
** at  the  price  fixed  by  tlie  owners;  the  value 
^^'wberebf  is  paid  to  them,  without  any  deduction, 
•^-as  soon  as  they  are  sold.'*     . 

-"'ITiis  chafrity  is  very  beneficial ;  Hot  only  in  the 
means  of  acceptable  employinent  which  it  offers 
to  the  ipobr,  biit  in  the  useful  occupation  that  it 
affords  to  the  rich  ;  converting  caprice  and  fashion 
ihtb  sources  of  relief, 'and  making  the  amiisemcnts^ 
of  the  idle  and  the  young,  contributory  to  charity  and 
benevolence.  Amid  the' pleasures  and  dissipation 
of  Ba^,  it  must  be  no  ^mall  satisfaction  to  those 
parents;  whose  health  obliges  their  families  to  be 
occasionally  resident  there,  that  a  place  of  amuse* 
xfieht  of  this  Tcind  should  be  opened  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  it  should  be  powerfully  recommended 
by  fashion  :-^a  place,  where  they  may,  at  an  early 
age,  be  fhstriicted  t6  employ  the  means,  and  enjoy 
the'grkttfication,  of  being  useful  to  the  poor,  and 
of  soothing  and  relieving  their  distresses.  ^  For  k 
miist  occur  to  them,  before  it  can  be  suggested, 
th^  habits  of  this  kind,  when,  at  an  early  and 
teachable  age,  they  are  acquired  and  enjoyed,  will 
retMafin  tbrough  life  a  blessing,  and  an  ornameot^ 
to  the  possessor. 

Particular  circumstances,  in  Bath  and  London^ 
may  make  this  chanty  peculiarly  proper  and  com* 
mendable  ;  but  there  is  no  country  town  in  Eng^ 
Ituid,  vdiere  the  rich  may  not  derive  pleasure,  the 
poor  receive  benefit,  and  society  in  general  be 
improved^  by  the  imitation  of  this  example.    ]t » 
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on  this  account,  that  I  have  ventured,  during  a 
short  stay  at  Bath,  to  prepare  a  statement  of  a  few 
of  the  particulars  of  this  charity,  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  more  extensively  known,  9nd  of  recom- 
mending it  for  adoption  in  other  places. 
6ib  Duemier,  1799. 
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Ex/racf/rom  an  account  of  a  friendly  society  ^  at  Cork. 
By  Lord  Tbignmouth. 

JL  HE  friendly  society  at  Cork  was  formed  in  July, 
1799,  by  the  Cork  society  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor..  It  is  placed  under  the  guardian- 
diip  and  direction  of  the  Cork  society  for  the  poor, 
and  of  such  honorary  members  as  make  a  certain 
gratuitous  contribution  to  its  funds.  In  this  manner 
all  inconvenience  and  expense  of  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  friendly  society  are  avoided,  and 
the  other  incidental  expenses  are  diminished ;  the 
general  stock  is  increased,  and  ihe  members  have 
that  permanent  security  for  the  advantages  held  out 
to  them,  which  the  poor  cannot  confidently  expect 
from  the  generality  of  friendly  societies. 

The  objects  of  this  friendly  society  are  confined 
to  a  provisionary  fond  for  the  support  of  the  sub- 
scribing members  in  sickness^  and  old  age,  and  for 
their  decent  interment.  Circumstances  have  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  it  to  widows  and  children. 
Persons  however,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  and 
of  both  sexes,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  above  the  age  of  fifteen  and  under 
that  of  fifty,  are  admissible  into  this  Society. 

The  subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  upon  admission, 
and  during  life  to  be  continued  monthly,  by  each 
member,  as  follows ; 
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r.     i4 
Undet  thirty  years  of  age,       •        x     i 
Abore  thirtyi  aod  aader  forty,         ^    4       [ 
AboYc  forty,  and  uikter  fifty,  1     9        ^ 

Persons  who  by  their  ^e  would  come  ^ithia 
ooe  of  the  tworlast  clashes,  »re  admU$ibIe  into  thai 
imaiedUtely  b^Iow  it.  On  payment  of  one  g|WiC4 
aiui  a  half  upon  admission. 
:  The  fidnds  of  the  society  are  openilo  ai^gmenta^ 
tion  by  the  contributions  of  the  bQnev<4entj  and  bjf 
prescribed  forfeit's  in  the  m^embers  i  vi^i  for  negjecl 
ia  payment  of  .their  monthly  subscription,  .th|ee- 
pence  foar  the  fifsc,  and  sixpence  baKpenOiy  for  ^ 
second  omission  :^^for  solicitjrng^chafity,  ttfo  shil^ 
lings  and  eightpence  badfpienny — land  fdr  il^tojti^a* 
ticm,  whilst  receiving  relief  from: the  society^  threo 
skUlMigSLtndthteepeoce.  ^ 

As  liie  &in€b  of  the  society  ^rei-iii  the  nafture  of 
shares,  ererymenstber  diiring;sickness  i$«9titlb4  t^ 
relief  for  each  share,.  a»4^  pro^tton«ibIy  for  half  4 
diare,  wkich  he  or  she  sh^  hiave  iii  the  fund  t]Q^  ^ 
weekly  allowance  ;  and  members  4bbve  siiinyy  ]^e^ 
ferrifigan  annuity  to  IveekJjt,  payments,  in  s^ckiiiess 
or  infirmity^  are  entitled  to  progi^ssiye  anntiitie^ 
dttftng  ibejrtotiiiral  l^es»  aocc^xJ|eiftg.4o  tbeir  ages^ 
At  sixty  yc!ars.of,j^;c  taan  aiwniityrf  fiwpQvnda^ 
•^at  seventy  year»  of  ^age,  *  of  beyeti.  po^nd^  y^ 
AiUii^^-^Maiirc^hty  year^  of  teH^ilhds  r  ^^  ^ 
the  age  of  ninety  yearm  or  j8fMvaf^>  to  an  afi^tk)! 
of  twehre  potmds.  a  ycorfioK  Ufe.  In  4S>se^  fd  4eat)?t 
each  member  isteatidedt  tdaj^pfeific  Irak  fofi^ 
fvpemrof  Mtiv/bciiii^bdt    :  .    r 
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The  regulations  of  the  society  state  exaptions 
to  relief,  afid  authorise  exclusion  from  the  societyy 
In  the  first  case,  antong  other  specifrod  instances^ 
no  members  shalV  be  entitled  to  relief  for  any  dis- 
ease, distemper,  or  infirmity,  which  he  or  she  may 
have  had,  when  admitted  a  member  ;  nor  for  any 
distemper  contracted  by  lewdness;  nor  for  any 
lameness,  misfortune,  or  accident  occasioned  by 
quarrelling,  rioting,  drunicenness,  or  gaming ;  nor 
if  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason,  or  felony  ; 
ontil  legally  acquitted  of  the  same. 
-  The  penalty  of  exclusion  is  inflicted  on  mem* 
bcrs,  who  shall  attempt  to  take  any  advantage,  by 
dissembling  any  sickness  ot  infirmity,  orby  udng 
afty  kind  of  fraud  towards  the  society  ;  or  who  shall 
neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  monthly  payments  for 
three  successive  months,  or,  in  case  of  default,  the 
prescribed  forfeits ;  or  who  shall  be  a  notorious 
drunkard  or  gambler ;  or  who  shall  becrimbally 
Convicted.     In  any  of  which  cases  the  perison  is  to 
forfeit  his  or  her  title  or  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

'  Every  perton  wishing  to  become  a  member  of 
this  society,  must  produce  a  certificate  of  his  or  her 
character,  according  to  a  prescribed  rule :  and  every 
person  admitted  a  member  must,  at  the  time  of 
admission,  subscribe  an  obligation^  containing  a 
ptOTxAst  and  dj&claralioir^  inr  all  diings-  well  and 
truly  to  fulfil/keep,  and  observe,  the  rules,  orders, 
and  regulations  t)f  .the  society,  and  to  promote  its 
interest  to  the  utmcftt  of  his  power*  -  i  > 

The  funds  of  the  society  ase  ^vutM  ia  tnistee8» 
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tonsisting  of.  the  president^  vice-presidents,  aAd 
committee,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  society  esta- 
blished in  the  city  erf"  Corky  for  bettering  the  emdi^ 
ii9»  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poa^.  The 
4ir^tion  of  the  society  is  vested  in  twenty^ne  per- 
aens,  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  trustees^ 
from  among  the  subscribing  members  of  the  society 
fer,  belttring  the  amditian  of  the  poor^  or  from  among 
JMiy  other  f>ublic  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  vrho,  together  with  the  treastirer  and  hono- 
rary members  of  this  friendly  society,  are  consti« 
mtcd  the  diredtoirs  th^of • 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  preceding  brief  account  is  principally  ex- 
tracted from  a  late  publication  at  Cork,  intitled 
<'  tbe  resolutions,  rules,  orders,  and  regulations,  for 
*'  the  government  of  the  Cork  friendly  society." 
They  appear  throughout  so  well  adapted  to  promote 
the  useful  and  benevolent  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion, that  I  regret, that  the  brevity  of  our  reports 
will  not  permit  them  to  be  inserted  at  length. 

They  are  calculated  effectually  to  guard  against 
the  inconveniences,  to  which  associations  of  this 
nature  are  sometimes  liable.  There  are  no  meet- 
ings of  the  existing  members ;  nor  can  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  society,  or  any  distribution  of  its  funds^ 
fraudulent  in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  regulations,  take  place,  but  under  such 
restrictions,  as  exclude  the  possibility  of  any  de- 
rangement of  the  society,  or  the  misapplication  of 
its  funds.    The  regulations  are  equally  calculated 
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to  provide  for  the  heattb,  and  to  secure  and  improve 
the  morals  and  good  conduct,  of  the  members  of 
the  society;  '  A  certificate  of  character  is  a  pre- 
scribed tkle*  for  admission.  The  regular  payment 
<^the  monthly  contributions  is  enforced  bj  forfeits; 
whilst  the  pen^ty  of  exclusion,  applies  equally  to 
preTent  successive  failures  in  paysraent,  atid  to  check 
imrnoraV  conduct*.  In  the  re^^>edtability  of  the. 
^ntlemen  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken  tiie 
office  of  trustees  attd  directors,  thr  ^membeis  o£ 
this  friendly  society  have  ai  solid  securtty^tiiartheip 
interests  will  be  well  managed^  aad^lfaelanpvrc^be' 
association  duly  enforced  for  the  benefit^of  all  the 
members. 
^  January^  tSoea 
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Exfraef  frm  mn  amount  rf  wpvfivinim  ef  fmlf$l^ 
ibe  foot  of  lArfit^t  Wlnchcndon*  Sj  ScropeBer^ 
naid,  E^ 

1  iftREiiaving  been  several  prosccuticmr  at  tK6 
Aylesbury  qirartcf  sessions,  foi'  stcaHng  fuef  last 
winter,  I  was  fed  to  maki  some  particuBat  inquiries, 
respecting  the  meins  wlneh  the  poor  at  Lowe* 
Winchendon  had  of  providtng  fuel.  I  found' that 
dwre  was'  no*  ftueK  then  t6  be  soM'  witWn  several 
miles  ot  tile  place ;  and  thbf,  amid  Ae  distress  oc^ 
eailonod  by  tKc-teng  frost,  »  party  of  cbttagers  had 
joined  in  hirii^  a- person,  to  fetch  a  load  of  pit-coal 
from  Oxford,  for  iheir  supply.  In  order  to  encou- 
fagt  this  disposition  to  acqinre  fbel  in  an  honest 
manner,  and  to  induce  thepbor  to  burn  coal  iiYstead 
#f  w«od,  in  a  counti7  very  bare  of  the  latter  :uti^ici 
*  ;^!CI^^.t  was  made  to  alrthii'party  (eight  familici 
in  number)  of  as  much  more' coal  as  theyhad  pur^ 
chased',  and  the  carriage  ©fi  the  Kke  quanthy  was 
further  allowed  them  free  ofexpen^e. — Hanngno . 
grates,  they  had  employed  the  village*  blacksmith 
to  tack  together  a  few  iron  bars  by  an  irbn  rim  at 
each  end,  which  when  raised  above  the  hearth  by 
loose  bricks,  enabled  them  lo  keep  up  a  good  firef. 
I  went  to  see  one  of  those  grates :  it '  was  ai  fboflt 
square,  quite  flat,  and  had  been  made  out  of  an  oltf 
scythe  by  the  blacksmith,  at  the  expeiise  of  oncj 
shilling. — In  this  manner,  some  of  the  pooi-'esr  fa-; 
millesin  the  village  got  through  the  last  hard  whiter," 
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But  they  complained  of  the^want  of  faggots  to  light 
their  fires,  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  honest 
means.  To  remedy  tbis^  against  the  next  winter, 
I-had  three  waggon  loads  of  the  small  faggots  called 
kindterSy  made  up  from  a  fall  of  beech wockly  in  the 
Chiltern  country,  ten  miles  off,  and  brought  to 
Winchendon  in  the  summer,  season.  And  as,  in 
September,  from  the  state  of  the  harvest,  it  was/ 
foreseen  that  it  would  be  ^  a  trying  winter  for  the 
poor,  a  vestry  was  called  and  it  was  proposed  to 
them>  as  one  mode  of  relief,  that  they  should  allow 
the  poor  the  carriage  of  a>1imited  portion-  of  coal  ; 
which  was  then  sold  at  if«  41/.  the  hundi^ed,  at  the 
Oxford  wharf. ,  At  the  same  tinot  they  were  in« 
formed  that  eleven  hundred  faggots  were  provided 
f)ut  of  the  Chiltern  wpods^as  kindlers>  to  assist 
^uch  ji  plan ;  which  it  wasf  intended  to  sell,  much 
^nder  the  real  value,  ata penny  apiece..  This  plan 
Yfj^  agreed  to,  and  the. necessary  quantity  ordered 
to  be  fetched  at  the  charge  of  the  parish.  A.  few 
tons  were<  fetched  before  the  frost  set  in,  and  were 
distributed  at  is^  4//.  per  hundred  weight,  with 
three  kindlers  to  ^very  hundred- weight  of  coals,  by 
a  person  residing  in  the  centre  of  the  parish  ;  each 
£unily  applying  took  a  moderate  quantity,  such  as 
flight  be  supposed  to  contribute  to  their  comfort, 
without  trenching  on  their  means  of  subsistence* 
The  price  of  coals  at  Oxford  had  in  the  interim 
fisen  beyond  what  is  here  stated  ;  but  no  alteration 
was  made  ia  the  retail  price  on  that  account^  the 
increase  being  defrayed  out  of  a  donatbn,  which 
had;  been  made  at  Christmas,  applicable  to  this 
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charity.  The  expense  of  di§tri6utioii)  at  ttd.  per 
ton,  yrzs  also  paid  out  of  the  same  fund*  -  It  h^d 
been  said  that  the  poor  would  nbt  find  tnortby  to 
purchase  them,  when  they  were  broii^t :  instead 
of  which,  out  of  39  p6oi^  f^miltes  bjelonging  to  tk« 
parish^  29  came  with  ready  itioney,  husbanded  out 
of  their  scanty  means^  to  profit  witb  eagerness  of 
this  attention  to  their  wants  ;  and  among  them  a 
person  who. had -been  lately  imprisoned  by  his  msis* 
ter  for  stealing  wood  from  his  hedges*  The  sixi 
who^iid  nbt  purchase,  were,  as  I  learnt  tipdn  In^ 
quiry,'  prevMted  by  some  particular  drctimtstabceSy 
which  rendered  the  supply  unnecessary. 

In  this  manner  29  po^r  families,  consisting  of 
tio  poor  persons^  are  supplied  during  the  present 
season  with  fuel,  at  an  expense  to  the  pairish,  mded 
by  voluntary  charity,  of  about  three  guineas  per 
month  ;  bdng  the  charge  for  carriage^  dSstrthbtioiy, 
and  occasion^  excess  of  price :  the  average  whaif 
price  of  the  article,  which  for  the  same  period  was 
less  than  five  guineas,  being  paid  by  the  poor  them- 
selves, virith  thanlefiilhess  for  the  advantage  which 
they  derive  from  this  mode  ^f  purchase. ' 

.  OBSERVATIONS.  . 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  detail^ 
hetafittsit  e«hibit»,^^o  on  a  small  scale,  an  instance 
of  uniting  parish  relief  with  private  subscription, 
so  ^s  Xo  lighten  the  weight  of  both ;  and  I  ^ink  it 
may  sometimes  be  convenient  that  they  shouid  go 
hand  in'hand.  At  Whitchu^,  in  this  county,,  the 
aafiidikimi  of  thtfity  was.  esublished  hst  wintef. 
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Ic^ow  coH^trnuje^  by  a  privale  subscription  of  be* 
twcen  ;f .^7  and  j^%2o»  for  that  object*  duriog  the 
li«a$on;9  tHitone  prrt^i^pofth^oiost^ulentdecUned 
€ontrji^u|ting.;  aii4  dio  di^ftheiteii  pf  a  part  of  the 
«lipense«sf  tbc  poor*:  ^phfcf rpm  the  Amy  of  auiing 
such  a  pUn*  tegauae  it  waa  voluntary. — In  order 
Ibercfofc  to  f  neven^  the  jcpveto»i$  from  entirely 
•scaping,  it  9^m»  to  be  better,  where  it  can  be 
wkqitefl  as  the  A»nsm<nou9.  ticit  cjf  the  pwrish,  or 
Iffheeettbe  iSftaniRet  ef  dpiog  ]t  -can  be  made  ccm* 
sbtent  ;witb  the  ppoic  Uws,  thAt  the  ^uodatioa 
^tioM  be  laid>by  th^  parislv  in  an  ^lowance,  as  far 
as  they  thiqk  proper  to  go ;  and  that  f  be  yoluntarjr 
i;haffity>tef^tndivi(tuaU  should  ^e  grafted  on  that 
5«ocfc,rfor  Ihe  pwpose  of  effecting  f  a  furih^r  reduo 
SiMtQf  the  (price*  ■.,>,.  J    i 

•;  |I  Jiay^ Mc^t^iv  jwifhect  t<>obriftg  coal  into  general 
.UWaJtjWicvcJiendpA^  ithe  pppr  hqwever  being  jear 
lou^ofmiqr.  new.  ischewes^  under, the  impression  that 
^die)!;are  morjc  calculated  f^jf-jh^e  benefit. of  others, 
4lsi]i  of  themselves,  and  the  farmer  not  being  veiy 
dofAjofrasm.^MiPQn^s^  I  had  iu^dfthc  attempt  t« 
be  vain.  B»fcih$-fij^w\fft5^ivP^  i^bo^e  ^cited  ^laving 
led  both  parties  to  make  a  trial,  I  believe  that  the 
one  finds  a  gre^t>  addttio^'6f^co<nfbrt,  and  the  other 
ilio.glieaf  increase  ©f '  eatpea^^  :\ 

iThelatt^pl^to  iojtrQdiK©.fr,<>pe«(KJvii>nies  iiW 
,eott%^  in  thl&:iieighb0UfhQoil».inlft0iid'of  the  pi^ 
^seiitispabibas  ^nftaiiry  ones  with {Seats  in  thecorn^y 
cltai  met  >wilhrcopilaot  Iri^sistMC^ ;  ^mf  b  :it  to  be 
vexfmttDA^thatjimf  io^ession'^iU  be*  m^  iCia  the 
.pck>r  inhaMtiinhy,  Itiil  they  haxcifaadjfaii  dppctrtmV 
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•f  «9certaiiiiilg>  by  observation  Knd  texf&hncti  tlUp 
comffOris  mi.  advantages  ofchtmnied  onf  M  difhrtisfi 
•cons^iiciba.  In  che  hope  of^fFectif^^^hkh change 
jn;  tbelr  opinions,  two  cottage  chitnni^s,  ofi  Cpi^t 
Mlu0iford's*  pxinciples^  axe  now  buildup  in  tb|9 
^village. 

If  we  wish  eftcctually  to  prevent  the  poor  froov 
stealing  wood,  and  from  similar  act^  oi  xbdit,  it 
should  be  our  first  aim  to  put  it  perfectly  in  their 
;pawer,  to  obtain  o|i  fair  terms^theiariticlcus  n^^t^sAtff 
to  thicir  existence.  When  the  m^ansof  lile  a^d,th« 
acquisition  of  foofl  and  fuel  afe  bcyopd  the  attain- 
ment of  the  industrious  labourer,  ^t  he  J  nducfl^eat  to 
guilty  and  to  invading  the  store  of  his  neighbour 
becomes  so  powerful,  as  to  put  the  virtue  and  inte- 
grity of  the  poor  man  to  a  very  severe  trial. — Persons 
enjoying  the  superior  advantages  of  education,  with 
,  minds  formed  to  habits  of  honour  and  virtue,  may 


•  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  public  that  the  pretended 
improvements  of  Count  Rvmford's  grates,  so  pompously  an- 
nounced by  different  ironmongers,  are  chiefly  calculated  to 
increase  the  expense,  and  to  diminish  the  effect,  of  his  use* 
ful  invention.  When  the  reader  visits  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, he  will  see  that  the  new  grates  put  yp  there  are  very 
cheap,  and  have  as  little  iron  as  possible  about  them,  and  that 
ihe  fire  always  bums  agaimtjire  bricks :  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  grate  being  composed  of  brick,  which  throws  out  heat 
in  greater  quantity,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  disagreeable 
smell  and  bad  effects  of  heated  iron.  In  those  shops  where 
these  improvtments  are  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection^  ihcj 
will  find  nothing  left  of  the  benefit  of  Co4int  Rumford'^ 
6riginal  invention,  except  the  narrow  throat  to  the  chim- 
ney ;  and  even  that  is  not  always  preserved.  The  distin- 
guishing features  are — an  abundance  of  polished  steel,— 
as  much  iron  as  can  be  used  on  every  side  of  the  fire,— and 
a  very  liberal  accumulation  of  expense,  B.  jdMarch^ 
iSoo. 
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iietl  cfonfident  in  their  own  powei's  of  forbearancci 
^vc^n  under  such  circumstances:  but  it  will  not 
"follow  tWat  it  is  either  wise^  or  just,  to  ekpose  the 
cottager  to  so  great  a  temptation  •  Where  the  option 
is  not  given  them  of  acquiring  in  an  honest  roan- 
ner,  and  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  labour, 
the  indispensable  necessaries  of  existence,  {and  such 
Is  fuel  in  this  northern  climate)  however  we  may 
iCond^mn  any  crime  which  may  follow,  we  have 
no  great  reason  to  be  surprised  at  such  a  result; 
nor  perhaps  ought  we  to  consider  ourselves  as  en* 
tirely  exempt  from  a  share  in  the  guilt. 
lit  Ftlruary,  iSoo. 
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£lxir0ctffm  an  aic^unf  of  a  smefyfor  bettering  tht 
.  condition  of  the  poor  at  Glapham,    By  Thomas 
Berkard,  Esq.  , 

It  is  with  constderable  satisfaction  that  I  state> 
that  "'  a  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
**  Poor  jit  Clapham,"  was  established  in  that  opu* 
lent  ai:*d  respectable  parish  in  February,  1799.  It 
consists  both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  willing  to 
take  an  active  part,  in  promoting  the  welfare  x>f 
the  poor.  The  objects  of  this  society  (for  which 
die  public  is  indebted  to  the  labour  and  philanthropy 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  the  Rector  of  Clapham, 
Robevt  Barclay,  Esq.  and  others)  are;  the  discovery 
and  relief  of  cases  of  real  distress^  the  assisting  and 
retuardhig  of  honest  industry,  the  detection  of  fraud 
and  imposture,  the  discouragement  of  idleness  and 
vice,  and  the  employment  of  children  at  an  early  age^ 
90  as  to  in^roTe  both  the  condition  and  the  morals 
of  the  poor. 

The  members  of  the  society  meet  at  each  other's 
houses,  in  winter,  ^Re  evening  in  the  month,  and  in 
the  summer  once  in  tWo  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  conversation  and  communication  on  the  prece- 
ding subjects.  They  have  divided  the  parish  of 
Clapham  into  eight  districts,  and  have  appointed 
four  or  more  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  visitors  for 
each  district.  The  duty  of  the  visitors  is  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  circumstances  and  character  of 
every  poor  person  within  their  district;   and  to 
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meet  for  the  purpose. of  acting  in  concert,  and  of 
becoming  more  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the'poor;  so  as  to  report. at  the  general  meeting 
every  peculiar  case  olFidistVess  :  with  their  opinion, 
as  to  the  means  of  improving  the  conduct,  ahd  bet* 
tering  the  condition,  of  the  objects  of  their  attention^ 
A  journal  was  agreed  to  be  kept  of  the  observations 
of  the  society,  and  of  the  effects  produced  by  its 
labours ;  and  a  correspondence  has  been  opened  with 
the  officers  of  the  parish,  so  a^  to  form  a  chanhel 
for  the  mutual  communication  of  intelligence. 

The  first  act  of  the  society  was  to  di^aw  out  an 
aiccurate^  list  of  all  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Clap- 
ham  ;  distinguishing  each  individuars  respective 
occupation,  family,  residence,  and  place  of  legal 
settlement.— »-From  this  account,  two  (distinct  lists 
have  been  made  out; — one  in  the  ohiexof  resi- 
dence—'the  other  in  an  alphabetical  ordet  {  and  a 
list  of  the  allowances  granted  by  the  parish  has 
been  obtained  of  the  overseers.  It  appeared  by  the 
returns,  that  there  were  in  the  whole  348  families 
in  the  parish,  which  were  likely  to  become  objects 
of  charitable  assistance ;  viz. 


I  St  district 

- 

46  families, 

2d 

-" 

71 

3d         - 

50 

4th        - 

- 

5* 

5th        - 

- 

41 

6th       - 

- 

33 

.7th 

- 

37 

8th       - 

. 

18 
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^  Of  these,  6 1  were  single  persons ;  .59  had  wives, 
but  no  children  ;  and  the  remaining  287  had  wives 
and  children  ;  the  number  of  their  children  being, 
upon  an  average,  not  more  than  two  to  each  family. 
*— There  were  in  all  572  children,  and  the  total 
amount  of  poor  was  1207  persons. 
.  For  each- district,  a  lady  was  appointed  as  sub-^ 
treasurer  ;  whose  office  it  was  to  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  district,  and  to  call  meetings  of  the  visitors  ; 
no  visitor  having  a  power  (except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency) to.give  any  material  relief,  but  what  shall 
be  directed  at  a  district  meeting.  Their  accounts 
are  passed  at  the  general  meeting.  The  measure  of 
sub-dividing  the  districts  among  the  visitors  was 
soon  after  adopted,  in  some  instances,  with  very 
good  effect • 

The  rector,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  church- 
wardens and  vestry,  added  the  sacrament  money, 
about  ;^<ioo  a  year,  to  the  funds  of  the  society.-— 
In  case  of  application  for  relief,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  visitors  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  information  respecting  the  character  of  the 
person  applying ;  as  to  regular  attendance  on  public 
worships  the  care  and  schooling  of  their  children^  and 
the  industry  and  earnings  of  every  branch  of  the  family. 
This  information  is  useful  to  direct  both  the  kind 
and  the  quantity  of  relief,  so  as  to  assist  and  encou* 
rage  virtue  and  industry. 

In  case  of  any  infectious  disorder,  the  treasurer 
is  directed  to  consult  with  the  medical  gentlemen 
9f  the  society,  concerning  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preventing  the  danger  of  communication ;  and 
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be  has  authority  immedtately  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  at  the  expense  of  the  society.  Of  the  benefif 
of  this  regulation  several  instances  have  appeared : 
The  small-pox  had  attacked  several  poor  families 
ivith  much  violence  ;  some  of  the  children,  yet 
uninfected,  were  successfully  inoculated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society.  A  dangerous  species  of  putrid 
and  scarlet  fever  had  broken  out  at  different  periods^ 
in  some  of  the  houses  of  the  poor ;  it  was  prevented 
from  spreading  beyond  the  families  in  which  it 
originated.  A  putrid  and  scarlet  fever,  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  parish,  was  at  the  same  time  extremely 
fatal  to  the  children  of  the  poor  ;  and  three  months 
had  elapsed,  before  its  ravages  ceased. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  for  the  improvement 
and  benefit  of  the  poor,  that  may  not  be  adopted 
and  effected  by  such  a  society  as  that  of  Clapham. 
They  came  to  very  early  resolutions  to  furnish  the 
poor  gratis y  with  unslacked  lime  to  whitewash  their 
cottages :  to  provide  lists  of  the  poor  in  the  diflPerent 
districts ;  tb  furnish  grown  up  persons  with  suitable 
employment ;  and  to  place  children  at  school,  and 
from  thence  in  service  ;  to  establish  in  the  village 
a  friendly  society,  under  their  own  care  and  patro- 
nage ;-?-to  purchase  blankets  to  lend  the  industrious 
poor  in  winter ; — and  that,  whenever  a  poor  mar- 
ried woman  should  deposit  a  weekly  sum  in  the 
hands  of  the  visitor  to  provide  for  her  confinement, 
the  society  would  repay  it»  with  the  addition  oi  as 
xnuch  more,  at  the  time  of  her  lying  in. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  sick  poor  such  refresh^ 
xncnfs^  as  might  be  ordered  by  the  visitors  or  medical 
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ftttendants,  the  society  engaged  an  agent  at  three 
shillings  a  week.  She  is  a  middle-aged  womaoy 
not  burthened  with  a  family,  not  going  out  to 
washing  for  her  livelihood  ;  and  ^  person  in  whose 
cleanliness,  assiduity,  integrity,  and  skill  in  cookery, 
they  and  the  poor  can  place  a  confidence.  To  her 
care  are  intrusted  the  stores  for  the  relief  of  the 
tick;  consisting  ot  sago,  wine,  oatmeal,  &c.  and 
also  the  nuterials  for  work.  She  has  been  furnished 
with  a  book  of  receipts  for  preparing  refreshments 
forthe  sick,  to  be  sent  by  the  order  of  any  of  the 
visitors,  she  keeping  a  regular  account  of  the  same. 
It  is  her  duty  to  register  the  names  of  the  nurses 
and  chaiwomeh  in  the  parish,  who  are  deserving  of 
recommendation,  in  order  that  those,  who  want 
employment,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
that  they  are  unoccupied ;  and  that  housekeepers, 
who  want  a  nurse  or  helper  in  the  house,  may  know 
who  is  disengaged.  It  is  also  her  office,  upon  re- 
ference from  the  visitor^,  to  make  inquiries  res- 
pecting the  character  of  any  person,  when  the 
visitors  do  not  succeed  in  procuring  satisfactory 
information  upon  the  subject. — ^Threc  ladies  of  the 
society  undertook  to  purchase  for  her  the  necessary 
utensils  and  stores,  to  furnish  her  with  sufficient 
information  and  instructions,  and  to  superintend  her 
in  the  execution  of  her  office. 

For  the  desirable  object  of  forming  early  habks 
of  attention  and  industry,  (there  being  already  at 
Clapham,  schools  for  children  of  riper  age)  a  knit«> 
ting  and  reading  school  for  boys  and  girls  under 
six  years  of  age  Was.  established  under  the  care  of 
M3 
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one  of  the  ladies,  at  the  request  and  expense  of  t!fi 
fiociety.  An  industrious  woman,  who  had  a  com- 
fortable room  adapted  to  the  purpose,  agreed  to  take 
any  number  of  children,  and  at  any  hour  that 
might  be  thought  proper,  to  instnict  them  in  knit- 
ting and  reading ;  and,  on  Sunday,  to  open  it  as  a 
Sunday  school.  For  this,  and  her  Aring  and  .all 
expenses,  she  was  to  be  allowed  five'  shillings  a 
week.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  beginning 
of  December  last  with  15  boys,  whose  number 
was  soon  increased  to  21,  and  the  monthly  account 
of  whose  work  already  makes  an  article  in  the 
minutes  of  the  society. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  the  society  pro- 
•  vided  blankets,  to  be  numbered  j,  marked,  and  lent 
to  the  poor,  under  the  following  regulations,  ist, 
That  a  note  should  be  given  with  them,  expressing 
thejJay  on  which  they  were  lent,  and  that  on  which 
they  were  to  be  returned,  fid.  That  an  account 
should  be  kept  by  the  society's  agent,  in  her  book, 
of  the  number  of  each  blanket,  the  person  to  whom 
lent,  and  the  time  when  le«t,  and  when  returned. 
3d,  That  the  blankets  lent  to  any  poor  family  for 
the  winter  season,  should  be  returned  on  the  first 
of  May,  clean  washed  if  required.  4th,  That  in 
cases  where  any  infectious  disorder  might  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  family  to  which  they  have  been  lent, 
a  discretionary  power  be  given  to  the  visitor  to 
permit  them  to  be  kept.  And  5th,  That  all  the 
blankets,  upon  being  returned  to  the  society,  should 
be  baked,  in  order  to  purify  them,  before  they  ar« 
laid  up  in  the  society's  store. 
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'*•  '     OBSERVATIONS. 

!  It  is  difficult  fo  .say  what  may  not  be  done  for 

.the  poor, -or  rto  wbj^t  degree  their  religious  and 

moral  habits^  aod  their  domestic  comforts  and  en- 

.joyrnqnts^  may  not  be  increased,  by  the  formation, 

^in  eveify  ;latge  parish  }n  England,  pf  societies  like 

Jhat  M  Cjapham  :  societies  whichi  .without  the  in- 

rCii^^dbrgpce  of  an  establishm^t,  give  to  the  rich  all 

«the  power  an.d  effect  of  co-operation  ;  which  offer 

,to  the  poor  every  incitement  to  virtue  and  industry; 

.  and,  while  they  relieve  the  distressed  and  unfortu- 

;  nate,  while  tbey  educate  the  young  and  comfort  the 

.  aged,  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  a  just  sense  of 

the  value  of  character,  and  of  moral  and  religious 

habits,  and  render  them  useful  to  themselves  and 

to. the  commlinity.    . 

It.  is  no  small  merit  in  the  society  at  Clapham, 
that  it  has  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
.  system  of  dividing  the  poor  into  districtsy  and  of 
thereby  diminishing  labour  by  arrangment  of  atten- 
tion, (a  system  recommended  by  the  precepts  of 
Count  Rumford,  and-by  the  example  of  Hamburgh) 
is  applicable  and  practicable  in  every  parish  in 
England.  However  the  mind  may  be  intimidated 
by  the  difficulties  which  must  embarrass  the  attempt 
of  an  individual,  to  improve  the  habits  and  increase 
the  comforts  of  a  whole  parish,'  or  of  a  larger  dis- 
trict ;  there  are  very  few  of  our  countrymen,  and 
still  fewer,  I  trust,  of  our  fair  countrywomen, 
who  would,  at  any  period,  shrink  from  the  duty  of 
occasionally  visiting  their  eight  or  ten  adjoining 
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cottagers;  and  of  attending  a  sociable  mcmthljr 
meeting  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  in  order 
to  consider  how  their  poor  neighbours  might  be 
made  more  happy  and  virtuousJn  themselves,  and 
more  useful  to  the  neighbourhood. 

This  mode  of  keeping  down  the  pocnr-rates,  of 
preventing  crimes,  and  of  encouraging  honesty, 
industry,  and  economy,  will  never  be  very  irksome 
in  the  detail,  while  it  only  occasionally  occupies  a 
tedious  hour,  and  promotes  a  pleasant  and  satisfac- 
tory monthly  meeting  of  the  neighbourhood-  This, 
when  directed  "  to  the  discovery  and  relief  of  cases 
'*  of  real  distress, — to  the  assisting  and  rewarding 
"  of  honest  industry,— to  the  detection  of  fraiud 
**  and  imposture,?— to  the  discouragement  of  idle- 
"  ness  and  vice, — to  the  employment  of  children 
**  in  early  habits  of  industry,— and  to  whatever 
^^  has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  condition  and 
*^  morals  of  the  poor,"  (and  these  are  the  declared 
objects  of  the  society  at  Clapham)  must,  except  in 
a  very  debased  state  indeed,  afford  satisfactory  occu- 
pation to  every  human  being; — ^to  the  miser,  in 
the  improvement  of  his  property, — ^to  the  anxious 
mind,  in  the  security  of  it, — to  the  sensualist,  in 
enjoyment, — and  to  the  pious  and  benevolent,  in 
the  promotion  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow  cr:eatures. 

This  society  is  directed  by  principles  diflerent 
from  those  which  too  frequently  actuate  the  paro- 
chial overseer.  The  great  object  of  the  society 
is  the  improvement  of  the  poor.  They  apply  lei- 
sure, talents,  information,  and  every  power  which 
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they  derive  from  instruction,  situation,  and  pro- 
perty, for  the  assistance  of  those  who  do  not  possess 
the  same  advantages ;  not  with  the  petty  and  un* 
stable  object  of  affording  capricious  pr  momentary 
relief;  but  in  the  well  founded  hope  of  conferring 
permanent  benefit,  by  increasing  their  resources, 
by  improving  their  principles,  and  encouraging 
them  in  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  fru- 
gality. 

Charity  of  this  kind  has  not  only  the  advantage 
of  increased  effect  by  co-operation,  and  of  impar- 
tial benevolence  in  embracing  all  objects  within 
the  district,  in  proportion  to  their  claims  and  neces- 
sities ;  but  also  of  acting  upon  collective  informa- 
tion, and  of  directing  joint  exertions  systematically, 
and  to  their  propelr  end.  The  inquiry  respecting 
the  industry,  economy,  and  character  of  the  poor^ 
must  necessarily  increase  the  v^lue  and  prevalence 
of  those  virtues,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enables 
the  individual  to  direct  his  relief  most  effectually  to 
the  advantage  of  the  sufferer. — If  it  is  temporary 
distress  occasioned  by  sickness,  provision  is  made 
for  their  immediate  comfort  and  speedy  recovery  ; 
and,  while  the  ordinary  parochial  fund  is  resorted 
to  in  the  usual  way,  the  society  adds  the  lesse;r 
comforts,  and  those  aids  to  recovery,  which  parish 
relief  can  never  completely  afford :  such  is  a  nurse, 
whose  employment  may  perhaps  be  as  much  cha- 
rity to  her,  as  to  the  sick  on  whom  she  attends ; 
whose  care,  where  ^uiet  is  peculiarly  nece^ary, 
may  remove  some  of  the  children  during  the  day, 
and  place  them  with  a  neighbour  or  friend ;  and 
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whose  attention  may  prevent  the  patient  from  re- 
turning to  hard  labour,  before  his  strength  is  suffi- 
ciently recruited  and  confirmed. 

In  checking  the  progress  of  infectious  disorders, 
a  society-like  that  of  Clapham  may  be  of  infinite 
service.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  visitor  in  that  case 
immediately  to  inform  the  treasurer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  take  medical  advice,  as  to  the  most 
eiFectual  means  of  stopping  the  contagion.  A  very 
trifliiig  sum,  seasonably  expended  in  the  removal 
and  care  of  the  infected  person,  and  in  purify- 
ing and  whitewashing  his  habitation,  may  save 
thousands*  of  useful  lives,  and  prevent  an  irre- 
trievable loss,  and  insupportable  expense  to  the 
parish. 

For  a  period  when  the  weaker  and  more  helpless 
sex  stand  iii  great  need  of  kindness  and  assistance, 
the  society  has  made  a  very  acceptable  provision, 
by  doubling  the  sum  .which  may  be  deposited  for 
the  assistance  of  any  poor  woman  at  her  lying  in. 
Besides  this,  the  placing,  at  such  a  time,  some  of 
their  children  at  school,  and  providing  a  nurse, 
may  be  at  times  an  act  of  very  useful  and  neces- 
sary charity. 

The  forming  of  d|iildren  to  early  habits  of  indus- 
try, is  another  prii^ary  object  of  this  society ; 
which  adopts  the  principle  that  every  child,  above 


•  It  appears  from  several  publications  at  Manchester, 
that  all  the  infectious  fevers,  whicb  have  of  late  been  pre- 
valent in  that  neighbourhood,  originated  in  individual infix^ 
tion ;  and  might  have  been  stopped  by  medical  care  at  first^ 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 
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mere  imbecility,  should  produce  something  towards 
its  own  support.  If  what  it  can  produce  is  only  a 
fenny  a  week^  even  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
The  habit  of  saving  small  sums  is  the  foundation 
of  economy  ;  and  constant  occupation  is  one  grand 
preservative  from  vice.  For  this  purpose^  it  is  of 
great  moment  to  find  regular  employtnent  for  the 
poor ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  processes 
for  the  abridgment  of  labour  have,  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  deprived  the  poor  of  the  means  of 
industry. 

The  habit  of  cleanliness,  producing  as  it  does, 
many  valuable  moral  virtues,  is  an  important  effect 
of  this  society.  Another  is,  the  institution  of 
friendly  societies  under  their  immediate  care  and 
patronage ;  and  particularly  such  a  one  as  may  afford 
relief  to  women  as  well  as  to  men  ;  and,  with  the 
contributory  aid  of  the  rich,  secure  liberal  and  cer^ 
tain  advantages  to  the  members.  Besides  this,  the 
encouraging  of  the  poor  to  buy  for  ready  money, 
and  the  donation  of  rewards  to  cottagers  for  the 
support  of  large  families,  and  for  the  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  sobriety  they  may  possess,  and  for  other 
commendable  points  of  character,  may,  with  at- 
tention and  discretion,  be  of  the  greatest  use  in 
improving  the  condition,  not  only  of  the  poor, 
but  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  the  community  at 
Jarge. 

..Whatever  have  been  the  advantages  to  the  poor, 

the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  such  a  society 

upon  the    rich,    are  likely  to  be  equally  great. 

.Ladies  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  inquire 
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personally  into  the  state  of  their  necessitous  neigh- 
bours, njay  thus  be  excited  to  be  extremely  active 
in  assisting  them,  and  in  devising  the  best  methods 
of  doing  them  good.  When  the  rich  are  induced 
to  visit  the  families  of  labourers,  *and  to  make 
the  comparison  between  their  oven  comforts  and 
those  of  others,  they  receive  from  such  occu- 
pation much,  mental  improvement,  and  become 
properly  grateful  for  their  own  benefits  and  situation 
in  society.  It  may  then  become  necessary  to  caution 
them  against  too  warm  and  liberal  an  application 
of  their  charity,  and  against  that  degree  and  species 
of  benevolencie,  which,  instead  of  aiding  and  in- 
structing the  poor  to  help  themselves,  tends  to 
render  them  more  helpless  and  hopeless.  It  is 
then  very  important  to  hold  up  to  constant  view 
the  wise  and  excellent  maxims  adopted  at  Ham- 
burgh;  *'  THAT  IF  THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
"  RK4.IEF  IS  GIVEN  BE  NOT  A  SPUR  TO  IN- 
"  DUSTRY,  IT  BECOMES  IN  EFFECT  A  PRE- 
**    MIUM    TO    SLOTH    AND     PROFLIGACY;    and 

"  that,  if  the  charitable  or  parochial  support  of 
^<  an  idle  person  exceeds  what  any  industrious 
"  person  in  the  same  circumstances  can  earn,  /V7/- 
**  ness  will  become  more  profitable  than  industrjy 
**  and  leggary  a  better  trade  than  the  worisiop.** 

Such  is  the  account  compiled  from  the  minutes 
o€the  society,  and  such  the  observations/submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public ;  observations, 
whereof  much  is  extracted  from  the  proposal  or 
introductory  address  of  the  treasurer,  the  Rev, 
Mr.  Venn ;  to  whose  active  zeal,  and  persev^ing 
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industry)  much  of  the  success  and  progress  of  the 
society  at  Clapham  is  to  be  imputed ;  a  society^ 
the  example  of  which,  I  trust,  will  be  soon  fol- 
lowed in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
15/A  February^  igpo.       ' 
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Extract  from  nn  account  of  Mr.  Dale's  cotton  mills 
at  New  Lanerk,  in  Scotland^  By  Thomas 
Eernard,  Esq. 

1  HE  colton  mills  at  New  Lanerk  in 'the  county 
of  Lanerk  in  Scotland,  are  situate  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  amphitheatre,  near  the  high  road  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  The  rapid  stream 
of  the  Clyde  supplies  that  abundance  of  water, 
which  is  the  powerful  operator  of  the  machinery. 
For  the  purpose  of  conveying  and  directing  its 
power,  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  is  cut  for  many 
hundred  yards  through  the  solid  rock.  The  first 
mill,  in  length  154  feet,  was  originally  erected  in 
1785  ;  and,  having  been  burnt  down,  was  rebuilt 
in  1789.  The  second  is  exactly  of  the  same  di- 
mensions ;  the  third  is  130  feet,  and  the  fourth  156 
feet,  in  length.  \ 

The  two  first  mills  contain  12,000  spindles  for 
spinning  water  twist ;  the  other  two  are  occupied 
by  JennySy  for  spinning  mule  yarn. — The  village  of 
New  Lanerk  owes  its  existence  to  the  erection  of 
these  mills.  It  consists  of  neat  substantial  houses; 
forming  two  streets  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  broad,  regular,  and  clean.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  village  are  the  mills  ;  and  opposite  to  them, 
a  neat  mansion,  the  occasional  residence  of  Mr. 
Dale,  the  proprietor,  and  of  his  principal  manager. 
The  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  Highlanders  from 
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the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithness,  and  Inverness, 
contains  about  1,500  inhabitants;  of  whom  all 
who  are  capable  of  work  are  employed  in  and 
about  the  mills.  Of  these,  there  are  500  children 
who  are  entirely  fed,  clothed,  and  educated  by  Mr. 
Dale.  The  others  lodge  with  their  parents  in  the 
village,  and  have  a  weekly  allowance  for  their 
work. 

The  healthy  and  pleasurable  appearance  of  these 
<:hildren  has  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  Peculiar  regulations,  adopted  by 
Mr.  Dale  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 
morals  of  those  under  his  protection,  have  made 
this  striking  difference  between  his  manufactory 
and  many  other  similar  undertakings  in  this  king- 
dom ;  so  that  while  some  other  mills  must  be 
regarded  as  seminaries  of  vice,  and  sources  of  dis- 
ease, those  at  Lanerk  are  so  peculiarly  exempt 
from  these  objections,  that  out  of  near  3,000  chil- 
dren employed  in  these  mills  during  a  period  of  12 
years,  from  1785  to  1797,  only  fourteen  have  died; 
and  not  one  has  been  the  object  of  judicial  punt  ihnunt. 

In  order  to  supply  that  first  necessary  of  life, 
pure  and  fresh  air,  the  windows  of  the  manufactory 
are  frequently  opened ;  and  in  summer  there  arc 
air  holes  left  under  every  other  window. — Clean-  . 
liness  is  another  great  object  of  attention.  The 
children  wash  themselves  before  they  go  to  work, 
and  also  after  it  before  they  appear  in  the  schools. 
The  floors  and  the  machinejry  are  washed  once  a 
week  with  hot  water  ;  and  the  ceilings  and  w;ills, 
twice  a  year,  with  unslaqked  lime. — ^The  childrea 
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who  reside  in  the  house,  and  who  have  their  main- 
tenance in  lieu  of  wages,  are  lodged  in  six  large 
airy  apartments.  The  boys  and  girls  are  kept 
distinctly  apart;  not  only  in  the  hours  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  but  during  the  time  of  occupation*. — 
They  sleep  on  cast-iron  bedsteads,  the  bed*tick 
filled  with  straw,  which  is  changed  regularly  every 
month.  The  bedrooms  are  swept,  and  the  win- 
dows thrown  open  every  morning,  and  kept  open 
all  the  day.  Many  of  the  children  have  contrived 
to  provide  themselves  with  boxes  with  locks ;  in 
which  they  keep  their  books  and  their  little  pro- 
perty. Their  upper  clothing  in. summer  is  cotton, 
which  is  washed  once  a  fortnight.  In  winter  the 
boys  are  dressed  in  woollen ;  and,  as  well  as  the 
^rls,  have  dress  suits  for  Sundays. 

For  dinner  they  have  seven  ounces  each  of  fresh 
beef  with  barley  broth,  or  alternately  five  ounces  of 
cheese ;  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  potatoes,  or 
barley  bread.  This  part  of  the  table  diet  is  seldom 
varied ;  except  in  winter  by  a  dinner  of  fresh  her- 
rings, as  a  change.  Thrir  breakfast  and  supper 
consist  of  oatmeal  porridge,  with  the  addition  of 
milk  in  summer ;  and,  during  the  winter,  with  a 
sauce  made  of  molasses  and  beer. 

Seven  o'clock  is  the  hour  of  supper  ;  soon  after 
which  {for  that  pernicious  practice,  called  nighi' 
w^rkf  is  entirely  excluded  from  these  mills)  the  schools 
commence,  and  continue  till  nine  o'clock.  Mr. 
D^le  has  engaged  three  regular  masters,  who  in- 
struct the  lesser  children- during  the  day.  In  the 
evening  they  are  assisted  by  seven  othen^  one  of 
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whom  teachcfis  WFitlng*  There  is  likewise  a  woman 
to  teach  the  girls  sewing,  and  another  person  who 
occasionally  gives  lessons  in  church  music.  The 
masters  preside  over  the  boys*  dinner  table.  On 
Sundays  they  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  divine 
worship ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  Sunday,  attend  to 
assist  and  improve  them,  by  religious  and  moral 
information. 

In  the  year  179I9  a  vessel  carrying  emigrants  to 
America,  from  the  isle  of  Skye,  was  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  into  Greenock,  and  about  cjoo  persons 
were  put  on  shore  in  a  very  destitute  situation.  Mr. 
Dale  offered  them  all  immediate  employment; 
which  the  greater  part  accepted.  Soon  after  he 
notified  to  the  people  of  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
brides, the  degree  of  encouragement  which  he  would 
give  to  families  at  the  cotton  mills  ;  and  undertook 
to  provide  houses  for  200  families.  These  were 
finished  in  1793 :  in  consequence  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Highlanders  have  taken  up 
their  residence  at  New  Lanerk.  Several  families 
also,  who  were  last  year  driven  from  Ireland^  have 
found  immediate  employment  here.* 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Amid  the  numerous  variety  of  cotton  mills^  that 
have  been  erected  in  this  kingdom,  I  sincerely  wish 
it  were  in  my  power  to  shew  many  examples,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Dale's  mills  at  Lanerk.  Some  few  of 
these  manufactories  have  been  distinguished  for 

*  For  the  particulars  of  this  account  I  am  indebted  tf 
Mr.  Profesor  Garnett  of  the  Royal  Institutiorr. 
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altentipn  to  health  an4  cleanUness,  aad  many  of 
them,  fox  very  curioi;^'  mechapism,  and  ingenious 
iDYcntions,  by  which.the  operations  are  produced 
.and  fiaciiitated  ;  but  I  have  not  had  the  gopdfortune 
to  find  in  any  (tho  I  doubt  nqt  but  it  may  exist  in 
some  instances)  that  proper  ,degree  of  attcntiojPj 
which  ought. to  l?e  paid  to  tb^  it^prals  and  instrucr 
tion  of  the  children.  fVhere  boys  arid  girls  are  vh 
discriminaiely  empkyed'  at  all  hours y  not  only  ^  the 
dayy  but  of  the  nighty  and  are  mingled  together 
without  any  advantage  ofeducatton,  without  benefit 
pi  religious  instruction  or  moral  principle,  and 
without  any  friend  to  advise  or  protect  them,  can 
we  be  astonished  at  their  plunging  in  a  very  early 
age,  and  almost  during  childhood^  in  evefy  wretched 
jand  disgusting  species  of  debauchery  ?  Can  we  be 
surprised  that  our  numerous  and.  crowded  manu- 
factories should  be  the  nurseries  of  thieves  and 
prostitutes ;  sent  put  at  an  early  age  to  their  own 
ruin,  and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
every  individual  of  which  it  is  composed  ? 

Such,  however,  is  the  present  spirit  and  specula- 
tion of  this  country,  that  wherever  the  demon  of 
gain  raises  his  banner,  talents  and  exertion  are  sure 
to  follow  it.  Cotton  mills  are  as  yet  but  in  their 
infancy.  Whilst,  great  profits  and  immense  fortunes 
are  to  be  made'  by  them,  we  know  they  must  ra- 
pidly increase  ;  and  it  is  too  obvious  that,  without 
public  attention,  they  must  te  destructive  of  the 
moral  and  religious  principles  of  the  great  mass  ot 
the  people.  The  effect  of  this  species  of  abridge- 
ment of  labour  is  so  great,  that  loo  persons  lO  > 
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•otton  mill,  will  do  more  spinning,  and  that  of  ten 
fimes  the  fineness,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  what 
can  be  produced  by  3000  of  the  very  best  spinners 
by  hand.  In  consequence  of  this,  cotton  mills  have 
almost  entirely  deprived  the  cottager's  wife  and 
children  of  these  means  of  domestic  industry.  The 
profit  of  spinning  by  hand  is  so  reduced,  that  whole 
districts  of  cottagers'  families  have  been  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  and  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish. 

Our  national  and  individual  increase  of  wealthy 
from  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  has  been  attended 
with  so  much  injury  to  the  health  *and  mojrals  of 
the  poor,  and  is  so  utterly  destructive  of  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  and  fundamental  virtue  of 
the  female  character,  that  if  I  am  not  permitted  to 
suggest  a  doubt,  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  us  that  cotton  mills  had  ntver  been  erected 
in  this  island,  I  may  at  least  express  an  anxious 
wish,  that  such  regulations  may  be  adopted  and 
enforced,  as  shall  diminish,  if  not  entirely  rennove, 
the  injurious  and  pernicious  effects  which  must 
otherwise  attend  them. 

With  this  view  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  an 
outline  of  some  regulations,  which  impelled  by 
zeal,  but  very  little  presuming  on  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public :  meaning  to  apply  my 
observations,  not  merely  to  cotton  mills,  but  to  all 
other  manufactories  under  similar  circumstances : 
and  particularly  to  those,  in  which  children  arc 
engaged  as  apprentices. 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  some  genera^ 
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Uid  public  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  mon^ 
and  religious  improvement  of  so  numerous  a  class 
of  our  fellow  subjects :  and  that  the  most  essential 
parts  of  their  education  ought  not  entirely  to  depend 
on  the  caprice,  or  disposition,  of  their  respective 
masters;  especially  as  many  of  them  have  been 
apprenticed  by  lots  from  distant  counties,  and  have 
been  deserted  by  those^  whose  duty  it  was  to  have 
protected  them.  la  addition  to  this,  something 
should  also  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  these  children, 
,  to  instruct  and  prepare  them  to  support  themselves 
in  life,  without  thievery  and  prostitution,  when  the 
period  of  their  apprentice^p  expires  at  the  age 
of  |6« 

•    It  seems  to  me  to  be  also  expedient,  that  the  age 
and  conditions  of  apprenticeship  be  regulated  ;— 
tliat  the  hours  of  work  be  limited,  and  night^work 
(so  destructive  to  health  and  morals)  entirely  ex* 
eluded  ; — that  a  total  separation  take  place  between 
the  boys  and  the  girls ; — that  the  works  be  liable 
to  the  periodical  inspection  of  the  magistrates,  who 
should  have  power  to  order  the  regular  white-wash- 
ing and  cleaning,  and  the  warming  and  ventilating 
of  the  work-rooms  ;  and  who  should  receive  quar- 
terly or  monthly  reports,  from  each  manufactory, 
of  the  number,  the  health,  and  the  respective  ages, 
of  all  the  apprentices  and  other  persoqs  employed 
there. 

Such  are  the  regulations,  which,  upon  a  cursory 
view  of  the  subject,  appear  to  be  proper,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to  meliorate  the  condition,  and 
to  preserve  the  morals,  of  these  unfortunate  and 
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neglected  children.  Other  correctives  and  remedied 
may  probably  occur  to  those  who  posses^  more 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  At  present  I 
have  only  to  add  that,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  have 
extended,  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  almost 
all  the  owners  c^  cotton  mills  wfll  concur  in  think- 
ing, that  the  precediag,  or  some  similar  regulations 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  the  legislature,  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  children  employed  in  those  mills.  In 
order  therefore  that  something  practicable  and  ef- 
fectual may  be  done,  without  injury  to  the  interest 
of  the  manufacurers,  I  would  suggest  that  the  out- 
line of  any  regulations  proposed  to  be  adopted, 
should  be  first  communicated  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  state  any  objections,  or  amendments ;  and 
after  a  proper  attention  shall  have  been  paict  to  their 
observations,  I  venture  boldly  to  express  my  con- 
fidence, that  the  measures  will  have  the  support  of 
every  one,  who  desires  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow  creattires,  and  the  essential 
interests  of  virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  in  this 
favoured  country. 
24/A  February^  i8oo« 
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Capy  of  a  circular  Letter  from  the  Bishop  tf^DuR- 
HKU  to  the  Magistrates  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durhaiti. 

Oct.  30/*,  1799. 
A  LO>TG' series  of  wet  and  unseasonable  weather 
h^  greatly  affected  the  crops  of  corn  this  year, 
particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  England,  where  the  coldness  of  the 
soil,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  are  un- 
favourable to  the  ripening  of  wheat.     I  therefore 
jconceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  other  classes  of 
society  in  this  kingdom,  to  take  speedy  and  effec- 
tual measures  for  diminishing  and  preventing,  as  far 
as  lies  in  their  power,  the  distress  which  the  poor 
might  otherwise  be  subjected  to,  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  from  the  scarcity,  and  conse- 
quent high  price,  of  a  very  material  article  of  lift 
to  all,  but  especially  to  them. — Far  from  appre- 
hending any   alarm    or  inconvenience   from  the 
adoption  of  proper  measures  to  alleviate  .this  im- 
pending evil,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  method 
of  preventing  anxiety,  and  of  quieting  the  minds  of 
the  poor,  will  be  for  the  rest  of  their  fellow  sub* 
jects  to  take  immediate  steps  for  their  relief.  When 
the  cottager  finds  the  charitable  and  Christian  care 
of  his  more  opulent  neighbours  anticipating  his 
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wants,  and  providing  for  his  coniforfsi  it  is  impds- 
siblc  biit  his  appi^ehqnsions  must  be  lessened^,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  good  habits  and  orderly  disposi- 
tions w4l  J  W  augmented.  '  t    • 

In  ^ddrfes5ing  you  upon  this  subject,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  mefltion  a  CAmmon^rrori  with  regard 
to  the  felitf  bf  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and 
tb  state  4S^  ybu/  in  strong  and  unqiialified  language," 
that  wHeiiiver  Aie  produce  'of  a  country;  and  the 
quatttity  of  f6od>  sCte  irisulBciiBnt  for  aH  the  inhabi-> 
tdnts,  hothinglcsis^han  an  additional  supply  oTfood 
from  abroad,  ot  an  an  improved  economy  tn  the  use 
ein4  dpplkafttfn'of  ity  can  give '  substantial  relief/ 
We  deceive  ourselves,  and  rather  do  prejudice  than 
afford  assistance  to  the  general  condition'  of  the 
poor,  by  attempting  to  relieve  them  in  any  other 
way*-i-There  is  nothing  more  berievoleitr  in  inten- 
tion, more  plausible  in  theory,  or  more  desirable  in 
effect,  than,  upon  a  scarqity,  that  the  contributions 
of  the  wealthy  should  supply  a' fund  for  purchasing 
bread  and  nieat  to  be  given  to  all  the  pm^  4f  every 
description  ;  and  to  be  distributed  with  such  bounty 
and  impartiality,  as  to  relieve  all  their  distresses; 
But,  however  abundant  the  funds  of  charity  might 
be,  the  experience  of  a  short  time  would  prove  that 
such  a  well  meant,  but  unadvised,  plan  could  only 
increase  the  scarcity,  and  enhance  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, to  the  essential  injury  of  the  poor,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and 
that,  while  it  was  affording  a  momentary  supply, 
it  must  operate  to  diminish  prematurely  the  com- 
mon stock ;  and  with  it  the  means  aqd  subsistence. 
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not  only  bf  the  other  classes,  but  of  the  very  per* 
soils,  T^hosc  benfcfiit  ftnd  support  was  the  great 
object  in  vievr,  • 

With  respect  to  obtaining  an  increase  ctfooAhf 
hfopbrtation,  so  for  aS  not  prevented  by  the  efFects 
6f  the  psfeaent  seaaoa  vpon  other  countries,  the 
wisdom  tod  attention  of  government  have  alieady 
made  some  provision  ;  and  it  may  be  hop^d,  that 
thb  Cinergy  and  enterprise  of  individuals  will  do  the 
rest.  The  two  giseat  article,,  molt  t0l>e  desired, 
sUne  wheat  and  lice ;  tbe  one  atf  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar habits  of  the  English,  and  the  other  sa  calcu- 
lated, whto  pnlperly  prepared,  to  cofvect  tlie  bad 
eonae^iienCes  which  at^hd  the  use  of  conn  growb 
in  a  wet  season. 

In  the  improved  management  of  those  means  of 
subsistence. which  providence  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  mudi  is  to  be  done  fori'  Ae.  well-being  and 
incxeasedi  comfort  of  the  poor ;  and  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  a  large  portion  of  the  operative 
eilect  of -piecept  and  exhortattoti  will  depend  upon 
iheefficsicy  of  example,.  The- indiscriminate  praise 
of  hospitaKfy  and.  generosHy  is  jErequently  given 
to  wastefiil  habits  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent. 
In  plentiful  seasons  such  unmerited  ccnnmenda- 
Hbn  may  pass  unnoticed^  and  nncensured ;  but 
dttring  periods  of  scarcity,  when  the  pressure  of 
Stress  bears  heavy  on  the  needy  and  the  destitute, 
I  would  request  all  the  other  orders  df  society  to 
cpksider^  how  much  injury  they  may  do  to  their 
iKcessitcus  breriirsn,  by  actual  wasus,  and  by  per- 
niizioas  exanfiple :  I  would  request  them  to  consider 
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that,  when  the  means  of  $uSsiste|iC6  are  bairdjr 
adctqtratc  to  tlie  demands  of  population,  ey€r]rp#r«. 
tion  t)f  food,  thart  ii  wasted  miiWk  d»eir  ^duiea^ . 
occasions  the  prFvatiort  of  the  support  of  Ufelo'dK^ 
at  least  of  the^r  fellow  creatures.     ^   ;      :   '  *   i'  /  j 
It  IS  on  this  prliiciple,'that  I  ttmttAj  ftefha- 
mend  in'  private  4TmTses,  and  also  'fti  ^  idt'')MlbKc' 
establishments,  the  feconomyyrf  fo6d  ;  particiiliuly^ 
in  the  use  of  \^heat,  which  the  habits  of  the  Eflj^i^ 
cbttager  have  noVr  ttiade  so  necessary  an'  arddfe 
of  life.     Otheir  indtvidii:As,  and  those  whbf'a#^ 
maintained  in  public  ^taUishtoient^^  d(>,  in  getieYtQ 
possess  more  variety,  aiid  a  greater*  j^pojrtiM  <tf 
nourishing  food,  than  the  cottager ;  ^and  CM  thefe^ 
fore  with  more  facility,  and  less  self-denial,  adopt 
tiic  use  of  other  substitutes  for  wheat  -floyr  i"  aW 
their  example  will  be  of  incalcubible  fieJ^Q  In 
reconciling  the  cottager  to  that  which  i^  ^t  "pr^i^eifl 
esscmial  to  his  own  welfare.    ,  .j    .  '     ;      '' 

The  application  of  the  true  pHqciples  of  vAitf^ 
and  the  formiqg  and  arranging  of  the  Djscessary 
measures  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
in  the  county  palatine  i>f  Durham  diiriiig  the  en- 
suing season,  J  will  not  antit^ate^t  Resent,  but 
laa(Vie.a$4l  subject  of  future  copsidei;2^.iQn. ,  I  o^ht 
not,  however,  to  omit  observing  that  in  semi 
instances,   in  which  the  nianufacturer  ha^  Vcry^ 
recently  suffered  by  the  ptesstire  of  the  tifiies^  «r 
Binningb^inf  Spitalfield^,  ChAtayi^fiU  ^^  #^P^^ 
ortl^r  ^tices,  the  supj)^y  of  wear  soMs^  ihkk^^^i 
with  pease,  3co^bA|lcy,  %ic^  orrotssA,  W^^Wl! 
t&  the  houseke«»per  a  little  udder  Jf  ttttte  cosdi  hui 
vol. «.  N 
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hfd  %ht  tdrantagc  o£  giving  them  more  real  com^ 
foit,  and  more  wholesome  nourishment^  than  could, 
htve  tbaea  aJSbrdied  at  four  times  the  expenditure  ;  . 
aiMt  at  tlfcrnsaoie  tkne  has  operated  generally  to 
diminish  the  prejudicial  effects  of  scarcity. 

rAn  account  of  somerof  thes^  charities>  and  of 
tte  'inaitner  ijr\  -which  r^hey  have  Jbeen  conducted, 
]fi((^:be  found  in.the  First  Volume  of  the  Repsris  of 
i^\So^ktyfof:  b^tering  the  Condi ts on  and  increasing 
tiffyG^mfyrtSjofthf  Poor,  and  in  a  cheap  publication 
fll :  the' fame  Society,  intitujcd  f* /^rww/iW /ar 
(H^.«^r{i*V  puUished  with  a  view  to  general  cir^ 
dul^ion.  In  the  last  of  these  are  contained  some 
experiment^  ot^s^rvatioqs  on  rice;*  which  is  a 

f.  The  Bitfiop  has  ^incc^a^  it,  in  his  power  to  afford  great 
relief  io  the  icotta£'ers  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  dfessin^  rice 
fdr  <h«n|  shd  semtg;  it  at  It  penny  for  « lb..  6o«. ;  which  is 
sq^^ething  under  pnme  cost.  .The  poo^»  to  the  amount  of 
near  406,  haveyrow  thefint  purchased  it  vciy  thankfully ; 
and  find  that  the  penny,  so  at>pllied;  sMt  above  twice  as  far  - 
a^  1^  ^«^fi]^orth  pf  bread,!  aiid  a^orils  them  better  and  more 
acceptable  food.'  Tfie  recefpt  is  as'fbllbws. 

Rfcc        *        -^        -  -        ^ib.  o 
:.  i>     •  jHojf's  fet  ♦.       ;  -  I    .    Soz. 

*   .Allspice  -  *.  ->  o       I 

-i-j  .    ^jt^  ■:  ;,   '    ,:.^    v.      •.?'.'  .0.  ►.  .4 
i;--I  ^,,.Watcr,^f7g?aioqr    ...      _.   - 

Prodilce  •-  -  1051b'. 

^'*EH^rtcc  iipirtiM6  the bdHer  when  the  water  it  boilinr^^ 
7bf^.tl>|S(W^tecis  slchnroed^  and  th^  fat  (being  previously 
cut  into  vary  snialt  thin  strips)  is  added*  and  it  continues 
ik^Hng  twenty  minnte^.  The  #1^  is  then  taken  out  of  the 
mx^t  an^  jtl^;^lt|aice  uid  salt  ai(t, added;  the  door^  of  the 
Sre -place  and  jash  hole, being  ^uite  shut.  The  whole  then 
r^tddihsiit  WbdFer  athhoir  imid  a  quaktei^fafier  the  fii^ 
i|)4^f^^p^l^M^;  )^^ovcr  is^lsq  kept  v^^ry:  dose.  It  is  thea 
mi^  in  an  eartneA  Dan,  and  covered  iip  with  a^i^oodentover, 
%^it  i»sdKI.-^Wheh'^iieparedf6rea^^  it  shei^d  be 
ipnriu^  ^  arm^  an^jJt^f^jed^^-nrbisiMfOitgf  mf  his  ^witla 
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very  Bs^ful  and  wtitrittyesvbi^tlt^^  jfer.ftoqr,  and 
m^y  :  hfi:  so  pwe{)a)5^^ ,  /^^s  to  a^t  ^5  ?  |)r#pejfv^iv<i  ; 
a^ii$t,  tlKMjc  pptrjd    find    ^vdf  ^ic^l  > 'cUs9'^dci;s, , 
which  are  always  to  be  apprehended  from  the  ixv* 
fe^JQfr . qii^Ulyvpf .  corn-.^rKi  pp^ajoe^,  ir>  a  w?t  aijd 
u|ifi^yo^r^ble  sea$ofi.{  pifijcmUies  mu$t  eve^  be  ex-  , 
p^cfed  io;  attend  the  introduction  of;  new  ipode^  q( 
diflt;^mpi^ a^y  ^t,qf  |pen  ^  bi)t  if  ^hp^^.vr^b  h^^ 
c^W3^^y  resid^ncpp,:  afid^  P9s?fsp  litjarality,  ipfof- 
ni^tfpi|jf3n4  tenf,vpknf;935  G^i^h;  I  ?fp|iwji^ed, 
ac^:  ^^  jqh^l^cfeep-istif^s  .9^  5^9  g^^emp^  .of  tl^  cpunty. , 
paj^ipj^^pf  JP|uf])l3^S),}  ^iH  dp  ]iyhat  a  noWepjaii  is . 
dginSi^i^  >lbft  <;owti^  pf»i'Sy^W<^^Ti^;»^  arr 

ticl^  for  thq|r  ow^  tabl^  jsppp^y  tJ>qiT|)pp^  WS^^* . 
boWbiW^?  ttm  pi  th^i  .a^dj^en.sjyjq.^ep}  ^^ . 
affipunt>Qf.the:9jod^  o^  B^f^Pf ^IW  S'^ie'^Pfftf  ^)L 
am  confident  there  will  be^  Ji^ljf  ji^^^fj^fiffrjt^f^j 
gradual  introduction  of  tl)em.      . 

In  order  to  bring  forward  tne  c6hsideratidn  of 
the  suftJttCfy  1  iAncelvtf  it  wtil  be ''proper  that  a 
mp^n^r^^hpqld  ^e  had  of  those,  who  may  find  it 
not  inconvenient  to  attend,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
*<  adopting  such  measures  as  may  be  most  for  the 
<*  real  benefit  of  the  poor  in  general,  and  may  tend 
*^  to  diminish  the  scarcity,  and  keep  down  the  price 
<*  of  provisions/*  And  that  a  general  committee 
should  be  elected  for  considering  the  general  ob- 
jects; and  subscriptions  opened,  and  local  com- 


the  addition  of  a  little  more  salt  and  allspice)  been  niade  at 
the  St.  Giles's  soup-house,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  penny 
for  the  quart  measure.  1350  quarts  of  it  have  been  this  day 
sold  at  the  90Up-house«    B.    2zd  May^  i8oo. 

N  3  ^  , 
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mtttees  forfned,  for  the  dtflFcrent  districts ;  leaving 
the  mode  of  relief  to  be  afterwards  arranged^  and 
applied^  aocordlng  to  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the 
case. 

'  Having  "SO  far  extended  my  observations  upon 
this  most  interesting  subject,  I  have  only  to  add 
my  firm  conviction,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
dispensation  of  Providence,  if  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful and  neglectful  of  our  own  duty,  we  «hall  fwid 
every  thing  working  for  our  good ;  and  that  thil 
temporary  scarcity  may  eventually  be  the  instni- 
ment  of  giving  improved  means  of  Kfe,  and  In* 
creased  c6mffort  lo  ar  very  mimerous  ^nd  deserwng 
clalss  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  fellow  subjects; 
^nd  of  disseminating  nrmtual  good  will  iknStsxeem, 
and  pure  ind  active  christian  charttyi  anidng  all 
theWebnbers  of  sdciety.   ^  '^  '- 

I  am,  with  much  regard,  , 

r  Yolir  bbedifcnt  humUp  Se^va^, 

'-'■/''     '    'S.'DUNEEM. 

•'    '  \     .'      ;   :•  •  i: ) ,     >/,ii  i  •• 
•  ^  .    j^.    '  .   -    .•   .      :.  -re:'*' 


•  *f:  - 


ti  Li.ti  /  . 

/!'  .', 

^  ^  'V 1 )  1  • 
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:  '      ! 
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^   DR.  HAYGARTH'S  RULES  TO  PREVENT 
INFECTIOUS  FEVERS. 

//  may.  hi  f  roper  previously  to  observe ^  that  the  poison 

'  <     tf  a  cmtagious  fever y  in  a  smallj  close  and  dirty 

'  .    roomy  infects  a  very  great  proportion  of  mankind ; 

■•  not  less  than  a6  out  e/^27,  or  a  still  higher  propor^ 

'  tion  i  hut  in  a  large,  airy^  clean  ^partment^  even 

I  f  utrid fevers, are Ael^om  or  never  infectious.  When 

1  this  poisonous  vapour  is  much  diluted  tuith  fr^sh 

\  '  etir,  it  is  not  nttxious. — prom  a  large  collection,  and 

I  :       an  attentive  consideration,  ^f  fact\  relative  to  tkis 

I  distemper,  have  bee^  formed  thefoflowing  Rules^ 


( 


t.  As  safety  from  ds^ngers  entirely  depends  on 
cleanlinesfi  and  fresh  air.,,  the.  room  door  of  .a  palient 
ill  of  an  infectious  fever,  especially  in. ^he  habi- 
tations of  the  poor,  should  never  be  shut ;  a  window 
in  it,  during  the  day,  ought  ^o  be  frequency  opened. 
Such  regulations  would  be  highly  useful,  both  to 
the  patient  and  nurses ;  but  are  particularly  impor- 
tant, previous  to  the  arrival  of  any  visitor. 

a.  The  bed  curtains  should  never  be  clos^  drawn 
round  the  pauent ;  but  only  on  the  side  next  the 
light,  so  as  to  shade  the  face. 

3.  Dirty  clothes,  utensils,  &c.  should  be{ fre- 
quently changed,  immediately^  immersed  in  -cold 
water,  and  washed  clean  when  taken  out  of  it. 

4*  All  discharges  from  the  patient  should  be 

N3 
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instantly  removed.  The  floor  near  the  patient's  bed 
should  be  rubbed  cltttn  every  day  with  a  wet  mop, 
or  cloth. 

5.  iThe  anr  in  a  sick  room  has,  at  the  «ame  tjnae, 
a  more  infetious  quality  H  $ome  pjitu  of  it  than  in 
Others.  Visitors  and  attendants  should  avoid  the  cur- 
rent of  the  patient's  bl-eath, — th^  air  Whi<:h  ascends 
from  his  body,  especially  if  the  bed  ctiitains  be 
closed,J^and  the  vapour  arising  fipom  all  evacua- 
tions. When  medical  or  other  duties  require  a 
visitor  to  be  placed  Jn  these  situations  of  dangerj 
Infection  may  be  frequently  prevented  by  ft  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  respiration* 

6.  Visitors  should  not  go  int6  an  ioftctious 
chamber  with  an  empty  stomach  5  and  in  doubtful 
circumstances,  on  coming  out,  they  should  Wow 
from  the  nose,  and  spit  from  the  mouth,  any  infec- 
tious poison— which  may  have  .been  drawn  in  bj 
fSht  l^reath,  and  mxf  adhere  to  those  fssaxgss.^ 

^idJoM^  1800. 

N.  B*  Tb«  preceding  Rules  have  been  extracted 
fr^m «»  manuficHpt  ^  Dr.  Haygarth*s,  with  h'w 
pei-missfion.  They  ace  intended  to^nabte  medical 
and  derical  victors  of  the  sick  to  perform  their 
importaat  duties  with  safety  to  ihemselvcs,  and 
ire  printed  upon  a  separate  sheet,  hy  the  Socfetyf 
with  a  view  to  their  \>twg  distjfibwtedf  so  that  a 
pfi:ntddc(>py  mfay  be  put  up  in  every  house  where 
there  is  m  infectious  fever.  They  may  be  bad 
at  Hatchaid's,  173,  Piccadilly. 
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[fFe  have  added  to  the  Appendix  the  foJJt^ng  Leftery 
suggesting  a  Mode  of  preserving  Potatoes;  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  he  of  particular  use  in  the  preset 
Season.  It  is  published  on  a  separate  sheet  by  the 
Society  J  and  may  be  bad  at  HatehanPsy  r73, 
Piccadilly. 

Semers^street,  ixth  Jan.  i8oo« 
My  Dbar  Sir,  . 
In  compliance  ivith  your  i eqacsty  exptessed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  I  herewith  send  you  my  simple  but 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  Potatoes  without  fire, 
sweet  ana  gooui  lor  a  great  lengxii  oi  imic* 

I  havey  as  yet,  only  tried  it  upon  small  quantities 
of  Potatoes  in  my  own  family';  and  I  had  intended 
-  deferring  4he  publicatioji  of  any  account  of  it,  until 
I  had  ascertained,  by  an  apparatus  I  have  ordered 
to  be  made,  the  expense  and  effects  of  the  operation 
on  a  great  $cale.  But  your  request,  and  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  present  season,  added  to 
the  existing  apprehension  that  the  last  yeai*'s  crop 
of  Potatoes  is  not  calculated  for  keeping,  induce  ftie 
to  give  some  account  of  the  experiments  I  have 
already  made  ;  and  to  express  my  hope  that  country 
gentlemen  and  farmers  may  be  persuaded  to  try, 
whether,  on  a  bad  day,  they  cannot  advantag^ouiily 
employ  their  poor  neighbours^  in  this  mode  of  pre- 
serving from  decay,  so  material  an  article  of  food. 
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The  first  of  the  two  processes  which  I  hate 

adopted  is  as  follows. — I  iLddk  three  pounds  and  a 

half  of  Potatoes,  and  had  them  peeled  and  rasped, 

and  j)ut  the^  ii^  a  coarse  cloth  between  two  clean 

..  i>o^d8  i^  a  napkin  pr^ss,  and  pressed  them  into  a 

•  dry  cake,  hafdly  so  thick  as  a  very  thin  cheese.  I 
thei;  placed  tl^e  cake  on  a  shelf,  as  I  should  an  oil 
cake^.io  dry*  There  was  abcut  a  quart  of  juice 
expressed  from  the  Potatoes.  To  this  I  added  the 
same  quantity  of  cold  water ;  and  in  about  an  hour 

*  It  deposited  rather  more  than  sixty  grains  of  very 
white  starch,  or  flour,  fit  to  make  fine  pastry. 

'  r  The  cake^  which  1  produced  at  the  nneeting  of 

.  the  society,  and  which  you  observed  to  be  per- 
fectly sweet,  wa3  prepared  in  the  preceding  manner, 

.  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1 797.  In  size  it  occupied 
ft  gixthof  iht  compass ef  the  Potatoes.  In  weight 
it  lost  about  two- thirds  by  the  process,  but  upon 
being  drest,  either  by  steam  or  otherwise,  the  cake 
M(iil  produce  yery  nearly  the  same  weight   and 

.  quantity  of  food,  as  three  pounds  and  a  half  of 
Potatoes,  properly  dressed  for  table,  would  do.     I 

.  should  observe,  that  I  have  lately  prepared  in  this 
wi^y  sopie  Potatoes,  that  were  quite  frozen,  and  that 

'  the  cake  is  now  perfectly  sweet. .  Some  of  the  same 
.Potatoes  that  were  kft,  and  nor  pressed,  were  rotten 
and  spoiled  in  a  few  days. 
The  oth^r  mode^  of  preparation  is  what  I  very 

^  lately  tried  in  your  presence. — I  took  five  pounds 
of  Potatoes,  and  without  peeling  them,  had  them 

.  well  cleaned,^  and  pounded  in  a  mortar ;  and  put 
them  into  a  small  winepress,  and  pressed  them  into 
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'U  thin  cake  ;  compteiing  the  jpfrdcess  as  before. — 
The  cake  produced  in  ihis  Way  appegrt  to  be  swetft 
•and  wholesome  ;  but  it  has  not  that  clean  whitt 
•which  the  other  cftk-^  have ;  nor-  has  there  been 
^siifBcient  time  to  ascertain,  whether  it  will  keep* 
'  as  w^ll  as  that  tnade  of  the  peeled  potatoes. 

I  have  conceived  that  the  first  and- most  material 
thing,  is  to  ascertain  the  mode  of  preparation^  an<i 
its  effects  in  preserving  the  vegetable.  Processes 
for  abridging  labour  are  so  speedily  invented  and 
completed  in  England,  that  there  can  be  little  appre*- 
hension^  but  the  mere  mechanical  process  ^i\\  very 
^soon  b^majde  perfect,  and  adapted  to  generd  iisQ(« 
Upon  the  itivention  itself,  I  trust  it  'Will  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  that  if  its  benefit  was  confined  to* su{l^ 
plying  the  Navy  of  Great  JSritain,  in  ^very.statiop 
«f  the  globes  with  abundance  bf  this  wholesotne'dfnd 
nutritive  \*egetable,  it  would  be, an; object  of  no 
Small  moment  j  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  it 
maybe  the  mean^of  saving,  in  an  abundant  season, 
for  a  time  ctf  scarcity,  and  of  preserving  for  years, 
an  article  of  food  so  important,  and  so  subject  to 
decay  ;  that  the  Potatoe  so  prepared  may  be  packed 
in  one*sixth  its  former  spacp,  and  supply  not  only 
our  navy,  but  our  manufacttirers,  and  our  soldiers 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  it  may  afford  accep- 
table employment,  within  doors,  for  the  poor, 
during  the  severest  part  of  the  winter,  it  will 
appear  tg  be  deserving  of  great  attention. 

•  This  cake  has  not  kept  well  5  probably  on  account  of 
there  being  defective  specks  in  the  Potatoes  which  had  suf^ 
fcred  by  the  frost,  rather  than  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  not  having  been  peeled,     zotk  Jan.  iSoo. 
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Wkh  rogard  to  the  process,  I  have  to  observe^ 
ths^  tho  the.  peeling  of  the  Potatoes  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  yet  it  greatly  improves  the  cake ; 
und  that  the  clearing  them  from  aU  discoloured 
and  frost«bijtten  specks  appears  to  be  necessary.  I 
have  u$ed  the  mode  of  rasping  or  pounding  them  ; 
))Ut/  upon  a  large  scale^  grinding  diem  would  pro- 
bably be  an  easier  operation ;  unless  the  instrument 
applied  in  the  West  Indies  for  imping  Cassada 
brea4  should  be  made  use  of,  which  is  cheap  and 
simple,  and  is  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  With 
a  very  powerful  machine,  I  conceive  that  the  cakes 
might  be  made  at  once,  by  merely  pressing  ^the 
Potatoes,  without  any  previous  preparation.  As 
to  the  means  of  pressing  them,  a  common  cyder 
.press  might  be  used ;  or  a  cheese  press,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  lever  to  increase  the  power. 

With  great  esteem  and  regard, 

^  _  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

;    ;  -  :      Your  faithful  and  dbedierit  Servant, 

Langford  Millikgton. 

iimas  Bernard,  Esj^ 
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ADVICE  TO  THE  POOR.        ,     ' 

Thi  following  is  exiracUd  from  d  paper  written  iy 
Dr.  Ferriar,  and  addressed  to  the  poor  ofManckes^ 
ter.  As  it  contains  very  useful  itiformation  for  the 
poor i  and  particularly  for  those  in  manufacturing 
and  other  populous  towns,  it  is,  with  Dr.  Ferriar^$ 
permission,  inserted  in  the  Appendix* 

Avoid  living  in  damp  cellars :  they  destroy 'yeiir 
constitutions,  .and  shorten  your  lives.  No  tempta- 
tion of  low  rents  can  counterbalance  their  ill«ffect9. 
You  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  cellars  of  new  build* 
ii^s,  supposing  them  to  be  clean.  This  is  a  fatal 
mistake.  A  new  house  is  always  damp  for  two 
years,  and  the  cellars,  which  you  inhabit  under 
them,  are  generally  as  moist  as  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  In  such  places,  you  are  liable  to  bad  fevers^ 
which  often  throw  the  patient  into  a  decline,  andl 
you  are  apt  to  get  rheumatic  complaints,  thtft 
continue  fbr  s^  loijg  time,  and  disable  ydu  from 
working. 

If  you  cannot  help  taking  a  ceflar,  be  att^entive 
to  have  all  the  windows  put  in  good  repair  befbce 
you  venture  into  it ;  and,  if  possible,  get  it  white.- 
washed.  If  you  attempt  to  live  Jn  a  cellar  with 
brpjcen  window^i^olds  andfcvers.will  be  the,c?rtain 
consequences.  .  .  '   •  > 

,Ia. many  parts  pf  the  town  you  sleep;  in  haijk 
iooeosp  behipd  tlie  front  cellar }  rooms^  which  art 
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dark,  and  have  no  proper  circulaiion  of  air.  Il 
would  be  much  more  healthy  to  sleep  in  the  front 
part :  at  leasts  when  you  tiave  large  families^  which 
is  often  the  case,  you  ought  to  divide  them,  and  not 
crowd  th^  whole  together  in  the  back  cellar. 
.  Keep  your  persons  and  houses  as  clean  as  your 
employments  will  permit :  and  do  rot  regret  the 
loss  of  an  hour's  wages,  when  your  time  is  occu- 
pied in  attending  to  cleanliness.  It  is  better  to  give 
up  a  little  time  occasionally  in  order  to  keep  your 
houses  neat,  than  to  see  your  whole  family  lying 
sick,  in  consequence  of  working  constantly,  with- 
out cleaning.  Jt  would  be  of  great  service,  if  you 
ixmld  jcontrive  to  air  your  beds  and  bed-clothes  out 
4)f  doors,  once  or  twice  a  week, 
:  Always  w^h  your  children  from  head  to  foot 
with  cold  water,  before  you  send  them  to  work  in 
the  mornings  Take  care  to  keep  them  dry  in  their 
ifect>  and  never  allow  them  to  go  to  work,  without 
giving  th^m  their  breakfast,  tho  you  should  have 
toothing  for  them  but  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  little 
water.  Children  who  get  wet  feet,  when  they  go 
;OUt  early  fa^ng,  seldom  escape  fevers  or  severe 
colds. 

'  If  ycJu  kiiow  that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  in 
m.  etarviog  condition,  apply  to  some  opulent  persons 
ie  the  neighbouiliood ;  get  them  recommended  to 
ih^  overseer ;  or,  if  they  arc  sick,  to  the  infirmary.* 

'  *  I  add  a  note  u|>on  a  subject  not  wholly  foreign  to  that 
of  this  paser.— In  tlic  debate  on  the  dc^  tax  in  1796,  it  wai 
stated  in  the  House  of  Comnions,  that  forty  cases  of  hydro- 
pkobia  had  ocairred  in  the  Manchester  infirmary  within  > 
iortiiight.  This  was  not  correa  s  but  by  a  pubucatioli  of 
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Want  of  necessary  food  produces  bad  fevers  ;  and 
many  ot  you  may  suffer  from  neglecting  pcior  dis- 
tressed persons,  whom  timely  reKcf  would  have 
preserved  fvom  the  disease. 

Therefore  when  you  know,  or  haVc  reason  to 
believe,  that  any  of  your  neighbours  are  afflicted 
Vfixh  f€*verS,  and  that  they  have  not  taken  care  to 
•procure  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  infirmary,  you 
.ought,  both  from  a  regard  to  them,  and  to  your- 
selves, to  give  ifnmediate  information. 

You  ought  to  be  Very  cautious  in  purchasing  t>rd 
clothes,  or  second-hand  furniture  ;  as  tliey  mAy  be 
brought  from  Iwuses  infected  with  fever ;  and  yoii 
may  introduce  the  infection  with  ihem  into  your 
own  dwellings.  Every  article  of  tbte  kind  ought 
to  be  ^toved,  or  ientilated,  befc^e  it  is  admitted 
into  yqur  houses;  '  ' 

Your  sick  neighbours,  \jhen  the  <fcvergfets' into 

Mr  Simmbns,  surgeon  of  the  infirn?ary,.  it  appears  that 
thcte  were,  at  that  time,  a  considerable  number,  probably 
.upwards  of  forty,  who  applied  at  the  infirmary,  having  beeH 
bitten  by  mad  dogsji  nine  suck  patients  having  applied  in  tAf 
course  of  cne  mornikg;  BtJT  THAT  THEY  ALL  escaped 
THE  DISEASE,  iimpfy.  hy  the  app^tiin  of  tie  KALI  Ft^RUM 
to  the  wounded  parts  Mr.  Siraijions  observes  that,  for 
twenty  years,  he  has  had  experience  of  the  success  attending 
the  applicadon  of  this  caustic,'  in  wounds  Inflicted!  by  the 
bite  of  ma4  animals,  or  of  anin^als  supposed  to  be  mad; 
and  in  no  one  inlstance  had  hydrophobia  followed,  after  tlie 
caustic  had  been  applied,  r  It  is  said  to  have  been  tised  in 
th^^Manchest^r  infirmary  for  near  fifty  years,  with  uniform 
success.  It  may  be  applied  either  alone,  or  jbintfy  with 
other  meanfi;  and  not  only  in  superficial,  but  in  deep 
wounds ;  takMig  ^eare  to  induce  a  slough,  proportioned  to 
the  depth  ond^xtent'of  khe  Wound,  so  as  (o  leave  no  doubt 
of  havmg  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom.  This  is  extracted 
from-Dr^  PtlrHa]^!  Medical  lii^toi^is  aild  Reflections: 
vol.  iii.  p.  aao.  ...... 
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their  houses^may  often  require  assistance  from  yoiT. 
It  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  theni)  yet  it  is  hard  that 
yop  should  be  obliged  to  expose  your  health,  and 
that  of  your  family.  You  ought  never  to  visit  them 
/rom  idl^  curiosity.  But  when  they  require  your 
help  in  making  their  beds,  washing,  or  turning 
the  sick,  you  may  preserve  yourselves  from  being 
infected,*  by  tying  a  handkerchief  across  your  face, 
just  below  the  eyes;  to  prevent  the  exhalalionsi 
from  the  bodies  of  the  sick,-  from  entering  your 
mouth  and  nostrils.  As  soon  as  you  return  to  your 
own  house,  wash  your  hands  and  face  in  cold  wa^ 
ter ;  and  avoid  touching  any  of  youir  familyi  for 
half,  or  three  quarters  of  anjioun 

Your  heallh  will  always  be  materially  injured  by 
the.  following  ciricun^tances ; — living  in  small  back 
buildings,  adjoining  to  the  open  vaults  of  privies.; 
~or  in  c^U^rs,  Mfhcre  the  streets  arc  not  properly 
sou^ied,  or  drained;— or  in  narrow  bye  streets, 
where  ^heep  are  slaughtered,  and  where  the  blood 
and  garbage  are  allowed  to  stagnate  and  corrupt ; 
—and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  by  living  crowded 
together,!  ia  dirty*  lodging  houses,  where  you  cannot 
have  the  conimon  comforts  of  light  and  air, 
•  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  xemind  you,  that 
much  sickness  is  occasioned  aniopg  you,  by  passing 
your  evenings  at  alehouses,  or  in  strolKi^  about 
the  streets,  or  in  the  fields  adjoihilig  to  the  town, 
perhaps  those  who  are  .most  apt  to  expose  thcm^ 
selves  in  this  manner^**  would  p,^  little^^att^ntion  tp 

X.  *  ^^  ^/'  Haygarth^  RMje$.to|>iwreatiillfootiou»Jef«»r 
Wo,  II.  of  this  AppeiKlix.  .oc.  .:  . 
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dissuasive  arguments  of  any  kind.  HoVirtvtr,  those 
^ho^l  an  interest  in  your  w^are,  cannot  tmiit 
making  the  remark.  ^  .    i 

There  is  another  subject  of  great  importance  io 
you,  on  which  you  seem  to  want  informatioi:^.  A 
great  number  of  children  die  of  the  riatuial  small-, 
-pox,  almost  every  year.  This  mortality  .must  be 
imputed  in  a  great  degree  to  your  pwp  negligence.; 
for  the  feculty  at  the  infirmary  offer  to  inoculate 
your  children,  and  give  public  notice  of  the  premier 
time  for  .making  your  application,  twice  a  year. 
The  next  period  for  inoculation  will  be  in  Ntochi; 
the  succeeding  period  in  September.  The  chaincb 
of  recovery,  from  the  small-pox  received  by  inocii>^ 
lation,  is  so  much  greater  than  the  chance  of  recovery 
from  the  natural  kind,  that  you  ought  to  consider 
yourselves  as  performing  a  duty  to  your  children^ 
and  to  the  public^  in  bringing  those  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  small-pox,  to  be  inoculated  at  the 
infirmary. 

You  ought  to  be  informed,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  children, 
than  allowing  them  to  work  at  night  in  the  cotton 
mills.  It  may  not  always  be  in  your  power  to  pre- 
vent their  being  employed  in  this  manner;  but  you 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  danger  to  which 
you  expose  them.  There  is  no  hazard  incurred  by 
their  working  during  the  day,  in  rZf/;;!, well-managed 
cotton-mills. 

It  is  also  proper  to  inform  you,  that  you  may  be 
infected  with  fevers,  by  working  in  the  same  place 
with  persons  who  have  just  recovered  from  fevers ; 
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or  by  people  who  come  from  infected  houses^  where 
they  are  at  no  pains  to  iceep  themselves*  clean.  It 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  this  Board,  that  infectious 
fevers  haye  been  conveyed  from  Manchester  to 
neighbouring  towns,  and  cotton  mills,  by  persons 
•going  from  infected  houses.  You  had  better  collect 
sonoething  among  yourselves,  to  support  such  per- 
sons for  a  fortnight  after  their  recovery,  than  expose 
yourselves  to  the  risk  of  catching  a  fever,  by  their 
returning  too  early  to  work. 

People  who  arc  discharged  from  the  fever  ward, 
bring  no  infection  but  with  them ;  their  clothes 
:  being  aired  and  cleaned,  during  their  stay  in  the 
housd  of  recovery. 
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Copy  af  a  LetUr  from  Count  Rum  ford  to  the 
Mfy..l)r.MAif.HpiE,^ff^ndsor. 

P.  E  V .  S I R,  Brompfon  raw,  i)^^.,S/^>  1 799» 

jMr.  Atkinsom,  mtKo  bh)ii%ht  your'i  to  nic  of 
yesterday's  date,  will  be  die.bbar^r  of  this  letter* 
He  is  a  young  m^n  of  gpod  character,  and  coosi- 
derable  talentsf;  and  I  believe  .you  m\l  find  him 
lAteliig^nt,  dnd  well  ihforoii^d  in  thi^  busiitessin 
which  yoa  are  de4rou9  <>f  eti)|>l6y ing  him. 

In  aniweif  to  the  t}u'eslions  you-  have  doAt  me  Ibe 
honour  to  propose  to  me  respecting  the  means  that 
can  be  used  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success, 
for  relieving  the  distresses  to  which  the  poor  are 
exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  present  scarcity  of 
.  provisions,  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  m 
my  jopinion  the  providing  of  food  for  them,  in 
public  kitchens,  and  .selling  it  to  them  it  such  low 
price  as  they  can  aiFerd.to  pay  for  it »  would  be  the 
best  method  that  could  be  adopted  for  that  purpose ; 
for,  besides  being  an  effectual  relief  to.  the  poor 
in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  'distress^  if  in 
preparing  .this  food  care  be  taken-  to!  economize 
costly  and  scarce  ingredients  (which  with  due  at- 
tention may, be  <}one  to  a  surprising  degree)  the 
establishment  of  these  public  kitchens  would  have 
a  direct  and  very  .pp.werful- tendency  to  diminish 
the  consumption    of  those  articles  of  food>  the 
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scarcity  of  which  is  most  sensibly  felt  by  society  at 
large. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  habit  which  the  poor 

Vill  acquire,  in  being  fed  from  a  public  kitchen, 

of  using  good  anil  palatable,  and  very  theap  food, 

such  a^  may  at  any  time  be  prepared  by  themselvesi 

in  their  own  dwelling^,  at'  a  much  lesi  expense  than 

ithe  vict«ais  to  which  they  are  ^accustomed  can  be 

•piovided^  mayiead  to  a  very  important  improve'^ 

-ment  in  their  system  of  cookery. 

I  yerily  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great 

Britain  might  be  well  nourished — their  hunger  per* 

fectly  satisfied-^tfaeir  health  and  strength  preserved 

U4.snd  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  in  eating  increased^ 

.with  two  tlunhof  tlic  food  tbcy  now  consume, 

,  were  the  art  of  cookery  better  understood. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I  would  by 

i no  means  propose  to  furnish  the  victuals  from  the 

ipiAlic  l^itchens  to  all  poor  persorre  ^r^/iV.— Tie 

iUgtd  aaidiniirm,  and  young  'Childrdn,  cannot  (tarn 

vixy  their  labour'  enou^  to  defray  the  expetises  of 

L  their  subsistence ;  but  those  who  are  able  to  work 

should  not  be  inaintained  in  idleness,  at  the  public 

^expense,  and  most  certainly  not  id  times  of  general 

^istre^s.  All  that  th^  can  reasonably  expect  is,  that 

vdiey  and  thcfirrfunllies  be  enabled  to  subsist  ibr  9S 

-smallla  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  same  quantity  of 

lisbour»  ih  tiiaes  of  scarcity,  as  their  subsistence 

^usually  costs  ihem  in  times  of  plenty.  To  do  more 

focithimi  at  any  time  would  be?  unwise,  and  in  a 

*4iimc  of  general  alarm  would  be  productive  of  Ac 
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'  most  fatal  ievili.  It  would  Kave  a  tendency  to  make 
them  tarefess,  idle,  and  jprofflgate^:  and  instead  of 
being  grateful  for  the  assistance  received,  they  would 
soon  learn  to  consider  it  as  their  right ;  and,  if  it 
were  discontinued,  would  demand  it  with  clamorous 
importunity .    But  if  the  asiislahde  afforded  to  the 

-  poor  be  so  applied,  as  to  be'felt  by  them  as  an^  ho- 
hourable  reward  for  their  good  conduct,  and  as  an 
cnctmragement  to  persevere  in  their  industrious 
habits,  in  that  case,  their  morals  will  rather  be  irti- 
proved,  than  injured,  by  the  benefits  received. 

In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible,  I  think  that -a 
Khool  of  industry  fcr  children,  should  be  <!onnected 
with  a  public  kitchen ;  ind  it  is  certainly  necessary 
that  measures,  should  be  taken,  for.  giving  constant 
tmphymint  to  the  poor  of  all  descriptions,  who  are 
able  to  work.  The  full  amount  of  their  earnings 
should  always  be  given  to  thent.  -This  is  proper, 
not  only  to  encourage  their  imlustry,'  but  also  ^o 
keep  alive  in  tfaema  spirit  of  independence^  with- 
out which  they  soon  become  disheartened^  and  ei- 

'  tremely  helpless  :lnd  jnisex'able.  Where  the  poor 
are  paid  for  their  labour,  it  is  evidently  just  and 
■proper  that  they  shoulid  defray,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is 

/'  in  their  power,  the  expenses  of  their  maintena^ncfe. 
It  sometimes  happens,  tho  very  rarely,  that  pro- 
fitable employment  cannot  be  found  for  the  poot : 
they  should  nevertheless  be  put  to  wbrk  ;  and  «v6a 
be  kept  to  labour  constantly  and  diligently,  undtr 
the  direction  of  those,  who  in  such  circumstances 

•  must  provide  for  their  subsistence.    Were  no  pro- 
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fiuit)le  employineilt  to  be  found  for  )hem  ;  and  were 
there  no  other  way  of  preventing  their  being  idU^ 
6ome  public  work  might  be  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  employing  them. 

But  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  the  poor 
Can  hardly  be  in  w^t  of  useful  employment*  His 
Majestv  has  taken  care  to  prevent  that  evil.  It 
is\nuch  to  be  wished  th^t  his  ppulejat  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  might  be  induced  to 
follow  his  illustrious  example  ! 

As  industry  and  economy  are  the  preventives 
and  the  only  cure  for  indigence ;  and  as  ti/no/  is  one 

:  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  labour,  it  is  evident 
that  much  caution  is  necessary  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  poor ;  lest  we  destroy  the  effects  of 
those  incitements  which  Providence,  in  infinite 
wisdom,  has  contrived,  to  rou3e  mankind  from  a 
state  of  indolence  and  torpid  indifference,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  that  constant  exertion  of  their 
bodily  strength  and  mental  faculties^  which  we  know 

^  to  be  necessary  to  the  health  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind,  and  essential  to  happiness  and  virtue.  It 
seldom  requires  much  ingenuity  to  make  the  assist- 
ance, that  is  given  to  the  poor,  operate  as  an  in- 
citement to  industry  ;  for  rewards  are  as  powerful 
motives  as  punishments,  and  the  truly  benevolent 
will  always  prefer  them.  But  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  that  all  that  which  is  given  to  the  poor, 
or  done^fpr  them,, thai  does  not  encourage  their  in- 
dustry, never  can  fail  to  have  a  contrary  tendency  ; 
and  consequently  must  do  real  harm  to  them,  and 
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to  society.  I  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  I  am 
writing  to^a  person  well  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  and  who  has  meditated  too  long  on  this 
subject,  td  -  stand  id  >  need  of ^  «uch  dbsetvatlons  a[$^ 
these.  Wishing  you  all  possible  success  in  your 
laudable  undertakings^  I  am,  with  nduch  respect. 
Sir,  .       . 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

*    ^-  '    ^     i    0.       ^      '.J    -.         ..  •        .lfAJMf.^JI^. 

TA^gaf.ifi,  M^mdifi,fl,J}.    ...       .   :         /  .11     . 


i    ^  .    "     ^ 
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TWELVE  TfiUE  OLD  GOLDEN  RULES^ 

'   :  i    ..'-  j'',;f<   •  ■    i       -  '        .     i' * ' 

F4rtkmiwh9ilike  t9  fare  letter  than  tbeyxnm»  Af 

and  at  the  same  time  tQ  thrive  and  grow  rich^ 

i»  I'Hte  re4dy  penny  always  fetches  the  best  bar- 
gaint  He  who  buys  upon  trust,  must  not  complaia' 
if  he  is  cheated.  The  shopkeeper  suspects  his  cus- 
tomer who  iuys  on  trusty  and  thinks  that  he  means 
to  cheat,  and  never  to  pay  ;  and  therefore  he  takes 
good  care  to  be  beforehandi  and  charges  high  ac- 
cordingly* 

a*  The  best  pennyworth  is  to  be  had  wbeie 
most  sit  together,  in  the  open  market ;  and  bargains 
are  often  cheaper  in  the  latter  end  of  the  day* 
When  honest  men  have  done  their  work,  it  is  better 
for  them  to  go  to  market,  than  to  the  alehouse. 

3.  When  timos  arc  hard,  why  should  we  make 
4hem  harder  still }  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  taxed 
once  by  government,  without  being  taxed  twice  by 
folly,  thrice  by  drunkenness,  four  times  by  lazioessf 
and  so  on  ?— A  good  man,  even  in  hard  times,  will 
do  twice  as  well,  as  a  bad  man  will  in  the  best  <i 
times.  Let  us  all  then  rise  up  against  oursehiSf 
who  thus  tax  and  injure  ourselves :  and  we  slw" 

•  This  is  compiled  partly  from  an  anonymous  pspj^ 
lately  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  and  intitkd  FricwMy 
Advice  to  the  Poor. 
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soon  find  that  the  titncs  will  mend.    L^u0d9  f9iit 

f  outsiives  at  home^  and  we  bbatl  become  hi^p7  In* 

our  awn  habithtions;  and  Witrn  .that  if  is  %'^fKS»^ 

sayingy  that  ^*  God  helps  those  wb^  help.thi^m^i 

selves."    ■'  [i-  \  n      -■>  "J 

4*  ,TiME  IS  OUR  ESTAT^  ;  It  U  Diir  most  v*-^ 

luable  property.   If  we  lose* it,  or  waste  it;  we'  call* 

never — fmar  purchase  it  back  againi    We  ciight, 

therefore,  not  to  have  anjdle  hour,  of  throw  aw^- 

an  idleJpenny.    While  wb  employ  our  time  andi 

our  propa-ty  (however  smaU  that?  pfc^rty  i»ay  be)J 

to  the  best  advahtaigei  we  shall  fimi  that  «  fitUMe^ 

may  he  made  in  any  situation  bf  life  ;  and  that  'the 

poor  man,  who  once  wanted  assistimce  himselfV' 

may  become  able  to  assist  and Tdion^. others.  '^  ' ' 

5«  IvDUSTRT  :w$ll  inake  a  than  a  purse^^atid^ 
PRUoi^LiTY  will  find  Umstflngs^for  it;  Neithef^ 
the  purse  nm-'tfaeaitringst will  cost  bim  an^thiilgh.' 
He  who  has  it,  should  only  draw  the  strings  ^Aju^i 
geAity-diceots^  andhe  wiH<br>sure'al<wtiys  td  find 
a  useful  penny  at  the  bottom  oP  it*  Tl?e  •  setwanh  ^ 
ifikAuiry  are  kriown  by  theit  Hvery  ;  k  walwaysi 
whoU  zndiufboleuame,  Idlei^sBtravdrsivery  leisuitilyv^ 
amdpoverty  soon bvertakes hep.  Look 2Ctiivtraggidi 
slanes, ifidUmis,  andljudg^  whidi  is  tkebest xnasceff ' 
to  serve  ;*-Hlodustry,  or  Idleness. 

6w  MARJttACB  I8HOMOURABLB  :  and  thbmsr-^' 
ried  state,  when  entered  into  wiA  prudence^  ^ahd- 
continued  in  twith  discretion,  ii  of  aU  conSlitiotis 
o£  life  the  tMUioffy^  but  to  bring  a  wife  hcttiie^' 
before  ive  Iiave  msAt  provisioii  by  oiir  intlaslfjiq 
andiprudtiftcc,  ^ber  andourcMUrehiOr  t»chMM^ 
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tt  ynf€\  who  has  jtot,  by  attcntioh  atid  economy  oA 
her  parti  proved  herself  iit  to  .nxanage  a  family,  is 
eiftrvnflyimfirndent  andimpnrvitknt.  Liet^  therefore, 
the  y6ung  pl-epare  themselv^  for  the  married  state, 
by  treasuring  up  all  the  surplus  of  their  youthful 
earnings  fVLtxA  they,  w^ll  insiny*with  confidence,  and 

live  together  in  €O0iCbrt.    '  '     

.  7.  Of  all  Idddtrjf  that'ever  debased  any  savage 

afid  ignorant  nation,  the  "worship  of  the-^/«  bittU 

h  the  xnci^t  disgracefph    The  vsrordiipper.of  the  gin 

bottle  become^  UP  fit  ifoj!  anyi  thing;  he  soon  rots 

his.Kver,  and  ruihs  hittiadlf  and  his  family. 

^8.  He  who  does  not  make  his  family  comfort- 

alllCf  will  him9elf  never  be.happy  at  home  ;  and  he 

who  is  .not  happy  at  Jiiomci  will  never  be  happy  any 

ii^her^««^(Qharity  begin^'at  hdme:  thchu^andand 

wifb,  "Who  can.  hardly;  keep  ilh^iilsolves  and  their 

chiUren^L should  not  keep.a?^cg.toiob-:ihc  children 

of ptrt.of theirfbod,:!'     '.\'i      d   ,  • 

'  9.  She  who'roastsx>rbii9ife  he*  mcati^  wastes  half 

of  it  faithc/r^..  ::She  who  bbikiityiases  hatf  of  it 

ia  the  water, ;  But  ^when  tfad  gocd:  Wife  stews  her 

ipeat  :gentl}s^.thickontng  thd  lii}iiois  with  a  little 

ikieal^  ground  [ricd,  .oriipeate.  .and  .vegetables,  :aiid> 

mdcing  it  ^savoury  ivSth.  ,ftie4-  onions>  herbs,  and 

seasoning,  her  husband  ahd  she.  faire'nuich.  better, 

their  children  thrive  and  grow  hearty  and  stout, 

andrtheir'moncKy  goes  twice  as  far* 

:  16.  Wbecdyou  stewiojj  boil  yo^  meat!,  if  you 

IctMC.the  vessQl  uojooveredt  a  great  deal  .of  the  best 

P^AgPfi^  off>and  is  ^asti^d  tft^ateam;:  and  when 

you.  makjB  the  fi/<an  ^i^widc  chiooiney,  wiihla  large 
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Open  throat,  there  is  at  least  twice  as  much  of  the 
heat  goes  up  the  chimney,  as  ever  comes  into  the 
room  to  warm  the  family. 

II.  Sinning  is  a  very  expensive  odcupation.— 
Ask  those  who  have  practised  it ;  they  can  tell  you 
what  it  has  cost  them.  The  man  who  attempts  ta 
make  you  laugh  at  the  fear  of  God  is  your 
worst  enemy.  In  so  doing,  he  endeavours  to  teach 
you  to  be  also  your  own  bkter  and  irrecondkaUc 
enemy  for  ever^  both  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next*. 

.12.  Sin  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils ;  die  salvation 
of  the  soul  our  best  good;  and  the  Grace  op 
God.  our  richest  treasure.  Let  the  poor  man  ^d 
his  way  to  the  cheapest  market  oa  Saturday,  to  z 
place  of  divine  wor^ip  on  Sunday,  and,  like  :|n 
honest  man,  go  to  his  labour  on  Monday.  Follow* 
iog  these  plain  directions,  he  may  be  iwke  happy  9 

HATFY  herb,  AND.  HAPPY  HBREAFTBA  TO  AI.(r 
ETERNITY. 


vot.if.  O,  ^       vGoogle 
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No.  VIL 

EXTRACT  FROM  DR.  FERRIAR's  DI- 
RECTIONS  AS  TO  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  DYING. 

The  parting  hour  of  the  cottager  is  so  frequently  com^ 
mtfed  to  the  sole  care  iand  conduct  of  his  uninstrucf^ 
id  neighbours  and friendst  that^  with  Dr.  Ferriar*s 
.  permission,  I  have  inserted  an  extract  from  his  di^ 
rections,  as  to  the  TKUAifMEVir  or  the  dying; 
hoping  that  the  lessoni  of:-saund  sense  and  medical 
,.  knowledge f  which  it  contains,  may  find  their  way 
into  the  cottage,  and  assist  the  chUds  the  wife,  and 
the  neighbour,  in  their  last  offices  to  their  dying 
friend.'^Tbe  dispersion  of  the  mere  animal  terror f 
fif  death,  (md  the  consideration  that  the  close  of  an 
useful  and  religious  life  is  the  welcome^  repose  ef  a 
wearied  soul,  resting  in  the  jojful  hope  af  awaking 
to  glory  and  happiness,  may  tend  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  weak  spirits,  and  to  remove  those  doubti 
which  will  sometimes  molest  even  firmer  minds. 
fVhile  we  consider  the  pleasure  with  which  we  doss 
an  active  and  well  spent  day  in  sleep,  and  proceed 
from  it  to  contemplate  the  serene  composure,  with 
which  a  good  christian  may  receive  his  dismission 
from  mortal  care,  the  mind  is  both  strengthened 
and  improved.    But  these  consolations  are  peculiar 
to  the  virtuous.    They  carry  no  relief  to  the  selfish 
voluptuary,  or  to  the  frivolous  idler •    The  real  and 
insupportable  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience,  at  the 
C*  ... 
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hour  of  duiihy  must  fffe^tuaUy  prevent  the  sldvei 

tfsht,  sensuaiity,  and  self-indulgituiyfrom  decth^ 
-   ing  fhemsilvesy  eiten  with  a  momentary  hope ^  that 

4helr  last  hours  shtll  be  calm  and  undisturiekf 
'    and  that  they  sbaU  sink  into  peaceful  and  desired 

repose; — when  the  soul  mast  be  harkssed  by  a  thou^^ 
'  sand  anxious  thokghtsj — must  be  aggravated  by 

the  memory  cf  the  pasty  by  the  consideration  of  the 

present y  and  by  the  drea^d  of  the  future  ;  entd  "set 
'    nothing  but  horror  and  fearful  indignation'  befirt 

it.  .  .     '     '\.       :■./■>/ 

0¥  tHB  TRkATKfSNT  O^  T«E  1>YING« 

VVhen  the  approach  of  death  i*  ascerlaine<it 
•either  from  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  or'  by  the 
•patient^s  ownfecfUngSy  the  friendly  offices  of  thfc 
iphysician  are  not  less  grateful  to  the  dck,  than 
isatisKactory  t6  the  surrounding  relations.  He  will 
not,  like  ignorant  practitioners,  torment  his  patient 
-with  unavailing  attempts  to  stimulate  the  dissolving  . 
^ystcm^from  the  idle  yanity  of  prolonging  the  flut- 
ter of  the  pulse  for  a  few*  mare  vibrations.  If  he 
cannot  alleviate  his  situation,  he  will  protect  liiin 
against  every  fiuffeiiii^,  nvhlch  has  not  been' attached 
to  it  l^  naiure. 

^.  While  the  senses  i-ero^in  perfect,  the  patient 
oaght  to  direct  bis  own  conduct,  both  in  his  devo- 
ttiotitl  exerdse$;^iKl  in  the  last  interchange  of  af- 
^{t^  ivMf^lifs  friends;  The  powers*  of  the  mind, 
^ft^r4]^ing  fordbly  e««rted  on  those  objects,  com- 
^jiionly  sink  into  complete  debilityi  and  respiration 
O  2 
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bccomiiig  weaker  every  moment^  the  patieat  is  ren- 
dered apparently  insensible  to  every  thing  around 
him.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  disease  occa- 
sion  much  variety  in  this  progress.  In  fevers,  when 
the  brain  suffers  by  suppuration,  the  interval  be- 
tween oppression  and  death  is  hardly  discernible. 
In  the  InfTammation  of  the  lungs,  the  patient  is 
generally  collected  previous  to  death.  Indeed,  in 
most  eases  in  which  the  p^ltient  is  destroyed  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  circulation,  there  is  a  sort  of  lucid 
interval,  immediately  before  dissolution  ;  because 
the  action  of  the  vessels  is  at  length  retarded,  by 
the  debility  of  the  dying  state.  This  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  looks  and  gestures,  even  when  the 
ps^ticnt  is  incapable  of  speaking. 

In  those  who  die  of  chronic  diseases,  the  gt>da- 
tbn  is  more  slow  and  distinct.  Consumptive  pa- 
tients are  sometimes  in  a  dying  state,  during  several 
days;  they  appear  at  such  times  to  suffer  little; 
but  they  languish  for  complete  dissolution,;  and  1 
have  known  them  express  great  uneasiness^  wben 
^yhave  been  recalled  from  the  commencement 
of  insensibility,  by  the  cries  of  their  friends,  ori^ 
iCffbrts  of  the  attendants  to  produce  pain. 

.  In  observing  persons  in  this  situation,  I  ^^ 
always  been  impressed  with  an  ideaj.  that  the  ^ 
proach  of  aqtual  death,  produces  a  sensation  siflww 
to  that  of  falling  asleep«  Tbo  ^turbanoe  of  ^ 
^piratictfi  is  Ac  only  a^pacent  source. irfuncafii'*^ 
to  the  dying,  ^  nemttbiKty  $e^m6' to  ^  ^s^^^f^ 
.  exa$:t  proportion  tp  tHef  4eQ<^se  of.  that  6i0€ti*** 

Besides,  bqih  t|ie  .in)pre$si<)fS  of  prcsoni  objccW> 
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and  those  recalled  by  memory,  are  influenced  by 
th^  extreme  debility  of  the  patient,  whose  wish  is 
for  absolute  rest. 

In  some  delicate  and  irritable  persons,  a  kind  of 
s^nigg^  i?  sometimes  excited  whei^  respiration  ber 
comes  vexy  tlifBcult*  I  have  known  this  effort 
proceed  so  far,  that  the  patient,  a  very  few  minutes 
before  death,  has  started  out  of  bed,  and  stood 
frect  for  anomcnt;  Bat  this  appeared  to  be  the 
effect  of  apprehension.  Those  who  resign  thetn* 
felvqs  quietly  to  their  feelings,  seem  to  fare  best. 

The  aotion  of  the  arterial  system  is  gradually 
destroyed,  and  not  always  in  the  same  direction. 
This  difFereoce  depends  on  thte  nature  of  the  de» 
stroying  cause :  when  this  is  general  debility,  hoW* 
ever  produced,  the  pulse  ceases  first  in  the  cxtrc- 
mities-,  which  become  entirely  cold :  and  the  larger 
vessels  die  successively,  till  the  actfbn  of  the  heart 
is  itself  extinguished.  In  the  nurses'  phrase,  tlie 
patient  dies  upward.  But  when  the  cause  of  deadi 
is  a  more  partial  afiection,  in  apoplexy  for  example^, 
the  pulse  continues  in  the  wrists  and  ittt,  and  those 
parts  even  feel  to  the  hand  uncommonly  vrarm,  just 
before  death. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  nearness  of 
death,  is  the  alternate  tossing  of  the  arms,  from  the 
breast  backwards.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  eflfbrt  to 
assist  the  muscles,  which  dilate  the  chest. 

The  length  of  the  ititerval  between  insensibility 
and  the  absolute  cessation  of  existence,  which  oc- 
curs in  so  many  cases,  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude 
of  superstitious  notions,  and  mischievous  practices 
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imdng  the  njlgar.  The  cflFcctsof  these  inYpress^<ins 
still  rcfnain*  It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  ariiong  nurses 
and  servants,  that  a  patient,  whose  death  is  linger* 
ing,  cannot  quit  life  while  he  remains  cm  a  comifion 
bed ;  and  that  it  is  ttceessafy  to  drag  the  bed  away, 
and  to  place  him  on  the  ^attrass.  This  piece  of 
cruelty  is  often  practiced,  wh*nth6  Attendants  are 
left  to  thenwelves.  ' 

Another  impropei'practkc,  h  the  ^ecipitation 
-with  which  the  attendants  lay  out  the  body>  imme^ 
diately  after  death  appears  to  have  taken  place*  I 
have  known  'them  strip  the  body,  in  very  cold, 
jtormy  weather,  and  wrap  it  i» cold  linen^  throwing 
a  single  sheet  over  it,  and  Jopefting  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  apartment,  in  little  more  than  half 
an  hour  after  a  patient  had  died  suddenly* 

It  is  too  certain,  that  the  helpless  patient  often 
-feels  these  cruelties,  after  he  has  become  unable  to 
express  his  sensations  distinctly.  The  testimony  of 
persons  who  have  recovered  from  apparent  death, 
leaves  no  doubt  on  this  head.  Perhaps  a  more 
deplorable  condition  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
than  that  of  the  expiring  master  of  a  family,  trans- 
ferred from  the  soothing  care  of  his  friends,  to  the 
officious  folly,  or  rugged  indifference,  of  servants. 
This  is  a  state  of  suffering  to  which  we  are  all  ex- 
*po^€d;  and,  if  it  were  unavoidable,  I  should  be  far 
from  desiring  to  unveil  so  afflicting  a  prospect; 
but  the  means  of  prevention  are  so  easy,  that  1 
cannot  forbear  to  solicit  the  public  attention  to 
them. 

When  the  tossing  of  the  arras,  which  I  have 
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described,  the  rattling  noise  in  respiration,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  s»val lowing  have  come  on;  all  unnecessary 
noise  and  bustle  about  the  dying  person  should  be 
prohibited.  The  bed-curtains  should  be  drawn 
nearly  close,  and  upless  the  patient  should,  place 
himself  in  a  posture  evidently  uneasy,  he  should  be 
left  undisturbed.  Exclamations  of  grief,  and  the 
crouding  of  the  family  round  the  bed,  only  serve 
to  harass  him* 

The  common  practice  of  plying  him  with  liquors 
of  different  kinds,  and  of,  forcing  theni  into  h|s 
mouth  when  he  cannot  swallow,  should  be  totally 
abstained  from. 

When  he  no  longer  breathes,  one  person  only 
should  remain  in  the  room,  who  should  take  care 
that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  state  of  the  bed. 
Every  thing  should  be  conducted,  as  if  he  wei^ 
in  a  transitory  sleep.  If  the  weather  be  hot,  the 
windows  of  the  room  may  be  opened,  and  the  bed- 
curtains  undrawn,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours.  In  winter  it  will  be  sufficient  to  withdraw 
the  curtains  within  that  time. 

There  can  be  no  just  reason  for  the  haste,  with 
which  it  is  usual  to  lay  out  the  body.  Several  hours 
may  be  properly  suffered  to  elapse,  before  this  is 
done ;  for  the  joints  do  not  commonly  become  rigid 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
the  body  will  be  completely  cold,  and  all  remains 
of  sensibility  will  have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  excite  hy  these 
remarks,  apprehensions  respecting  premature  inter- 
ment, in  those  who  may  be  led  to  peruse  this  paper. 
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vrithout  much  knofwledge  of  medical  subjects.  T&c 
period  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attentiony  precedes 
the  funeral  by  several  days,  according  to  the  custom 
of  this  country;  and  it  must  require  uncommon 
folly,  to  incur  any  hazard  of  such  an  event. 

Happily  the  usage  of  keeping  the  body  unburied 
during  several  days,  is  so  firmly  established  in  this 
.country,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  on  the 
possibility  of  such  abuses*  The  sUghlest  appear- 
ance of  putrefaction  aSbrds  sufficient  security 
Ugainst  any  revisiting  of  life ;  and  nciarks  of  this 
laature  are  almost  always  visible,  before  the  date  of 
jioteaDcat  observed  hexc* 
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Jn  Account  (fa  Cottage  and  Garden  mar  TadcasierJ^ 
By  Thomas  Bernard^  Esq. 

Two  miles  from  Tadcaster,  on  the  left-hapd  side 
of  the  road  to  York,  stands  a  beautiful  General  Ac- 
little  cottage,  with  a  garden,  that  has  count  of  the 
long  attracted  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Cottage,  &c. 
The  slip  of  land  is  exactly  a  rood,  inclosed  by  a  cut 
quick  hedge  \  and  containing  the-  cottage,  fifteen 
apple-trees,  one  green  gage,  and  three  winesour 
plum-trees,  two  apricot-trees,  several  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  abundance  of  common  vege- 
tables, and  three  hives  of  bees  ;  being' aU  the  appar* 
rent  wealth  of  the  possessor.  The  singular  n^^Xi 
ness  and  good  order  that  marked  every  part  qf  t^is 
little  domain,  and  some  circumstances  rejecting 
the  owner,  which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
Pr,  Bwrgh  of  York,  made  me  anxious  to  obtain  the 
history  of  the  cottager  and  his  family.  In  the.jend 
of  May>  1797, 1  called  there  in  my  way  from  York ; 
but  found,  the  house  and  the  gate  of  the  garden 
locked.  In  the  road  to  Tadcaster,  however,  I  met 
his  wife,  laden  witb  a  basket  of  provisions  from  the 
market ;  and  engaged  hier  to  find  her  husband,  who 
was  at  work  about  a  mile  oiF,  and  to  send  hini  to 
me  at  th^  inn  at  Tadca§ter.  When  he  arrived  he 
XfiVf  willif>gly  g^ve  me  his  history,  a[s  follows— 

*  This  account  was  orioinally  published  in  July  1797 ; 
but,  being  nearly  out  of  pi'mt,  is  insemd  in  the  Appendix 
"by  desire  of  the  Sodety. 
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His  name  is  Britton  Abbot :  his  age  sixty-seven« 
His  history  ^^^  ^^  wife's  nearly  the  same.  At 
till  the  inclo-  nine  years  old  he  had  gone  to  work 
sure.  ^jjjj  ^  farmer;  and  being  a  steady 

careful  Iad|  and  a  good  labourer,  particularly  in 
what  is  called  task- work,  he  had  managed  so  well, 
that  before  he  was  2a  years  of  age,  he  had  accumu- 
lated near  X*  4o«  He  then  married  and  took  a  little 
farm  at  £.  30  a  year ;  but  before  the  end  of  the 
second  year  he  found  it  prudent,  or  rather  neces- 
sary, to  quit  it ;  having  already  exhausted,  in  his 
attempt  to  thrive  upon  it,  almost  all  the  little  pro- 
perty that  he  had  heaped  together.  He  then  fixed 
in  a  cottage  at  Poppleton  ;  where,  with  two  acres 
of  land,  and  his  common  right,  he  kept  two  cows. 
Here  he  had  resided  very  comfortably,  as  a  laoour- 
er,  for  nine  years,  and  had  six  children  living,  and 
his  wife  preparing  to  lie  in  of  a  seventh,  when  an 
inclosure  of  Poppleton  took  place ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments made  in  consequence  of  it,  obliged  him  to 
seek  for  a  new  habitation,  and  other  means  of  sub* 
sistcnce  for  his  family. 

He  applied  to  Squire  Fairfax,  and  told  him  that, 

«T  V  Mj  I.-  if  he  would  let  him  have  a  little  bit 
He  builds  his  ,    ,        ,  ■  *    .,  , 

cottage  and    of  ground    by  the   road-side,    *«  he 

^irden  ^^  ^^"'^  *^^  ^™  xhe  fashions  on  it." 
•  '  '  After  inquiry  into  his  character,  he 
obtained  of  Mr.  Fairfax  the  ground  he  now  occu- 
pies ;  and  with  a  little  assistance  from  the"  neigh*- 
hours,  in  the  carriage  of  his  materials,  he  built  \ns 
present  house  ;  and  planted  the  garden,  and  the 
hedge  round  it,  which  is  a  single  row  of  quiekj 
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thirty-five  years  old,  and  without  a  flaw  jor  defect* 
He  says  he  cut  it  down  six  times  successively  when 
it  was  young.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  the  extreme 
neatness  of  his  place,  that  he  told  him  he  should  be 
rent  free.  His  answer  deserves  to  be  remembered : 
**  Now,  Sir,  you  have  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my  cot- 
**  tage  and  garden  neat :  and  why  should  not  other 
<<  squires  have  the  same  pleasure,  in  seeing  the 
**  cottages  and  gardens  as  nice  about  them  i  '.  The 
'**poor  would  then  be  happy;  and  would -loi^ 
**  them,  and  the  place  where  they  lived :  but  .now 
**  every  little  nook  of  land  is  to  be  let  to  the  ^great 
**  farmers ;  and  nothing  left  for  the  poor,  but  to  go 
**  to  the  parish." 

He  has  had  seven  children  ;  six  of  whom  attained 
to  man's  estate;  and  five  are  now  y^^,count  of 
living,  and  thriving  in  the  world.  His  his  family) 
son  has' a  little  farm  near  Hemsley  ^™ng»> 
Moor :  one  of  his  daughters  is  the  wife 
of  a  joiner  at  York  ;  another,  of  the  occupier  of  a 
little  farm  at  Kelfield  ;  a  third  of  a  labouring  man^ 
who  has  a  little  land  of  his  own,  near  Duffield ; 
the  fourth  is  the  wife  of  a  labourer,. ^ho  has  buik 
a  cottage  for  himself  at  Tadcaster,  and  wants  nor- 
thing (as  the  father  observed)  but  a  bit  of  ground 
for  a  garden.  Brittou  Abbot  says  he  now  earns  12s. 
and  sometimes  151.  and  i8x.  a  week,  by  hoeing  tur* 
nips  by  the  piece  ;  setting  quick,  and  other  t^k- 
work  i  "but  to  be  sure,  (he  added)  /  have  a  grand 
f*  character  in  all  this  country.'*  He  gets  from  his 
gardeoy  annually,  about  40  bushels  of  potatoesi  be- 
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ddes  other  regetables ;  and  bis  fruit,  in  a  good  year, 
18  worth  from  £»2^o£.4^  year.  His  wife  occti^ 
sicmally  goes  out  t  work ;  she  also  ^ins  at  home, 
su)id  takee  care  of  his  house  and  his  garden.  He  says, 
they  have  lived  very  happy  together  for  forty-five 
3rbars.^— To  the  account  that  I  have  given,  it  may 
be  needless  to  add,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  part  of 
ius  family,  hias  ever  had  occasion  to  apply  for 
p^xichial  relief. 

Tho  my  visit  was  unexpected,  and  he  at  the 
^. '  latter  end  of  his  Saturday's  work,  his 

ante,  health,  clothes  were  neat  and  sufficiently  dean : 
^c  &c.  &c.  hig  countenance  was  healthy  and  open  ; 
lie  was  a  little  lame  in  one  leg,  the  consequence  of 
exposure  to  wet  and  weather.  He  said  he  had  al- 
iTvays  woiked  hard  and  well ;  but  be  wcmld  not  deny 
but  that  he  had  loved  a  mug  of  good  ale  when  he 
could  get  it.  When  I  told  him  my  object  in  in- 
quiring after  him,  that  it  was  in  order  that  other 
poor  persons  might  have  cottages  and  gardens  as 
neat  as  his,  and  that  he  must  tell  me  alibis  secret-^ 
how  it' was  to  be  done;  he  seemed  extremely 
pleased,  and  very  much  affected  ;  he  said,  ^^  nothing 
'^  would  make  poor  folks  more  happy,  than  finding 
!<  that  gnat  folks  thought  of  them ;"  that  he  wished 
every  poor  man  had  as  comfortable  a  home  as  his 
own ;  not  but  that  he  believed  there  might  be  afrw 
tbnftliss  fellows\  who  would  not  do  good  in  it. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  a  cow.  He  said 

he  had  had  one,  and  she  had  died; 
abouirrcow.  ^^  having  no  other  place  but  the  lane 

to  keep  his  cow,  he  had  not  attoppted 
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to  get  another. — "  Could  you  get  land,  if  yoXi  had 
*«acow?" — He  thought  he  could*---**  Supposing 
«  then  (I  added)  a  cow  could  be  bought iot'jir.ia; 
<*  and  you  could  rent  it  on  the,terms  of  paying  down 
**  £.2  los.  immediately  ;  and  then  ;f, 3  |pj.  ^ittb^ 
**  end  of  each  year  during  three  years ;  and  that  the 
*'  cow  was  to  be  yours  at  the  end  of  the  three year^i 
**  if  she  lived,  and  you  paid  your  rent  regularly;— 
«*  Do  you  think  such  a, bargain  would  answer  for 
««  you  V — Yes,  he  said,  be  was  sure  it  tvould  very 
greatly ;  and  there  were  few  cottagers  to  whom-  it 
would  not  be  a  very  great  advantage;  especially 
where  they  had  a  family  of  children.  I  told  him 
to  inquire  whether  he  could  get  a  little  land ;  and  I 
would  have  some  mbre  talk  with  him  about  it,  when 
I  came  down  in  August, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  history  of  Britton  Abbot  appeaijs  tp  mc  jto 
merit  attention.  At  the  timc-ofthein-  ,     ,     r  ,  ^,  . 
closure  of  Poppletpn*  when  he  had  six  ©fhlsSstory! 
youi^g  children  living,  and  his  wife    . : ,  | 

preparing  to  lie  in  of  a  seventh,  hi^  whole,  little 
system,  of  economy  and  arrangement  waS;^  once 
destroyed ;  his  hous^,  his  garden^  his  little  field,  taken 
from  him ;  and.  all  his  sources  of  wealth  dried  up* 
With  less  success  in  his  application  for  the*  tood  ot 
land,  the  qw>t  in  which  his  industry  w^$  to  Wtx* 
erted,  and  (in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  added)  with 
less  energy  than. he  possesses^  he  might  have  gene 
with  hi^  family  into  a^workhousfe ;  and,  fron^  that 
hour^  have  become^a  burthen  to  the  public^  instead 
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of  being  one  of  Its  most  useful  members.  Observe 
for  a  modbent  tHe  effects  of  his  well  directed  Indus- 
tt^*.'  \Withbut'ahy  parochial  aid,  he  has  raised  siit 
of  hts::seven  children,  to  a  state  of  maturity ;  and 
lias  placed  thehi'^^t  respectably  and  comfortably  in 
lliie  world.  Five  of  them  are  now  living,  in  the 
middle 'period  of  life;  and  he  continues  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven,  a  good  working  labourer ;  happy  in 
bis  own  industry  and  good  management,  in  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  his  cottage,,  and  in  the^ex- 
tretne  fertility  of  his  garden. 
'   i  Britlon  Abbot  possesses  a  degree  of  energy  and 

spirit,  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
SimK  ''^  ^^^^y  cottager.  If,  however,  the 
cottraged  to  poor  do  not  exert  themselves,  and  have 
cottiy"  ^*^  ^^^  ^^  "^"^^  forethought  and  manage- 

meRt  as  might  be  wished,  the  fault  is  less 
in  them,  than  In  the  system  of  our  poor  laws,  and 
in  the  matiner  in  whicb  they  are'ejcecuted.  Were 
they.properly  and  universally  encouraged  to  indus- 
try and  economy,  we  should  soon  find  thriving  and 
happy  cottagers  in  every 'part  of  the  kingdom.  Ltt 
^'ftly  at^tttfrof  the  money,  no#  spent  in  Workhouses, 
in  what"  is  usually  <*alled  ",  tie  relief  of  tht  por^* 
%^^  applied 'in  assisting  and  encouraging  them  to 
4brive  and'be  happy  in  their  cottages,  the  poor's 
Vate  will  be  lessened/and  a  national  saving  made 
both  m  labour  :andfobd»«  Th6  labourer  is  capable 

i>i  •^  This  experiment  WoiiM  be  easily  tri«d.  Suf>pose-thc 
^eorVraff  of  a  parish  so  applied  to  be  /.6oo>  yi^r ;  and 
that  t'  ^o  a  year  of  the  rate  were  to  he  annually  employed 
\ft  as&titiag'the  most  iddustriouis  aoflds^servia^  Ui!bl>u£C^  ta 
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of  more  exertion,  and  is  mkintainedfbr  less  than 
half  the  expense,"1n  his  Cottage  thiart  m' ^  Yi^tk* 
house.  In  his  cottage  'he  has  his  fahiily' around 
him,  he  has  sonnethih'g  he  cah'fcail  hisbVii;  hfe'has 
objects  to* look  forward  to,  and  is  the  master  bf  his 
ovvn  actions.-— i)d?w^j//V  connect iansy  property y  liberty^ 
fhe'hopf^f'at^ahcenrmty  ih^ose  'master  springs' of 
human  action,  exisf  not  in  a  workhouse.  ^ 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country,  that  the  well- 
disposed  arid  iridustribus  poor  do  not'  '  •'-  '  *  . ' 
receive  sufficient  aid  or  encourage-  our  systenl 
lAent.  They  find  *no  distinction  made '^^*''^^^^-' 
between  them  and  the  idJe  and  profligate ;  except 
this — that  the  idle  and  profligate  are  maintained  in 
part  at  tlf^ir  expense.  As  the  law  is  too  frequently 
executed,  the  cottager j  tho  poor  himself y  is  'reeu*^ 
larly  assessed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; '  biit  **he 
receives  tio  benefit  from  the  fund/ no  iassistance 
towards  {he  support  of  ^himself  and  his  family,  un- 
less he  is  reduced  to*  absolute  want,  and  presents 
himself  hopeless  at  the  door  6f  the'  workhouse. 

The  evil  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ninth 
of  George*  1/  which  authorizes  the;  | pleased  by 
farming  of  the  poor,  and  refuses  relief  the  act:  0%^ 
to  those  who  will  not  jsidbfiuit  to  r^sidei  wotMi^ji^- 

Deconie  possessors  of  cottages  ana  cows ;  J  araconnJent  the 
|30Qr's  rate  isf  ihjt  parkh  would  be  gtcatly  dimiuished  In  « 
few  years;  prtjbably  tt*  hulf  its  pjestrn!;  amount-  The  dif». 
rerence  between  aluw  that  ttnoums^^  the  poor  to'  exertion^ 
^nd  one  that  a^ttempts  to  cp/?f/  tliem  to  itj  iSt  that  Ln  the 
firft  youii^ve  ihegu-op|:iat|oti  qJ  the  niil lions  of  ihc  people, 
tvho  are  to  be  the  QbJeLt^of  tli^  layy  j  10  The  second,  all  i% 
kbour  is  throtvn  on  the  unfirtuimi^&gd  uiis^c^sssfMipenQ^^ 
i^ho_are  to  auenipi  to  6%tmie  it,  * 
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in  die  workhouse.*    It  is,  in  consequence^  the  in* 
terei^  of  the  farmer,of  the  workhouse,  to  keep  it  in 
sucb,^  condition,  that  (to  use  Mr.  Parry's  words t) 
'<  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,  who  has 
<(  brought  up  a  large  family  with  credit,  and  who 
*'  from  misfortune  is  poor,  and  from  age  past  his 
*f,  labour^  .will  submit  to  be.  half  starved,  rather  than 
*^  take  up  bi^  abode  amid  such  wretchedness  and 
**  profligacy."  By  these  means  workhouses  become 
objects  of  terror  to  the  hpnest  and  industrious,  and 
at  the.  same  time  th^  favourite  resort  of  the  dissolute 
and  abandoned ;  the  dirt,  the  waste,  the  disorder, 
the  want  of  regulation,  andahe  undistinguishing 
triMtmentX  of  the  worst  and  best  characters,  being 
aa  gratifying  to  then^ ,  as  they  are  irksome  and  dis- 
gusting to  the  well  disposed  poor. 
.  Let  :us  consider  what  must, be, the  effect  of  this 
The  situatioQ  system  on  t^e  cottager.— Jenaot  to  the 
of  the  cottager  farmer  who  has  tsil|:en  his  cottage  over 

?^^!^'  ^  V^?  ^!^*^;  ^?  }^.?^y^^^  ^^?.^  ^M  ^^^  land- 

lord will  require  a3  much  rept  as  be  can  contrive 

i    '  '  '      .'    J  •    •  *    *  ^« . 

•  An  act  has  been  latety  passed  (in  December,  1795,} 
enlpowering  the  nuigistrates  to  order  the  cottagef,  under 
special  circumstances,  temporary  relief  at  home.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  attended  to  in  soT«e  districts ;  and  in 
others,  :theexectitioii  of  it  is  veiy  unwillingly  submitted  to 
by  parish  officers. 

t  See  the  first  Report  of  the  Society. 
'  X  An  English  woi-khtfuse  is  the  only  place  upon  earth, 
t^here  the  idle  have  the  same  allowance  of  food,  and  the 
sactne  accommodation,  as  the  industrious.  In  the  table  of 
diet  of  the  kasphouse  at  Rotterdaiii,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference made  between  those  who' do'  full^cJrk,  and  those 
who  only  work  half  task:  In  the  establishment  at  Munich, 
mere  necessaries'  are  allowed  for  those  Who  do  ni)t  work^- 
f&t  those  who  do,  conxforts  and  luxuries.  ,    . , 
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to  pay.  He  has  a  young  and  increasing  famUy  ; 
andy  when  times  afe  at  thip  best,  he  often  finds' it  as 
much  as  he  can  do  to  ^o  on,  from  one  day  to  ano- 
th€;r>  In  their  support.  He  can  hardly  expect  that 
during  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  high  price  of 
bread,  or  the  visitation  of  ^icknqss,  his  earnings  will 
always,  and  at  all  seasons,  continue  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  his  family.  If  the  hour  of  adversity 
arrives^  he  knows  the  rule  of  his  parish^  thai  ^*  «* 
**  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  the  labourer,  whiUJb^pot^ 
*'  sesses  any  thing  cf  his  «w»/"  and  that  wbaty  with 
much  labour  and  much  selfrdoiial,  he.  shall  have 
saved,  must  all  be  exhausted  and  spent,  before  his 
claim  to  parochial  felief  can  be  admitted.  It  may 
be  wdl  to  consider  what  incitemjcnt  he  has  to  thrift 
and  forethought.  Can  we  eohfifdently  answer  for 
ourselves  that,  so  circumstanced,  we  should  act 
even  as  well,  and  look  as  much  to  futurity,  as  he 
does ;  or  that  we  should  not  be  made  mere  sen- 
sualists  by  despondency  ?  Is  it  perfectly  clear,  that 
we  should  not  spend  every  penny,  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  daily  nourishnoent  of  oiur  fiunilies^ 
in  self-indulgence  at  an  ale-house  ? 

Happy  diould  I  be,  if  I  could  make  use  pf, the 
history  of  Britton  Abbot,  to  obtain  for  ^^j^^  of  cot- 
the  labourer,  encouragement  to  imitate  tages  for  the 
the  energy  of  his  industry.  Of  the  dif-  P^^''- 
ferent  modes  of  aiding  and  animating  the  poor,  none 
would  have  more  tendency  to  raise  them  above  the 
want  of  parochial  aid,  than  that  of  enabling  them 
progressively  to  follow  his  example,  in  such  a  ntlail* 
ner,  that  the  most  deserving  might  in  their  turn 
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become  the  owners  of  comfortable  cottages  and 
productive  gardens  ;  a  mcasare  which  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  called  for  by  the  present  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor/  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that, 
in  most  parts  of  England,*  their  habitations  are  not 
only  cotnfortless  and  devoid  of  accommodation,  but 
insufficient  in  dumber ;  and  that  honest  and  indus- 
trious families  are  frequently  driven  into  the  work- 
Aouse,  merely -for  the  want  of  cottages  in  their 
-parish. 
'    If  the  custom  df  setting  ^part  ground  for  them  to 

Benefit  of  giv.'  ^^^  ^P^^>  "^^^  to  obtain  generallyr 
ii^  ttfcm  sim  and  in  a  mannerto  induct  and  enable 
,  to  buiW  on.  ^^^j^  ^^  take  the  benefit  of  it,  it  would 
assist  in  gradually  correcting  this  national  and  in- 
creasing evil,  and  in  supplying  th^  useful  class  <]f 
men  with  proper  habitations^ — It  would  have  other 
ivery  important  effects;  It  would  diminish  the  calls 
-for  parochial  relief ;  it  would  encourage  and  im- 
'prove.the  good  habits  of  the  poor ;  it  would  attach 
them  to  their  parishes,  and  give  them  an  increased 
^intetrest  ami  sbarsim  the -property  and  prosperity  of 


*     •'^hcre  ire  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  the 

.northern  counties,  where  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are 

*V(pry  comfortable;  and. other  parts,  in  which  ihe  public 

spirit  and  benevolence  of  individuals  have  done,  and  arc 

doing,  much  to  improve*' them  ui  their  own  neighbourhood. 

Picturesque  cottages  might  be  so  disposed  around  a  park, 

as  to  ornament  and  enliven  the  sceneiy  with  muih  inoic 

.effect^  than  those  ^misplaced  Golkic  cast/es,  and  those  pigf^Jf 

Anodels ^of'^Greciaiu  tempUsy  that  perverted  taste  is  so  busy 

Svith  :- but 'it  is  the  unfortunate  principle  of  ornamental 

<buiildii)^s  in  England,  that  they  should  be  uninhabited  ixm 

tininhabit{kble. 
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ihcir  aiiMitry-  .  The  land  required  for  eadi  cottage 
an(Lgai3dca^.necdi,not,bci.rpQ«e#ttoan  a  jrood»..tU^ 
walue  of  which  would  bear,  iio  fiossible  jeompajisoji^ 
to  that  of  the  iodtistary  to  bQ.etnplOycd  upon  if* 
Thr  quarter  of  an  acre  :t hat  Brittoa-Abbpt  in«losed| 
w^snot  worth  a  shilling! a  yeiar,  ItirtoW  <xmMin^ 
a  gpoil  house  aod  a. garden,  abounding  in  fruit  J  iv^ 
getables,  and  almost  evpry  thing]  th^t  c^^itute^ 
jUicwjwkh^f  4he<Cottageft,.»  .In  ;§ucb  i^^JogiiiiK 
i^ntU  XQtht  country,  and  to  the  indiyiduals  of  the 
(pasidii  would  far  surpass  Any  petty  s^rifiic/ of  Ian 
l^beteqMwd.    FiV»  uNsroHtj4ri»uiiPROFiT- 

^Utfi,  ACSltPtW-fcStE  GRjQUN0»WOULD  AF* 
jyCXRD  HApITATipii  AKD  (jJOWFQRrT  rpiTWli^T{t 
iSUCH  FAMlllE^  AS  B;RtTTON  AbBOT's.  ^ 

,ln  order.  tQ  encourage  the  exertions,  ojf  the  |^ 

.bpurer,  I  shoulcjl  Irop^  fh^t  ftbis>.f  r  ^   ,    .;,    :  '    , 

.would  be  cpnjqededto  xtify  that  th^  ^^^  i  J^esi  wiiile 
rood  of r land,  inclps^d,  for  b^s  cot*    t^i^  lahpiyrer  hj 

J         J       /      '  '     \.  .    *    *  r    owner  and  occu-" 
tageandjjarden  (on  (pondi^ion  iof  :^^^^  .  :;   .;  i;^ 

a  house  being  erected)  be  held 

41?  /ccL  simple,;,. ,^9d^hat^5p  Jong ^s„a4)arisJiiG>ner, 

labouring  generally  within  his'  parish,  continued 

owner   kiid^  ^occupier,    sucb'  <^<>t^?S?,  ^nd   garJdei} 

should,   by   parlianaentary  authority,   be  ex-empt 

from  r^nt,  taxes,    rates,  tithes,  and  all  burth$^3 

whatsoever.      It.  would   be  an   important  bbjeCt 

to  keep  these  little  freeholds  in.  the  hands  of  the 

labourers  of  the  parish ;  sothat  they  might  be  trans- 

mitted  from  father  to  son,  like  those  littli?  estates, 

which  we  .contemplate  with  so.  much  pleasure  in 

Eurrodale.    If  therefore;  tljc  exetnption  from  ren^ 
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taxes,*  i€C^  continiied  no  longer  than  while  tht 
cottage  was  both  the  prc^rtyand^  residence  of  a 
parishioner,  generally  working  within  his  parish, 
it  would  not  be  of  half  as  nuich  value  to  any  other 
person,  as  to  him  for  whona  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed ;  and  if  in  ^me  instances  they  got  into  other 
hands,  they  would:  soon  return  again  into  "the  pos- 
session 6f  the  labouring  parishioner. 
•As  the  means  of 'promoting  industry  and  good 
conduct  anlong  the  poor,  I  diould  hope 
P^ference  **^  *  preference  would  be  given  to 
aiid  kid  to  be  *f  industrious  parishioners,  membeis  oi 
giv^Jn,  „  friendly  societies  i"  ai»d  *at  the  cha- 

racter  of  the  man,  the  number  of  his  children,  and 
other  circumstances,  would  induce  the  farmers  to 
give  him  the  carriage  of  his  materials,  and  his  other 
neighbours  to  help  hiint  with  a  peciiriiary  sab- 
scription.  The  annual  sum  of  j^;io  or  £.2o  socol- 
lected  in  a  parish,  and  impartially  and  publkly 
given  as  a  premium  to  the  most  deserving  labourer 

'  ^Thectcttiption  from  Urtd  tax  wouM  create  another 
exemption ;  jrhat  of  not  having  to  attend  county  elections* 
Jt  might  be  proper  that  no  settlement  shoul^  be  aJFcctcd, 
or  varied,  bv  any  ownership,  or  occupatidny  oJF  these  cot- 
tages :  and  tnat  the  performance  of  tne  condition,  by  the 
.exrctipn  of  the  cottage,  should  be  certified  and  recorded  at 
the  Quarter  sessions.  The  rent  to  be  paid  by  a  stranger 
shoiild  not  be  less  than  a  zuinea  a  year ;  to  be  distributable 
In  fuel  among  the  poor  of  the  parish  at. Christmas.  This 
would  serve  at  once  as  a  penalty  on  the  intruder,  and  as*  a 
compensation  to  the  parishioners. 

•f-  When  a  young  man  in  New  England  has  saved  a  little 
nioney  towards  erecting  his  house,  he  applies  to  his  towns- 
tiien  for  assistance  :  they  fix  the  time,  and  all  of  them  attend 
to  get  the  building  up.  I  have  known  one  of  those  houses 
Greeted  and  covered  m,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
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in  that  parish  (either  to  assist  him-  tn  cftering  his 
cottage,  or  to  enable  him  to  purchase  his  cow) 
would  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  good  habits  of 
the  poor ;  and,  while  it  rewarded  merit,  would,  sti-* 
tmilate  others  to  follow  the  example. 

It  would  hav«  other  important  eSiects. — It  would 
greatly  diminish  parish  rates;*  for  he  its  good  ef. 
who  possesses  a  freehold  cotta^  and  *^^  **  ^^ 
gardeny  or  a  cow,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  rishes,and  to^ 
occaaon  to  apply  for  parochial  T«Uef.  ^^  public. 
By  attaching  the  cottager  to  his  own  parish,  it  would 
secure  to  the  fahner  a  certain  supply  of  labourers, 
arid  would  equalize,  and  keep  down,  the  price  of 
labour,  tK>w  much  enhanced  by  the  disposition  td 
wandei^  about,  in  quest  of  the  highest  wages  and  the 
easiest  work ;  a  disposition  which  has  occasioned 
a  considerable  waste  in  the  produce  of  national 
labour.  But  this  would  not  be  all.  Freehold  cot- 
tages and  gardens,  do  9ot  only  attach  the  owners  to 
their  country,  but  are  also  the  surest  pledges  and  se- 
curities for  their  conduct.  The  cottager,  who  has 
property,  is  habituated  to^set  a  higher  value  on  him- 
lielf  and  on,  his  characteri,  aiidh  seems  to  be  of  « 
sUperioi-  order  of  men.  Besides  thjs,  the  addition^ 
which  these  little^ freeholds  might  make  to  the  my 

^ ,  •  L^mdlc^r^Si^ndfar^ii^ri^^ho  wijsh  thei^ou^iii  poor's  rat^ 
l^duc^d,  woulq  do  well  to  inquire  into  the  apaouat  o(  the 
jpoor^s  rates  in,  those  parishes^.whqre  labourers  have  g^rdm^ 
andjCQw^.  Qo^'^OMIilrate.of  sixpence  Jn  the  pound  haf 
proveif  fulIXj  aieoqatpgtp  t  poor  ii^  such  f- 

parjsn:  ^ee  the  fiarj  of  w]nchil^'s  letter,  and  some  other 
repbrt^Qa  tliq  a^vanta^es  of  C9t^gers  renting  laad. . 
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induatfyy«wr»lsr^ft^  pr^nluce  of  a,countFyi*  would 
be. an  object  of  cpnsider^tion  in  this  respect ;  that 
thecptts4g<ir>  whphgs  a  garden  and  a  little  property 
of  his  own,  has  always  before  hina  a  pUasurabU 
object  of  indust/yfoxih'tfihisure'^ime'i  whereas,  he 
who  has- none,  is  driven,  tjb  the  ale-fhbiise  by  the 
same  unhappy,  Hecessify,  that  impels  idle  young  nacn 
to  the  gaming  table, — the  want  of  .occupation. 
,  Ih  tiie  ipode  .w-hicl^  I.  suggestdd  to  Brttton  Abbots 
•   *  .of  hisj:enting.thecow,  he  would  ac- 

renting  d^ws!  V^^^  a  :gradti^ly  increasing  interea 
'  '.  '^  invher>;  soas  to i make  hinv  anxious 
for  her  pfeservation,  but  not  such  as  ta involve  him 
deeply,in,ca8e.of  her  death,. os  to  give  Wma  right 
to  dispose  of  her.  In  this  way,, the  ^m  of  £,i^i 
Mrouldbesi^fficient  to  QomtiiuXQ  2l  prpetual  fand^ 
in  any  parish,  for  supplyiog  th^  annual  premium  of 
a  Qch/(r  for  some  induttriotis  and  well  disposed 
labourer,  as  long  as  the  landlord  will  consult  his 
own  interest,  and  afford  the  means  of  feeding  her. 
Whether  this  object  is  to  be  attained  by  annexing 

' '  •*Pi'oductiVe  gardens  fo  cartages  would,  by  the  Increased 
xonsumptioii  of.trjegetabtes,  (make  ii^con^vderabfe  saving  iii 
brj^adcprnj  the  same  obsersption,n)ay^J^,  applied  to  qot- 
tdg6rs*  co^s.  Of  butter,'  eggs,  and  poultry,  our  markets 
might  !ha»4  a  fisgftiJar  ondTbeap  iu^ply-J^xim  cottagers. 

t  Upon  supposition  that  the  price  of  the  cow  were/",  i  a. 
the  (lojior  of  such  a  fund  would  have  to  advance  £,i.  105. 
the  fif  sVy^af,/*.5  the  second,  ajiOV'^i  'tos,  the  third  ;  after 
Whidh  the  rent  of'/.3.  loii  pald'fbr  three  .Vears,  for  eacft 
tow,  wbuld  produce,  in  filtiin*,  £,ic^  Iw:  a'  year;  bein^ 
fwUh  thi?/.  3.'  165.  orrginally  pafJ^  by'the  cbt't^^r)  /  .1  more 
than  Htotild  purchate  a  cottdgef*s  c^^'eVerV  year  affer.  The 
add^tiofiial  j^.a.a  year  would,' I  presumej  be,  sufficient  to 
insure/fbr  Ute'yeari  the  ladddoWs  interdstin  th*  cows/     ^ 
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ground  to  the.  cottages,  or  by  letting  to  the  cottager 
an  adjistment  for  his  cow,  or  by  supplying  him 
with  pasture,  a^d  a  certain  quantity  of  hay^*  at  an 
annual  rent ;  or  by  making  it  one  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  farmer  takes  his.  farm, .that  he  shall 
keep  his  cottager's  cow  at  a  limited  price, — whatevei' 
mode  is  to  be  adopted,  will  depend  much  on  th^ 
circumstances  of  the  country. — There  is  hardly  any 
part  of  England,  however,  in  which  the  cottager's 
cow  may  not  be  provided  for,  by  one  or  other  x>f 
these  meansj  c(r  by  another  mode,  which  I  should 
prefer,  when  practicable,  as  the  right  which  it  WQuld 
give  the  poox  .man  would  be  tinaltinable ;  and  that. 
is,  inclosingand  improving  from  the  waste t,  cow 
pastures  of  ten  or  twelve,  acres  each  ;  the  exclusive 
benefit  whereof,  the  cottagers  of  the  .parisb.  should 
enjoy  at  a  small  rent ;  which  (after  providing  for 
fences,  &cij  tpight  go  as  a  fund  for  supplying  thjs 
poor  of  the  parish  with  fueK  Such  inclosures  would 
be  extremely  gratifying  and  beneficial  to  that  use- 
ful class  of  men,  the  labouring  poor.  The  stock  on 
them  should  be  limited ;  and  a  preference  given  to 
labourers  working  within  the  parish,  in  proportion 
to  their  families,  their  industry,  and  character* 

*  Mr.  Burdon's  cow  pastures  are  closes  of  sixteen  acres, 
for  twelve  cows  each  :  he  allows  each  cottager  two  loads  of 
hay ;  making  the  hay  in  small  stacks  of  four  loads  each,  so 
that  one  stack  serves  two  cottagers.  He  finds  the  system 
answer,  both  as  to  the  improycment  of  ground,  and  the 
amount  of  rent.  I  can  only  say  that,  when  I  was  at  Castle 
Eden,  I  thought  his  cottagers'  hay  stacks  and  cows  the  most 
pleasing  ornaments  of  a  very  beautiful  place. 

f  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  Iver  inclosure  bill 
now  before  Pailiament.     ^tst  May^  i8oo. 
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I  have  only  to  add,  that  my  friend's  history  con- 
tains in  it  a  strong  proof,  that,  tho 
benefit  iiei-  *h®  cottagfer  is  benefited  by  the  supply 
th^r  the  far.  of  a  garden  and  of  land  for  his  cow, 
piSlic.^^  ^  while  he  continues  ^latourer;  yet,  if 
*  more  land  is  added,  just  chough  to 
Constitute  him  a  little  farmer^  with  a  very  small 
capital,  and  to  make  him  forego  his  profit  and  ad- 
vantage as  a  labourer,  his  means  of  life,  instead  of 
being  improved  by  the  acquisition  of  land,  are  pre- 
jiidiced.  -  No  persons  earn  a  harder  Or  more  preca- 
rious livihg,  or  do  less  good  witir  their  laird,  than 
i^ery  small  farmers.  The  condition  of  a  labourer, 
who  has  a  welUstocked  garden,  a  couple  of  cows, 
a  pig,  and  just  ground  enough  to  keep  them,  is 
affluence,  compared  with  the  lot  of  him,  who  at- 
tempt* td  live  as  a  farmer,  on  a  small  quantity  cf 
ground,  not  suflScieht  t6  mairitain  hint  as  a  farmer, 
riiough  abundantly  adeqtiate  to  its  object,  if  divided 
amohg  several  labourers. 

X6thjufyii7^jy         '  ' 
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upon  the  subject  of  the  present  icarcityy  we  havi£^Mf 
pleasure  in  adding  an  extract  from  a  Sermon  latelf 
preached  by  the  BiSHOF  (/LONDON. 

13 CHIDES  the  reasons  for  the  practice  of  veligiov^ 
ab^inence,  vrhich  hare  here  been  stated^  jeisery 
nian  must,,  at  this  moment,  feel  himself  under  pecu* 
liar  obligations,  to  observe  a  more  than  ordinary 
degree  of  abstemiousness,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  diet.  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty, 
to  afflict  this  land  with  an  unusual  scarcity  of  onie 
of  the  most  essential  necessaries  of  life.  Whether 
this  scarcity  may  not  have  been  exaggerated  a^ 
Increased,  by  the  arts  of  unfeeling  and  avaricious 
men,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say :  but  whether 
it  be  real  or  artificial,  or  (what  is  perhaps  netarer  the 
truth)  a  compound  of  both,  the  effisct  is  the  same  ; 
a  real  evil  results  from  it.  It  has  rendered  the  price 
of  bread  excessive,  and  placed  it  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  It  is,  therefore,  a^duty  we  ow« 
to  them>  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  exert  our 
best  endeavours,  to  lower  this  exorbitaat  price,  as 
much  as  possible. 

There  is  no  danger,  I  concetvset  of  exciting,  by 
these  exertions,  any  needless  aljlrm.  The  alami 
iias  long  since  gone  forth ;  and  it  is  in  vain  lo  think 
of  stifling  it,  by  saying,  there  is  no  scarcity.  Thb 
is,  at  the  best,  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  and  differ* 
exkX  men  will  think  differently  conceiAtng  k«   But 
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there  is  one  point,  on  which  all  nnen  must  think 
alike— that  bread  is  enormously  deary  and  hardly  to 
be  procured  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. — 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  thfem,  whether  the  scarcity 
be  real  or  artificial ;  they  feel  an  actual  calamity 
pressing  upon  them,  and  they*  care  little  about  the 
reasonings  of  speculative  men.  This  being  the  case, 
it  woiild  be  as  preposterous  for  us  to  sit  still  with 
our  arms  folded,  and  suffer  the  mischief  to  advance 
upon  us,  without  any  effort  to  repress  it,  as  it  would 
be,  to  make  no  preparations  of  defence  against  an 
enemy  landed  on  our  coasts,  for  fear  it  should  s|^ead 
a  false  alarm  over  the  country.  The  enemy,  we 
have  at  present  to  encounter,  is  actually  in  the 
midst  of  us,  is  at  every  man's  door ;  but  assails, 
Ipvith'' peculiar  violence,  the  cottage  of  the  poor,  Wc 
are,  therefore,  loudly  and  imperiously  called  upon 
to  resist  him  with  vigour  ;  and  it  behoves  the  higher 
classes,  more  especially,  to  give  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  lower  orders  ;*  which  in  truth 
they  seem  perfectly  well  disposed  to  do. 

One  mode  of  relief  suggested  has  been  that,  of 
the  highest  and  middle  ranks  of  men  limiting,  to  a 
very  nioderate  proportion,  the  quantity  of  bread 
used  in.  their  respective  families.  This  is,  certainly, 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  very  wise  and  benevolent 
expedient.  The  less  bread  is  consumed  by  the  rich, 
the  more,  of  course,  there  will  be  left  for  the  poor; 
and  the  less  demand  there  is  for  this  particular  ar- 
ticle, the  less  temptation  will  there  be  to  hoard  it 
up,  and  the  greater  probability  there  is  that  the 
5>rice  will  fall.    Besides  this,  when  the  lower  orders 
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see  that  their  superiors  voluntarily  deny  themselves 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life  for  their  sakes^  they 
vrill  more  readily  and  patiently  submit  to  the  pri- 
vations they  must  necessarily  endure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  this  salutaiy  re- 
gulation, this  wise  and  humane  act  of  abstemious- 
ness, will  universally  prevail,  among  those  whom 
Providence  has  blessed  with  afiBuence,  or  with  com- 
petence. 

But  let  us  not  stop  here ;  let  us  go  a  little  further 
stilL  Let  us  carry  our  hostilities  into  the  head  quar- 
ters of  tile  enemy ;  let  us  extend  our  retrenchments 
to  all  the  superfluities,  and  luxuries,  and  needless 
delicacies,  of  the  table ;  not  for  the  purposes  of  par- 
simony or  avarice,  but  for  the  directly  opposite  pur- 
poses of  generosity  and  beneficence  ;  that  we  may 
apply  the  savings  of  these  reforms,  to  thp  relief  of 
our  necessitous  brethren  ;  and  render  our  frugality 
the  source  of  their  plenty.  This  would  be  a  species 
of  abstinence,  highly  pleasing  in  the  sight  both  of 
God  and  man ;  and  would,  at  once,  contribute  most 
essentially  to  health,  to  virtue,  to  content  of  mindy  - 
and  to  the  comfort  of  all  around  us. 
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Extract  from  the  Report  of  the    Establishment  ai 
Hap3burgh>  in  1 799. 

4  HB  f(41owihg  paper  \s  extiracted  frotn  a  late  pub- 
lication 9t  Ifamburgh.  It  is  sybmitted  to  considera- 
tion, how  far  the  detail  of  Hamburgh  in  1789," 
descriptive  of  the  present  situation  of  London;  and 
vhether  it  nu^t  not  be  desirable,  that  the  Hamburgh 
account  of  17994  should  be  applicable  to  zj^m^^ 
T^  i$t«te  of  our  own  metropolis. 

Comparative  state  of  Hamburgh  in-  the  years 


1789 

I .  The  streets  of oirded  with 
beggars :  many  of  them  stran. 
gers;  all  in  great  distress ;  the 
modest  and' deserving  perish^ 
inguaheardandunk^owAf  for 
v^t  of  a  sh9re  in  that  relief, 
which  the  street*U|;g9^  anti! 
cipated  by  fraud  and  inipor- 
^tiinity.  446  persons  in  the 
house  of  correction,  besides 
prisoners. 

s.  It  appeared  upon  enqui- 
ry, that,  besides  street  beggars, 
Ihere  were  many  poor  persons 
without  bedding  or  clothes, 
perishing  wretchedly  and  un- 


and  1799 

I.  Scarcely  a  beggar^obc 
seen:  crcry  necessitous  inha- 
bitant receiving,  under  kiwi 
an<^  regular  Cjire  and  inspec- 
tion, 5ure  and  bepcficial  relief 
In  ^n.yjears  j^oSi  poor  stran- 
gprs  relieved,  and  returned  to 
their  places  of  habitation.- 
Not  more,  in  the  whole,  tl»n 
147  persons  in  the  house  of 
correction, 

1.  It  is  known  to  a//  ^^ 
poor  inhabitants,  that  if  ^^^ 
apply  to  the  inspector  o/^A^'^^ 
district,  they  will  receive  im- 
mediate temporary  teVitU  '"" 


known  i  objects   who    werej.that  the  necessary  cnquin<« 
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1789 

asliamed  ft  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the-  day  time,  on  ac- 
t'ount  of  the  want  of  decent 
ap(>arel. 

3.  There  were  not  less  than 
'600  persons,  without  bed  or 

bedding;  arid  a,ooo  without 
linen ;  all  of  them,  dirt)',  rag- 
ged, and  devoid  of  all  domes  > 
tic  comfort. 

4.  -Not  less  than  -1,100  poor 
neglected  children,  covered 
with  rags  and  vermin  j  nUiny 
trf  them»  from  infancyi  tiiught 
by  their  parents  t6  beg  and 
steal)  and  growing  up  in  vice 
and  infamy. 

5.  The  diiitresses,  and  the 
conduct  of  the- poor  were  al- 
most unknown,  except  to  a 
few  clerical  and  medical  men. 
When  the  directors  and  in- 
spectors made  their  first  en- 
quiries, they  visited  some  nar- 
row courts  inhabited  entirely 
by  beggars,  lost  to  society, 
and  scarcely  preserving  the 
human  form ;  courts,^  which 
l^nevdcnce  approached  with 
a  degree  of  alarm  and  horror. 

6.  With  a  very  few  excep- 
tions,  the  poor  man  who  was 
prevented  by  sickness  from 
working  at  his  trade,  or  af. 

P 


1799 
will  forthwith  be  made  as  to 
their  situation*  and  the  meaiis 
of  assuring  to  them  regular 
support. 

3.  No  poor  person  with- 
out proper  cloathing;  none, 
who  may  not  have  linen  and 
a  bed.  I  i  they  are  not  able  to 
earn  them  by  labour,  they  rt- 
ccive  them  as -a  gift. 

4.  In  the  preceding  xq 
years,  3,699  children  educated 
in  the  schools  of  industry ; 
an(i4,S33  received,  since  179J, 
into  the  other  schools.  Of 
these,  53  s  children  have  been 
apprenticed. 

5*  There  are  now  iSo  in- 
spectors, 5  physicians,  and 
5  surgeons,  w1k>  regularly 
visit  every  part  of  Hamburgh. 
Each  house  is  numbered,  and 
there  aie  2,200  poor  persons 
employed  to  bring  the  inspec- 
toi^  immediate  information  of 
any  distress  or  disorder  in  the 
city.  Thus  are  misery  and 
vice  dimtniahed  among  the 
poor;  and  virtue  and  patriot. 
i«m  increased  among  the  rich. 

6.  Those  who  are  too  poor 
to  pay  for  medical  assistance, 
may  have  it  of  the  etud>lidi- 
raent,  together  with  pecuniary 
3 
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ilicted  by'loBg  and  severe  ill- 
ness in  his  family,  was  thereby 
irretrijevably  ruined.  His  al- 
ternative was  to  apply  to  an 
ignorant  empirrck,  ta  the  de- 
struction of  his  health  ;  or,  if 
he  called  in  regular  medical 
assjl^tance,  he  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  dispose  of 
his  furniture  and  implements 
of  labour,  to  the  ruin  of  his 
family. 

7.  A  poor  £imilyy  consist- 
ing of  more  than  2  children, 
found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure subsistence  merely  by  the 
labour  of  the  father :  and  the 
mother  being  without  occupa- 
tion, the  children,  however 
well  disposed  their  parents 
might  be,  were  inevitably  re- 
duced to  hopeless  beggary. 

S.  The  artisan  who,  for  want 
of  employment  or  of  ^a  sale 
for  his  work,  was  behind 
hand,  found  himself  compel- 
led to  pawn  his  tools ;  and  by 
extreme  indigence  was ,  frc- 
^uently  reduced  to  a  wretched 
state  of  inactivity ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  tho  possessed 
of  strength  and  skill  to  labour, 
he  became  a  hopeless  and  help- 
less beggar. 


1799 
relief,  until  they  can  reSunc 
their  work.  During  a  period 
of  ten  years,  36,^03  sick  per- 
sons have  been  thus  relieved} 
of  whom  30,978  have  been 
recovered,  and  restored  to  the 
community..  The  mortality 
among  the  sick,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  preceding  10  years, 
was  about  S  in  the  hundred  : 
it  now  bears  only  half  that 
proportion. 

7«  A  large  §imily  became 
in  1792  an  advantage  to  t^ 
honest  and  industrious.  T^ 
parents  receive  an  allowance 
for  any  child  too  young  to 
attend  the  schools;  where  the 
other  chil4ren  are  instructed, 
clothed,  Mid  fed ;  and  have 
some  surplus  of  their  earnings, 
to  carry  Iiome  to  their  parents. 

8.  Sinqe  1795  a  committee 
has  met  jregularly  every  Sa- 
turday, to  discharge  debts, 
redeem  pawns,  purchase  ma- 
terials and  tools,  or  advance 
loans  for  distressed  artisans, 
wAo  can  skew  that  tker  distress  is 
not  occasioned  by  vice  or  idleness, 
1  n  ^ur  years,  94c  families  have 
been  so  relieved  $  and  nearly 
one- third  of  the  money  so  em- 
ployed has  been  already  repaid. 
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9.  No  establishment  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  restoration 
of  their  unfortunate  and  peni- 
tent mothers  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  industry. 

10.  There  were  7,391  pan- 
pers,  (4,087  women,  1,079 
men,  and  2,225  children)  be* 
sides  persons  in  hospitals.— 
Mendicity,  spreading  like  in-, 
fection,  and  paralysing  the 
industry  and  energy  of  the 
poor*  was  become  an  epide- 
mic disease  among  the  lower 
classes  of  life. 


1799 

9.  A  foundling  hospital  was 
opened  in  1795  ;  in  which  138 
children  have  been  already 
preserved,  and  153  mothers 
maintained  till  tliey  couFd  be 
placed  *in  service. 

10.  There  are  at  present 
3,090  paupers,  fed  and  cloth- 
ed, and  obliged  to  do  such 
work  as  they  arc  capable  of. 
Of  these,  I9592  are  aged  per- 
sons, from  60  to  100  years  ot 
ag^  1 1*097  maimed  or  diseased 
persons  of  middle  age ;  ai)d 
40 X  children,  the  greater  part 


of  whom  are  very  young. 

GENERAL  NUMERICAL  STATEMENT.      ,^ 

In     in 
1789 1799 


Poor,  above  childhood 
Poor  children 


\n  the  house  of  correction 

In  the  sick  hospkal 

In  the  orphan  hospital  about 


a225 


Receiving  relief 


2689 

401 


739» 
446 
920 

1000 


309a 

»47 

894 

600 


Total        i9757>473» 
Reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers        5626 

If  from  5026  be  subtracted  the  persons  receiving  relief, 
the  average  number  of  which  is  237,  and  children  merely  re- 
ceiving education,  which  m-^y  be  set  at  1054,  still  there  will 
remain  a  saving  to  the  community  of  three  thousand 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIVE  PERSONS. 

22d  March,  1800. 
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No.  XI. 

Copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement ^  of  the  xt^th  of 
March ^  l8oo»  between  several  Master  Chimney 
Sweepers  within  the  iilerties  of  PFestminster  and 
the  Holbom  Division  cf  the  county  of  Middlesex^ 
for  forming  a  Friendly  Society  for  the  protection^ 
and  instruction  of  their  apprentices » 

ist.  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  said  Masteir 
Chininej  Sweq>ers  do  fofm  themselves  into  a- 
Friendly  Society,  for  the  protection  and  instnictioii 
of  climbing  boys  during  their  apprenticeship  ;  and 
•  to  raise  a  fiind,  with  the  assistance  of  the  honorary 
members  of  the  said  Society,  to  give  premiums 
with  them  to  other  trades,  when  their  terms  as 
Chimney  Sweepers  shall  expire;  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  become  useful  to  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity, and  also  to  promote  the  general  interest 
and  credit  of  the  trade. 

2d.  'That  all  Chimpey  Sweepers  above  ai  years 
of  age,  being  housekeepers  within  the  liberties  of 
Westminster  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  having 
one  or  more  apprentices,  be  eligible  as  members  of 
this  Society,  and  after  election  capable  of  being  ad- 
mltted,  when  they  shall  have  signed  these  articles  ; 
and  that  the  said  Society  Ao  consist  of  such  mem- 
bers, so  elected  and  admitted,  and  of  such  honorary 
members  as  are  hereinafter  inentioned. 

3d.  That  this  Society  do  annually  elect  six  mem« 
bers;  masters  in  the  trade,  and  six  of  the  honorary 
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members  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  a  committee, 
with  the  president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  trea* 
sorer,  to  conduct  the  affairs  thereof:  and  that  they 
meet  at  such  hour  and  place  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  appoint ;  and  that  any  three  of  them  con- 
stitute a  board  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 
"  4th.  That  a  general  meeting  of  this  Society  be 
held  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October,  in  every  year,  to  consider  and  approve 
the  measures  of  the  committee,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

5th.  That  this  Society  do  elect,  by  ballot,  some 
member  thereof  to  be  treasurer,  to  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions, &c.  of  the  members  ;  which  treasurer  do 
give  a  seairity  to  such  amotmt  as  the  committee 
shall  direct ;  and  do  pay  all  subscription^  and  oth^r 
monies  received,  into  the  banking  house  of  the  So- 
ciety, to.be  entered  with  the  names  of  the  several 
subscribers,  so  as  it  may  all  pass  through  that 
account. 

6th.  That  the  committee  have  full  permission, 
at  all  reasonable  times  of  the  day,  to  inspect  the 
beclding,  clothing,  &c.  of  all  apprentices  belonging 
to  tha  members  of  this  Society,  to  see  whether  they 
be  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  indenture  of  such 
apprentices,  and  conformable  to  the  regulations 
contained  in%e  Act  of  Parliament,  and  also  that 
they  do  make  rep0rt  thereof  to  the  Society  at  their 
general  meetings. 

^th.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
committee,  at  all  times  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
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any  apprentice  In  the  trade,  within  the  liberties  of 
Westminster  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  to 
summon  before  a  magistrate  any  master  or  mis- 
tress, who  may  violate  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
for  the  relief  of  climbing  boys. 

8th.  That  the  Society  do  place  out  each  boy, 
who  shall  complete  the  whole  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship as  a  Chimney  Sweeper,  to  some  other  trade, 
not  a  Chimney  Sweeper,  from  the  period  when  he 
shall  be  1 6  years  of  age  until  he  attain  the  age  of 
21 ;  provided  he  does  not  enter  into  an  engagement 
to  continue  with  his  master,  or  some  other  master 
of  the  trade,  being  a  member  of  this  Society,  during 
that  time ;  and  that  the  Society  do  give  a  premium, 
not  exceeding  j^.  I  o,  for  that  purpose. 

9th.  That  this  Society  give  a  gratuity,  not  ex- 
ceeding  j^.To,  to  every  person  whose  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  Chimney  Sweeper,  shall  expire  after  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1800,  in  case  he  shall  from  that 
time  continue  in  the  sea  service,  or  as  an  articled 
servant  to  a  member  or  members  of  this  Society, 
from  the  age  of  16  to  the  age  of  21  ;  and  that  such 
gratuity  be  paid  him  within  three  months  after  his 
attaining  the  age  of  2i. 

loth.  That  this  Society  do  take  security  from 
any  person^  to  whom  they  may  give  a  premium 
with  an  apprentice,  that  such  apprentice  shall  not 
follow  the  trade  or  business  of  a  Chitaney  Sweeper, 
before  he  be  21  years  of  age. 

iith.  That  this  Society  will  countenance  no 
person  whatsoever  who  shall  have  been  on  his  own 
bands^  or  out  of  employ,  any  six  months,  from  16 
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to  21  years  of  age,  except  from  such  cause  as  the 
committee  shall  think  reasonable, 

12th.  That  this  Society  give  premiums  to  none 
but  apprentices  of  the  members  of  this  Society  ;  but 
that  it  do,  in  other  cases,  lend  its  friendly  aid  to  all 
Chimney  Sweepers'  apprentices, 

13th,  That  at  any  time  when  the  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  shall  amount  to  ;^.2C,  he 
,  shall  place  the  same,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  in 
the.  banking  house  of  Messrs.  Dorset,  Johnson,  and 
Co.  bankers,  in  New  Bond  Street,  or  at  such  other 
banking  house  as  the  Society,  or  the  committee, 
may  appoiat. 

14th.  That  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money 
on  account  of  the  Society,  be  sig;ned  by  jlhe  chair- 
.  man  and  two  of  the  committee,  at  a  general  quar- 
terly meeting. 

15th.  That  every  member  in  the  trade,  on  ad- 
mission into  this  Society,  pay  the  sum  of  lOJ.  6^/, 
and  from  the  day  of  such  admission  pay  the  sum 
of  IS.  per  month,  for  every  apprentice  he  or  she 
may  keep  :  such  payment  to  be  made  once  in  every 
three  months:  and  in  case  he  or  she  shall  leave 
any  arrears  unpaid,  for  more  than  three  months 
after  the  time  such  respective  sum  or  sums  shall 
become  due,  (he  or  she  having  had  one  calendar 
month's  notice  thereof)  that  then  he  or  she  shall  be 
expelled  the  Society,  and  the  money  paid  by  them 
forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  fund. 

1 6th.  That  all  persons,  not  in  the  trade,  contri- 
buting one  guinea,  or  more,  annually,  or  paying, 
ten  guineas  at  once  to  the  funds  of  the  So9iety,  be 
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honorary  members,  and  have  a  right  to  vote  at  all 
meetings  thereof. 

17th.  That  this  Society  do  annually  choose  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  atid 
twelve  other  members  of  the  committee,  for  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  Society,  at  their  general 
meeting,  at  2  o'clock  precisely,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  the  month  of  April,  in  every  year  ;  and 
(her  Royal  Highness  the  Dntchess  of  Gloucester 
having  been  elected  and  declared  the  patroness  of 
the  Society,  and  Mrs.  Montague  the  vice- patroness, 
'and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  the  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year)  that  the  Society 
do  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of 
April  next,  to  elect  four  vice-presidents,  a  trea- 
surer, and  six  honorary  members,  and  six  members 
in  the  trade,  to  be,  w^ith  the  president,  a  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

1 8th.  .That  nothing  be  admitted  as  a  law  of 
this  Society,  unless  it  be  proposed  at  one  meeting 
of  the  committee,  approved  of  by  the  next,  and 
confirmed  at  a  general  quarterly  medting  of  the 
Society. 

19th,  and  lastly.  That  the  amount  of  all  fines 
awiirdcd  by  a  magistrate  to  any  member  of  this  So- 
ciety, for  any  transgression  against  the  Act  of  Pa^ 
Irament  made  for  the  relief  of  climbing  boys,  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  Society ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  any 
complaint  or  proceedings  before  a  magistrate,  by 
order  of  the  committee,  be  paid  out  of  the  f*inds  of 
ibc  Society.    In  witness  v^hcreof  the  said  partto 
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have  hereunder  signed  their  respective  names,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  writfen. 

N,  B.  These  articles  have  been  signed  hy  eighteen 
of  the  principal  masters  in  the  trade,  and  fifty-six 
chimney  sweepers'  hoys  have  been  thereby  placed  under 
4he  care  and  protection  of  the  Society.  The  articles 
are  left  for  signatures  at  No.  7,  PFelbeck^street ;  and 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained^  but  that  they  will  be 
speedily  signed  by  every  respectable  master  chimney 
sweeper y  whose  conduct  will  bear  tnipection  and  inquU 
ry.  The  Committee  sits  every  first  Wednesday  in  the 
month,  at  three  o\lock. 

2^th  May,  1800.  , 
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No.  XII. 

Extract  from  Observations  on  the  Duty  and  Influence 
if  the  middle  Classes  of  Society  y  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor.     By  the  Reverend  JohnHewlett. 

It  is  principally  to  the  middle  classes  of  society 
that  the  poor  look  up  for  instruction,  employment^ 
protection,  and  relief.  Between  the  highest  orders 
of  the  community  and  the  lowest,  unfortunately, 
there  is  seldom  any  intercourse.  It  is  with  those 
in  middle  life  that  the  poor  are  connected,  in  the 
numerous  and  useful  relations  of  servants,  labourers, 
artisans,  and  manufacturers.  And  let  the  merchant, 
the  husbandman,  and  the  trader  reflect,  that  it  is 
chiefly  from  the  labour  of  the  poor,  that  they  grow 
rich,  and  must  in  a  great  measure  derive  their  fu- 
ture comfort  and  support.  This  should  teach  them 
at  all  times,  to  respect  the  usefulness  of  their  hum- 
ble station,  and  to  be  particularly  kind  to  them, 
under  their  little  hardships,  and  misforttmes ;  con- 
sidering that  what  are  trifling  losses  and  calamities 
to  some,  may  be  attended  with  almost  irretrievable 
ruin  to  others. 

Sickness,  more  especially,  should  claim  a  large 
portion  of  that  "  charity, •which  is  the  bond  of  pcK- 
''  fectness;"  as  should  also  those  inclement  seasons, 
which  preclude  many  kinds  of  labour,  and  those 
long  and  dreary  intervals,  when,  from  a  state  of 
war,  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or  other  causes,  the 
artisan  and  manufacturer  may  solicit  in  vain  for 
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employment.  On  all  occasions,  indeed,  those  who 
enjoy  tlie  privileges  of  masters  should  learn  to  be 
"  kind,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in 
"  heaven."  Even  when  no  unusual  circumstances 
call  for  particular  attention,  the  other  classes  of  so- 
ciety should,  in  their  general  behaviour  to  the  poor-, 
**  be  pitiful  and  courteous  ;"  avoiding  all  unneces- 
sary harshness  and  asperity,  they  should  be  models 
of  conduct  to  them  in  the^ypable  circle,  where  they 
also  act  as  masters  of  their  own  little  households, 
and  fathers  of  helpless  families;  models  that  would 
be  more  generally  imitated,  if  they  were  more  gene- 
rally known.  But,  at  present,  such  is  the  pressure 
of  the  limes  with  respect  to  the  poor,  that  all  the 
authority  which  can  be  derived  from  religion,  all 
the  piudent  restraints  of  law,  all  the  wisdom  of 
experience,  and  all  the  activity  and  energy  of  chris- 
.  tian  and  brotherly  love,  are  necessary  to  relieve 
their  wants,  to  correct  their  morals,  to  improve 
their  conduct,  and  better  their  condition. 

It  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  relation  between  the 
master  and  the  servant,  and  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed,  is  often  too  distant  and  remote. 
There  is  frequently  but  little. personal  connection, 
little  intercourse  of  kindness  between  them.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  raise  or  sink  the  poor  man,  every 
thing  that  may  be  kindly  meant  to  increase  his  com- 
forts, or  that  may  have  the  eflFect  of  aggravating  his 
distress,  reaches  him  throt^h  the  medium  of  under 
agents;  sometimes  with  the  disadvantage  of  the 
good  being  diminished,  and  the  evil  increased.  This 
is  productive  of  much  depravity  among  our  poor 
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brethren,  while  it  increases  their  difficuliie^.  ft 
makes  them,  as  it  were,  an  tnsutated  body  in  society ; 
but  more  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  where  cir- 
cumstances increase  their  difficulties,  and,  in  some 
degree,  cut  them  off  from  almost  all  communication 

•  with  their  betters.  If  that  communication  were 
opened,  they  would  learn  to  spf ak  and  act  from 
some  sense  of  shame  and  fear,  like  other  men.  Ad- 
mittiied  to  a  knowledge  of  those  who  rank  above 
them,  they  would  value  the  advantages  it  afforded, 
and  be  studious  to  improve  them;  They  would 
learn  to  respect  themselves.  Their  manners  and  their 
principles  would  insensibly  grow  better ;  they  would 
become  wiser  and  more  provident  in  managing  their 
little  store,  and  mdre  frugal  and  temperate  in  the 
use  of  it.  Excited  and  encouraged  by  proper  exam- 
ples, they  would  more  frequently  attend  the  places 
of  public  worship ;  and  not  so  shamefully  profane 
the  sabbath^  as  many  thousands  do  at  presents  spend- 
ing the  hallowed  time  in  vice  and  idleness  ;  exhi- 
biting themselves  in  such  forms  of  wretchedness  as 
disgrace  humanity,  and  shocking  the  ear«  of  decency 

•  almost  as  often  as  they  speak  k 

%7.d  March  f  1800. 
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Of  the  Comforts  ofihe  Psor. 

1  HI.  comforts  of  the  poor  lie  within  a  small  com- 
pass: they  should -therefore  be;  reFpected.  Mete 
animal  existence  is  not^sufficient  for  rational  crea* 
lures.  To  sweeten  the  cup  of  life,  to  sooth  pain, 
and  lo  relieve  labour,  man  must  etijoy  cmfort  hen, 
and  his  views  nnist  be  directed  to  i&fl///»«i  henafttr. 
'One  great  source  of  comfort  ta  tlw  foor  man  \%% 
HIS  WIFE  AND  CRitDBCN,  if  Jie  Can  but  earn  the 
means  of  maintaining  them.  Humble  and  insignia 
iicant  as  he  maf  appear  abroad,  he  is:  of  conse^jtienct 
and . authority  ^t  home.  In  }^s  own  i^^jf  he  finds 
those  who  respect  him,  who  obey  him  ;  thos^  to 
whom  be  may  say,  go,  and  they  go,  andcome^  and 
they  come.  He  is  not  insensible  to  the  chtiitie$;  <rf 
father,  son,  and  husband.  The  parental  affection 
of  the  poor  is  increased  by  imperious  necessity,  and 
by  the  helpless  condition  of  their  offspring.  When 
sick  and  dispirited,  it  is  to  them  the  greatest  of  com*, 
forts  to  be  attended  by  thos&  who  love  and  regard 
them ; — by  those  who  have  an  interest  ahd  anxiety 
in  their  existence.  In  times  of  sickness  and  distress, 
the  stoutest  heart  may  be  overcome  bytlie  foi^bte 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  childi; 
whose  mutual  attachment,  (even  if  humanity 
could  for  a  moment  be  silent  on  so  int^ifestttig  la 
subject)  it  would  be  policy  to  encourage^  as  an 
incentive  to  virtue^  and  a  surety  for  conduct. ' 
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The  poor  man,  poor  as  he  is,  loves  to  cherish 
the  idea  of  property.  To  talk  of  my  house,  my 
garden,  my  furniture,  is  always-  a  theme  of  delight 
and  pleasure.  When,  therefore,  his  witole  domestic 
establishment  is  overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  a 
removal  into  the  workhouse,  can  we  wonder  that  he 
should  grieve  for  the  loss  of  those  things,  which  by 
use  wtre  become  precious  to  him  ?  The  apartments  of 
the  workhouse  may  be  better  than  his  cottage  ;  bot 
he  does  not  like  to  exist  as  a  mere  lodger,  or  a  per^ 
milted  guest,  tho  in  a  finer  mansion  than  hb  own. 
The  diet  of  the  workhouse  may  be  more  wastefuUy 
abundant,  than  any  which  he  possesses  or  even  dei- 
sires  at  home;  but  his  cottage  diet,  tho  poor  and 
scanty,  is  his  own;  he  has  earned  it  by  his  labour; 
and  it  is  sweeter  to  him  than  more  costly  food^ 
which  he  is  taught  to  consider  as  gratuitous  and 
unmerited.  His  paupers  coat  is  warm  ;  but  it  be- 
longs to  the  community^  and  not  to  himself • — ^And 
^re  not  these  prejudices  respectable  ?a  Are  they  not 
.consonant  to  the  energy  of  a  free  country  ? 

The  poor  mati  is  reconciled  to  poverty^  by  the 
possession  of  liberty.  However  presiscxl  by  n ar- 
jowness  of  circumstances, — however  impelled  by 
necessity  to  labour,  yet  still  it  is  one  of  his  comforts 
and  pleasures,  that  he  isfree ; — that  be  may  go  out 
jOr  come  in,  work  or  play,  at  his  own  option.  He 
likes  to  be  the  judge  of  his  own  wants,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  them  after  his  own  manner.  H«  even 
chuses  to  have  the  free  and  unmolested  determina- 
tipn^  whether  he  shall  boil  or  bake  his  Sunday's 
dinner.  Under  confinement  he  can  enjoy  no  comfort ) 
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fhe  very  thought  of  being  under  hck  and  key  is 
hateful  to  him :  no  man^  in  his  bpimon^  deserves 
a  prison^  who  has  not  committed  a  crime.  To  be 
of  little  consequence  in  the  community,  to  have 
no  authority  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  6wn 
cottage  and  garden,  he  is  reconciled  to.  Habit,^  a 
seicond  nature,  has  made  him  easy  under  it ;  hot 
he  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  arbitrary  rule 
being  exercised  over  all  his  actions.  And  is  it  in 
England  that  one  would  wish  to  ex.t»oguish  these 
feelings  ? 

Some  part  of  the  poor  man's  comfort,  (often,  it 
.  nuist  be  acknowledged,  more  than  his  true  friends 
would  wish)  is  placed  in:  soICial  enjoyiient. 
When,  hdweter^  the  labourer  does  not  carry  this 
indulgence  to  an  excess  prejudicial  to  his  own  hap« 
piness,  or  to  that  of  his  family,  who  will  not  say, 
<*  much  good  may  it  do  him." — If,  after  his  week's 
labour^  he  should  love  to  relax  a  little  in  that  place 
which  affords  "  an  hour's  importan<!e  to;  the  poor 
<*  man's  heart,"  the  gratification  cannot  be  Yttf 
blameable,  while  it  does  not  pass  the  bounds  of 
discretion.  Thfc  evening  chat  at  a  neighbpur's  door« 
the  Siinday's  church- yard  politics,  the  holiday  festi- 
vities, the  rustic  games,  and  athletic  exercises^  are 
as  welcome  to  the  cottager,  and  afford  as  much  relief 
after  care  and  labour,  as  the  more  costly  and  fashion- 
able amusements  of  the  rich.*     To  get  drunk,  to 


•  Much  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  is  taken,  the 
with  variation  and  addition,  from  Observations  on  the  Rights 
and  Comforts  of  the  Poor,  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine of  the  ycar^7S7.   it  is  submitted  to  the  reader,  with 
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sqander  at  an  alehouse  wlidt  bugh't  to  maintain  liis 
family,  is  worse  than  wrong  or  imprudent: — it 
is  UNJUST  AND  kicked;  In  this  world,  it 
causes  the  ruin  of  those  who  depend  upon  him,  and 
who  look  up  to  him  for  subsistence ; — of  that  wife, 
and  of  those  children,  to  whond  he  should  be  attached 
by  every,  tender  tre  : — and,  as  to  the  next  world,  we 
read  in  holy  Scripture  (and  *<  God  is  not  a  man, 
"  that  he  should  lie")  the  drunkard  shall  not 
INHERIT  the  kingdom  ofGod. — If,  howcver, 
you  wish  the  cottager  to  be  more  domestic,  and 
tl>«reby  to  become 'mone  happy,  aid  and  encourage 
him  in  the  comfort  and  cfeanliness  of  his  littk  tnan- 

.sion  V— give  him  pleasurable  occupation  at  home, 
in' the  care  of  his  pigs  and  cow,  and  in  the  cukiva- 

•tion  of  his  garden'; — assist 4iinah in  the  education  of 
his  children,  and  in  the  habits  and  resources  of  life« 
When  more  interesting  objects  tjn«sent  themselves 
at  home,  the  alehouse  will  soon  be  forgoiUn  and 

m^tcUd.  Many  in  all  ranks  of  life  take  refiige  in 
«  public  house,  for  want  of  satisfactory  occupation 
at  home. 

.*  Lastly,  the  great  and  essential  comfort  of  the 
poor,  and  particularly  in  old  age  and  in  sicl^ess,  is 
relioion.  In  labour  and  fatigue,  in  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  it  is  mdit  consoling  to  tht  afflicted  mind 

-to  look  up  with  habitual  hope  and  gratitude  to 

a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  mind,  how  greatly  the  present 
mode  of  (what  is  called)  relief,  viz.  the  removal  of  the 
cbttagcr's  family,  from  his  own  dwelling  into  a  parish  work- 
'  house,  is  inimical  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor,  and  destruc- 
tive of  those  feelings,  and  of  that  energy,  among  tliem, 
which  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  proserve  io  full  force. 
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THAT  Being,  whose  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his 
werks.  It  i<s  by  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness,  and  by  the  hope  of  unfailing  happiness 
hereafter, — by  these  consolations  delivered  to  us 
in  his  revealed  will, — and  by  these  only, — ^that  the 
rugged  path  of  life  can  be  smoothed,  the  crooked 
ways  of  man  be  made  straight^  and  the  rough  places 
plain.  It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  consequence  that 
the  poor  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  religion  ; 
that  they  should  be  taught,  in  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
the  use  of  those  gradations  of  rank  and  wealth,  which 
in  infinite  wisdom  he  has  thought  fit  to  establish  in 
this  transitory  life,  as  stimulants  to  the  industry  and 
energy  of  man  ; — and  that  he  Should  be  instructed 
to  look  forward  to  that  blessed  state,  where  "  they 
**  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more; 
**  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat, 
"  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
**  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living 
"  fountains  of  waters:  and  GoD  SHALL  wrPE 

**  AWAY  ALL  TEARS  FROM  THEIR  EYES."— TO 

the  aged  this  comfort  is  of  peculiar  importance.  At 
a  time,  when  the  power  of  labour  and  activity  is 
enfeebled,  and  the  gratification  of  the  senses  dimi- 
nished and  exhausted,  it  is,  indeed,  true  charity  t6 
giv«  the  poor  the  advantage  'and  comfort  of  reli- 
gious meditation  ;  and  to  open  their  6y.esj  and  raise 
their  hopes,  to  those  scenes  of  bliss^  which  become 
brighter,  and  more  enduinting,  as  we-^ppvoacli  the 
confihesof  the  gnive.  '  '  ' 
'    %i^fhMarcb^  1800.         •   ^ 
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No.  XIV. 

NOTES 

AND 

ADDITIONAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

COLLECTED     BY    A    MEMBER    OP 
THE  COMMITTEE^ 

r 

Rewards  by  Farmers  Society jp,  56,  /.  19. 

Jn  the  premiums  of  the  Manchester  Agricultural 

Society^  which  are  liberal  and  well 
Premiums  of  j    ^l  j       r  -.l 

thcManches-    arranged,  there  are  rewards  of  three 

ter  Society.  guineas  each  offered  to  parish  appren- 
tices of  farmersi  for  diligence  and  good  behaviour; 
and  (that  being  a  dairy  country)  of  five  guineas  to 
the  dairy  woman,  who  makes  the  greatest  quantity 
of  cheese  ip  one  year,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cows,  not  less  than  twenty.  There  is  also  a 
silver  medal  given  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  any 
servant  obtaining  a  premium  for  the  longest  ser- 
yitude.  , 

.  28/A  March 9  l8oo» 

Rewards  by  Farmers  Society,  p.  5S,  7.  i. 

The  annus^l  disiributipn  wa$  made  in  th^  end  of 

April  last,  to  3Q  claimants,  all  grati- 

of  rewards  *in     fied  and  honoured  by  the  reWard  ; 

April,  1799.      ^nd  ytt  the  whole  annual  expense  of 
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that,  which  produced  so  much  virtuous  and  useful 
emulation  among  the  poor  of  that  neighbourhood^ 
has  been  only  £i(>'  i^-r*  9^-  Irish  currency .y 
28M  March f  i8oo. 

Ditblin  House  of  Industry^  p.  lot,  /.  II. 

To  the  conductors  of  hospitals  and  all  public 

institutions,  there  is  no  more  essential     ^     . 

•       •      •     ,  ,  Caution  as  to 

caution  can  be  given,  than  what  res-     tradesmen 

pects  the  tradesmen  employed.  With*    employed  by 

out  great  attention,their  employments    tutions/      * 

will  grow  into  sinecures,  and  their 

duties  degenerate  into  jobs.  It  is  material  frequently 

to  recall  them,  and  sdl  other  acting  powers,  to  first 

principles  ;.and  for  every  trustee  to  be  able  to  lay 

bis  hand  on  his  heart,  and  to  say,  he  has  taken  at 

least  as  much  care  of  the  public  interest  entrusted 

to  him,  as  he  would  have  done,  had  it  been  his  own 

private  concern. 

2%th  Manh^  1800. 

Dublin  Houie  of  Industry ^p^  102,  /.  8* 

On  the  subject  of  Count  Rumford^s  boilers  and 

roasters,  I  repeat  part  of  what  I  have 

•        ^   i  *    -.     ^u  ^     t     Caution  as  to 

inserted,  as  a  note  to  the  account  of    ^je  of  fuel  in 

the  Foundling  kitchen,  in  our  first  Count  Rum- 
volume;— that  -^Mn  every  instance  ensf* '"*^*^' 
•"  that  has  come  within  my  knowledge 
**  of  their  not  having  succeeded,  the  failure  has 
*'  been  occasioned  by  the  improper  waste  (ff  fueV^ — 
The  daily  allowance  of  fuel  for  the  roaster  of  the 
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Foundling,  whore  dihneris  drest  for  25c  persons^ 
is  9H$  ftck  of  cQsUdusty  mix f  with  one  peck  cf  cinders. 
The  same  quantity  of  fuel  b  allowed  for  the  great 
boiler  there,  which  contains  123  gallons,  and  also 
supplies  a  steam- box,  that  dresse;  20olb.  of  pota^ 
toes.  More  fuel,  or  better  coal,  would  injure  the 
iron-work  and  flues,  by  intenseness  of  heat,  and 
defeat  the  object,  as  to  economy  both  of  food  and 
fiiel* — Care  is  taken  that  the  apertures  into  the 
flues  are  perfectly  closed,  that  of  the  fire-place  shut, 
and  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  and  the  Aoox  of  the 
roaster  so  close,  that  neither  steam  or  heat  will  pass* 
.  25/A  March ^  1800. 

Charity  for  Lying-in  fFonien^p.  128,  /.  8. 

In  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  upon  tlie  sugges- 
tion of  Mr,  Simmons,  a  plan  has 
poor  women  ^^^"  adopted  for  the  assistance  of  poor 
atthcirlying.  women  during  child4)irth.  It  may 
deserve  the  attention  of  other  medical 
hospitals.-:— Upon  notice  from  a  regular  naidwife, 
of  a  difBcult  case  of  delivery,  the  surgeon  of  the 
district^  or;  in  his  absence,  the  one  next  in  rotation, 
immediately  attends  gratis^  and  assists  the  poor 
Woman  at  home.  This  occasions  no  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  Infirmary,  except  that  of  the  medicines 
where  wanted.  The  cases  that  have  occurred,  have 
been  f^w,  but  they  were  all  <;ases  of  difliculty,  and 
would  have-  been  attended  with  exti^me  danger^ 
without  such  medical  aid* 
. '  t^h  March,  iSoQ. 
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Charity  for  Lying-in  fVpmn^p.  ?^  '•  ^3* 

It  seeins  to  ic  much  better  that  poor  women 
■should  be  attended  at  home,  and  re-     •      ' 
ceivc  a  iittic  pecuniary  or  other  as-    hospitals.:  - 
sistafice'at  their  lying-in,  than  that        ;/ 
they  should  be  received  into  a  lying-in  hosjpijtai. 
The  i^lief  is^  given  them  at  home  at  a  tenth  part  pf 
the  expend,  and  they  arc  capable  In  a  yery  few 
days  of  managing  and  assisting  in  tlieir  fa^ilfes : 
whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  *woman^rs  usually 
absent  a  month,  her  family  neglected  during  her 
dbsemre;  some  parochial  charge  trtcftirdd^  aM  she 
returns  home  with  habits  cf  life  unsujted,  to  her 
sittiation,  and  this  with  ^a  tedfold''e)f|5&i&  tb'^thc 
chaWty.  *  '  .  •;  .1  r,     .  .^.  ^  , 

'-    *'        '    'CoriSodf/yyp^J4tyLiu     '*^^ 

-  It  riiust  give  infinittf  satisfSiction-  to  thertty^  wh6 
are  anxioiw  for  the  promotion  of  true  'i ' .. .'  '  1 
^liristi^wty^'^a^ijtffect  thfe  eTtdWsive^  ^"^^e^'' 
Wgotxy  «f  iects,  dppi^eiiitfftg  the  va-*  foMiiAewcofi 
riou^eflomination^of  chrwiafis"<^1>)K  ^t^^^ 
*<<the*f  frulte,^*  to  ^i'ho^  hdtibiS'-*  -  '  ^^''*  ^^^i^-^ 
t*lc'f6r  pure  iind  .genuirie^ charity j  MSbeeri  l?ft  i^ 
operation  of  christians  of  diflfer^iit  persnasiohstA 
the  fok-maflion  6f  the  Socicfly  at  Cofk.-^T^e-prcl 
sidcht  h  the  worthy  bishop  of  "fltedlodjs^;  th^fi^st 
vice-president,  a  very  respectable  mU^Dr.  Moyhn, 
the  titular  (or  Roman  Catholic)  bishop  of  Cork ; 

VOL,  !!•  Q^ 
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and  the  secretary,  the  reverend  Mr.  HIncks,  a  dis- 
senting ctel^man  of  high  character  and  estimation 
in  that  town.  How  happy  for  mankind,  if  there 
were  many  such  examples  of  the  true  christian 
temper  ;  and  if  (to  use  the  words  of  the  rcrercnd 
Mr.  Btirgess,  in  a  former  Report)  **  all  the  efforts" 
of  the  different  denominations  of  christians,  **  from 
***  however  distant  points  they  may  originate,  were 
**  ^o  centre  in  a  friendly  competition  in  doing 
«''  gpod."  '  ^ 
iSthNov.  17OQ.' 

^^  ,  I4^^ch^^r  House,^ J^fcovery^  p.  158,  /.  i6, 

, ..  ,By,  the  desire  of  Dr,  Percival,  one  of  the  prigtnal 
promoters  of  the  House  of  R^overy 
few  wards,  **  Manchester,  I  add  a  note,  to  state 
that  fever  wards  were  established  by 
Dr.  Haygarth^  in  the  Chester  Infirmary,  in  1783, 
thirteen  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
^  M;^^fs^r.  Tl\^  regulations  which  Dr.  Hay- 
garth  prepare4  for  the  establishment  at  Chester,  are 
stat^  at  length,  with,  mnch  approbajtion,  by  Mr. 
Hpward,  in  hi^  account  of  Lazarettos,  p.  209. — ^la 
t79b  the  Rev.  Sir  Wm.  Clark  establi^ed  various 
regulations  at.  Bury,  not  only  for  the  cure,  bwt  for 
the  general  prevention  of  fevers ;  anci,  in  17959  si- 
pailar  regulations  were  introduced  at  Ashton^under* 
line.— I  trust  the  example  will  soon  be  ad<^ted  for 
the  benefit  of  other  populous  places  in  England. 
j^h  Oct.  1799. 
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'  Itwill  givd  the  feader  much  pleasure  to  hear 

tiiat?  Dt.  Hayghrth,  who  first  suggested^ 

and  carried   into  effect,  the  idea  of   Ontho««b^ 
,         .       -  /•  .  1        jectofinfec- 

housesm' recovery  tor  preventing  the    tious  fevers.^ 

s|>issniing  of  the  contagious  fever,  aiid 
who4ias,'ddHng  the  course  of  thielast  30  years,' 
bfepf  a 'journal  of  tho^e  cases,  with  a  vtiew  to  fortti- 
2  system  of  exrperimcntkt  add  practical  knowledge' 
on  the' subject,  is  preparing  to  publish,  for  the  t>e- 
nrfit  of  the» 'public,  <he  resultof  his  inquiries  ;  a 
work  whi(ih,  t  am  persuailed,''will  be  of  infinite' 
use  in  <Jhecfcing  thfe  ravages  of  that  dieadful  disor- 
der, the  typhus  ftV^ir ;  known  by  the^varioui^  names 
of  the/W/,  the  skif^,  the  campi  and  the  hospital  kvcr  ; 
and  also  of  the  lew,  the  nervous,  putrid,  malignant ^ 
znd  pestileniial-kver.  » With  his  permissfion,  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  an  extract 
from  the  directions  he: has  given  ast to  visiting  per- 
sonisin  infectious  fevers ;  hoping  that  at  the  stitne 
time  as  they  prevent  the  wretched  ailFerer  from 
being  deserted  by  his  neighbours,  they  may  have  the 
eifiect'oK  {reserving  the  charitable  visitor,  and  the 
affitctt6nate:attendant,  from  the.caliunity  which  they 
afft.emfeavouringto  relievd.  ■ 

;  aph  March,  1800. 

Mancbisi£r  House  of  Reco%ffrf,  p.  i62»  /• . 1 7;      . 

Itis  a  subjectof  satisfactory  congnitulation,  that 
^be  Manchester  House  of.  Recovery^  is !  p 
prooej^ding^.wltb  still  greater  eflSsct  andt  d»House  of 
benefit  to  the  poor  of  that  place  and  Recovery. 
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neightiburtod^.  ^  The  preceditig  seVere  Winter  has 

bfliPfjaa. unfavourable  to  the.hcaUh.  of  the  poor»a$ 

that  of  1794 ;  yet  the  prevakoce  df  fevers  in  thb 

last  winter  has.  borhe  qq  picoportioa  to  tfiat  of  the 

former  one.    In  the  wintier  ^f  ^794, -the  fever 

patients  entered  ooitbe  home  list  of  the  InAmmif^ 

ffopa  ihe  streets 'itBn^diately.af0un4'  it,  ^moOaltil 

to  400  ^  a  m]|Dt)er  exceeding  the  wh6b  tfa^t.  ha^ 

applied  fxom  «yery  paart  of  the  >to?w»,.  and  itsocigh- 

boMP'boodi  durinsg  the  Ust  year.    Tb^ie  is  another 

very  gratifying  circumstance^  the  4fnUiiHi^n  of 

jthe  proportion  of  ino)rt4U\y  among  th^  pMMenjSi  of 

jthe  Ifomse  of  B^jpotjcry* .  In  1796,  it  was  nearly  one 

in  eleven :  in  i797y:QniB  mAHf^i^n ;  «hd  in  17981 

nQt  quife  one  in.dghtepn*    The  list  is  a$  follows : 

PMients  admitted  ir^m  19th  of  ^^\2aj 

. ;  .1796,  to  1st  Jaxiuaity  1797..       -         /      . 

Died        '       -  -  -  ai 

AdmiittBd  Intthcyear  i;797t>';     ^'  349 

Died.  :         -  -:  -.  *         vf 

Admitted  ill  tbe  year  1798  -  381 

Died.  -  -  -  21 

Abother  yery  iniportant  jcirQumstanoe  desenr^ 

attention.^  the  check i tot  infbctioiks  fevers,  intiilt 

place  and  neighbourhood*    Tha  the  house  iS'Opei 

not  merely  to  the  town,  but  to  any  dt^^tance  of  the 

neighbourhood  that  can  benefit  by  it,  and  the  poor 

are  indiscrftrihiateiy  fhViied,"Tiay  alhio^t  comptfHcd, 

to  0ojne  in,  tkei^taie.  otity  ^eleven  patients  'now-  in 

the  house,,,  Init^  cooAle^of  the  predfding  ycaf; 

t^o  fevisf  ipatiems  h^^bijen  ciired  ^  the  Ho»$e  of 

Recovti^j^,  thcfirliaWtkttK^iietptJtified,  and  the  pr<J^ 
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gfesii  of  ififection  st(>pf  ed  in  tbeii  respective  nirigh^ 
lMiftM)oA»^  find  A^ith'SOgfeM  »  Benefit  conlbrreds 
fibt  i^iliy  6n:  thait  sfown  Miditi^igfiibaarhoodi  but  on 
the  hiiin«r  spedesin  j^neral,  the  total  expense  thi^ 
yeajr  is  tinder  jf'.yoo.'  I  heartily  wish  its  pfospcTity 
aind  cofttimjan^^arid  I  very  cidnfidently  reieomn^end 
fhe  '^pporC'bf  it  to  all  th«>se  who  interest 'th6m« 
^1ve8({v  thie'Wt^fafe  of  thie  human  species.  ' 
-  3^?Or/i^,2r7$9.'• 
'     ;^     '  ^y^aV/y  at  Wendover^p.  i6tj  /.  31.  , 

^.  The.Christnia8jdis^bf]tioplia&  been  made  this 
day. :  iUiaS  beta  accepted i«rjdi great  ^rhedistfibu. 
Uai&fulness  by  3S  nieii  and  13  yw* '  tJoaatCfaBrist. 
men ;  who,  in  the  period  between  the  "^*'^  *'♦^•• 
28th  of  April  and  the  22d  of  Deceipb^s^  hadrontri- 
buted  in  diflferent  sums,  from  i  shilling  tOj^i.  15T. 
the  sum. of  £41.  6$.  9^;. and  whoitceiYe43  includ- 
ing some  extra  gifts,  the  sum  of  ^56.  71.  4^. 
''Q,4ih  Dec.  ij^g.  '  • 

Chester  Charity  Schools ,  p.  1&9,  /.  20. 

•  The-  want  of  suitable  employment  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  cottagers,  and  the  ofempfoying 
withdrawing  the  husbandman  from  woraentama* 
the  plough,  are  increasing  evils,  that  ""^^""r^s. 
•tnerit  attention.  In  the  parish  of  Pewsey,  WiliSf 
(of  which  the  Rev,  Mr.  Townsend,  whoihasfa* 
voured  me  with  this  note,  is  the  Rector)i«0  male  is 
employed  in  manufacture.  Tl^ey  have Jiired  a  ntanu** 
0.3 
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facturer,  wbasupplies  the  wod  oivbis  own  ^oujM^ 
and  this  the  women  and  girls  bodi  spin  ;uKl  wioave> 
whiiM  the  mc0  are  thmshing^  and.the  bo]rf9  go  tm 
plough.  This  ha«  been  followed  in  some  other 
neighbouring  pdrisbeis* — Clothiers  are.beginnii^  to 
Teti]:e..froin  laige  towns  in tp  viUag^^i  where  tbey 
can  rent  or  purchase  water-mills*  ,  If>  therefore^ 
country  gentlemen  are'upoi^  th^if  ^i^rd^jtheyhave 
it  in  their  power  to  make  such  .terms  witb.^  ma- 
nufacturer^  as  may  effectually  unite  the  manufac- 
turing and  the  landed  interests^  by  employing  all 
the  males' in  a^riciiltui^e,  and  sending  females  only 
to  the  loom.  'This  purpose  bas  no. where  been 
so  ejBTcctually  iKcatopUdted>  ^aa  labo&it ,  Lcfcds  to 
Yorkshire^  wtoe  .tillage  and  mimufactvre  golaai 
in' hand.         •  •»  '   ,.   ■'.  *  r  i  ,«  .1  .  ;   ^     r 

Sfb  Dec.  1799»  ^       i   ^ : 

J^r/i  Church  at  Bath,  p.  2d^  I.  6. 


Some  delay  in  opening  the  fr^e^  church  in  St« 
Free  church  Giles's  has  been  unavoidably  occa- 
in  St.  Gilet's.  ^ioned  by  the  increased  demand  of  the 
poor  upon  the  soup-house  of  that  district,  adjoining 
to,  and  in  some  degree  cimnckrted  with,  that  church. 
On  this  accoimt  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to  fit  up 
ihe  soup  kitchen  there^  with  twice  the  accommo- 
dation originally  intended ;  and  until  tl)at  could  be 
compte^,  the  necessary  repairs  and  preparation  of 
the  church  cguld  not  well  be  proceeded  in.  That 
part  of  the  work  is,  however,  now  completed  \  and 
the  repairs  of  the  chapel  are  proceeding  in ;  with 
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tli6  hap€  of  its  being  opened,  n9i  ss  asoliiaryfnet. 
chirih  in  the  mttropoljSi  but  as  on^,  prior  only  in 
itiWs,  but  Inferior  in  ^ize  and  accotumod^Rion,  to 
ihany  fr*te  churches,  i«rhkh  the  active  aiidipert*. 
vedhdg  benevolence  of  the  inliabitantsibf  the  mci- 
t?dpolis  will  establish  and  dptn  <or  the  benefit  of. 
tliejpoor;  ' 

oV*^irf/n7,  i8oo,  . ;  :.i 

^nc  ^1      •:  <  ■  '.  •     •       :*'?.-     1  j    n 

-i-^>  ^  '^y-  Cldpham  Society^  f.  24a,  t.  jaV  / '  " 

.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  Mr.  Venn 
read  A  address,  in  which  he  endea-*  pu^ther  pra.^ 
i49Ui^.  ^  direct  the  views  of  thi*  gre^s.  of  tl«& 
members  .to  the  pronnotion  of  Indus- 1  ^^^  ^'  i 
try,  rather  than  tomei«  almsgivihg,  andlteropprsiry, 
relief.  It  has  been  generally  approyW;  and^c 
visitors  are  very  active  in  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
poor  to  do  for  themselves.  One  lady  has  bought  spin- 
niftgvwheels  for  flax,  and  sets  both  womei^afid  aWl- 
dreivto  work  ;  another  hasopeneda  second  school  fos, 
Utile  children,  to  teach  them  to  knit;  a  third haa 
set*up.a>netung  establishment;  a  foutlh.has^beeu 
making  inquiries  concerning  basket-.work  ;  ^  fifth, 
proposes  to  get  a  room  in  her  district,  in  which  the 
children  may  be  employed  while  the  mothers  go  to 
work  ;  or  be  taught  to  read  while  the  parents  are 
thereby  enabled  to  attend  church.  At  a  district 
meeting,  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  March,  it  was 
agreed  to  obtain,  through  the  visitors,  an  accurate 
account  of  every  person  in  each  subdivision  ;  spe- 
cifying their  wants,  faults,  employment,  wages, 
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flMMol  dbaitcftefn  «nd  ehiWrai ;  aii^  distiaguidiiag 
their 'ages,  4i)d.d»»  work  fh^  each-  of  thf^m  cdn  do,, 
Thqr  ant  ih«iH(9^  proceed  ^  dceensiM  the  ifi^porrt 
taAt.  ^Mioiiy  ift  whar  w^,  the  best  and  mtm 
effitctoal  fldicf  can  be  aSbrded  thefla.  The  fi«U 
accoimt  of  every  fcm  fcr^on  in  th^  par^  iii(Ul  be. 
a  basis,  upon  which  to  build  a  structure  of  real 
utility.  A  collection  of  useful  tracts  is  ocd^r^d  to 
be  provided,  for  the  visitors  to  give  to  the  poor, 
according  to  their  req)e€tive  sitiiatioas;  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  rules  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed, 
for  the.  purpose  of  ctrcuIaticHi  through  the  pariah. 
It.i^  hqped  an  entire  stop  will  soon  be  pot  tflhbi^* 
gifkg;  or  occasiofaal  faints ;  as  work  will  be  provided 
for  all  who  are-willing'  to  be  employe^  and  a  tcpo^» 
AvtSfif'pp&ned  for  the  work  of  the  poor. 


^  M  a  meeting  rf  the  Society  /^  btttfring  the  O?*- 
dhim  4ffhif  PooTy  on  fh  4th  of  Apriiy  i8do>  *  Wits 
t4silifisi'knaniiHousfy,  that  in  consideration  tf$begredt 
un4c»$tendirid  to  ike  Socieiy  hy  tfMir  iaterS^cn* 
tfary^  MMbrwMartln,  Esq.  he  Ar  ehcted a  MenAer 
4fih$  ^SMeiy,  and  rfthe  Gewerut  Comfftittu,  for  life. 
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THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE.    .    / 

PRBS!fI>tNT. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF. DURHAM* 


VIC£   PRRSID]&^NTS» 
LORI>  TBI.Ql»MaVTH. 
THOMAS  BE&KARD>  BSQ^ 
JOHN  SULLIVAN,  ESQ^    , 
THE  R»Y.  DR,  G*AS5ft.  >  . 

The,  Other  Members  of  the 
General  Committer.- 

RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  ADDINGTC^N,  Speahif  of 

the  House  of  Commons.      '     ' 

JOHN  JULIUS  ANGERST^tNiESCl^"    '         ''^ 
GEORGE  ARNOLD  ARNOLD,  EStii,  '' 

THOMSON  bonaIj;  ESQ^ 

SAMUEL  BOSANQUET,  ESCU  ' 

ISAAC  HAWKINS  BROWNE,  ESQ^  M.  P. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ROWLAND   BURDON,  isQ^ 

THE  MAR^IS  OF  frUTk.'  * 

LORD  CARRINGTOW*  "  '    *  / 

PATRICK  COLQUHC^W,*ESQ^  /  '     '    ' 

RIGHT  HON.  SYLVESTER  DOUGLAS^  li.  P. 

LORD  DE  DUNSTANVILL^. 

THE  EAB:t  OF  EGREMONT. 

THE  EARL  OF  EXETfcR.  ',     . 

DR.  GARTHSMORE.  '" 

SIR  ROBERT  HARVEY,  BAltT. 

DR.  HEBERDEN. 
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THE  MARQUIS  OF  HERTFORD. 
THOMAS  HlBBERTy  ESQ/  ^ 
SIR  JOHN  COX  HtPPISLEy,  BART. 
HBNRT^HQAR£>  ESOi  .  .  , 

CHARCks^OARB,  ESC^i 
OEORGE  JEFFERYj^f^^.  ^  . 
LORD  KINNAIRD. 
MAjOR-GENER'At  LfeWlS. 
THE  LORD  BI&H09<OF.XINC0LN. 
THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
JOHN  MAITLANDy  BSQ^ 
WILLIAM  MANNIKGy  E»Q^.  M.  P. 
MATTHEW  MARtHK,  tSQ. 
JOHN  MAY,  EfiQi       ' 
LANGFORD  M1LLIN6T0N,  t%Qj, 

EDWARD  PARRY,  SS(^ 

JOHN  PENN»  ESQi 

WILLIAM  MORTON  PITT,  ES<^  M.  P. 

JOSIAS  DO  PRE  PORCHERy  £S<^ 

REV.  DR.  ROBERT  PRICE. 

WILLIAM  PRICE,  ESQj,  , 

CdUNT  RUMFORD.    \,  ~  . 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DA^ip's. 

JOHN  SARiSENT,  ESQ^  M.  P. 

THE  EARL  SPENCER. 

SIR  GEORGE  STAUNTON,  BART. 

JAMES  STEPHENS,  ZSQ^ 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  SULIVAN,  ESQ^ 

THOMAS  SUTTON,  E^qta    ,       ,  ..^ 

GEORGE  VANSITTART,  ESQ^  M.  P*    .. 

NICHOLAS  VANSITTART*  ESQj^  M.  P. 

WILLIAM  VAUGHAN,  SSQ4. 

JOHN  WARBURTON',  ESQ^ 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  ESQ^M.  P. 

THE  EARL  OF  w'iNCHILSEA. 

SIR  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  WYNNE,  BART.  M-  P. 

6IR  WILLIAM  YOUNG,  BART.  M.  P. 
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PROCESS  or  MAKING  faREAD  lIVITIf  ALL  THE 
BRAN  ADDED,  SO  AS  GREATLY  TO  TNCREASB 
THE  WEIGHT,  AND  QUANTITY  OF  NUTRI- 
MENT. 

1  A  K  B  seven  pounds  seven  ounces  of  bran  and  pollard, 
and  fourteen  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  the  whole  very 
gently  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to  swell 
and  thicken,  let  it  be  frequently  stirred  to  prevent  its 
boiling  over,  or  burning  either  at  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  pot.  With  two  hours  boiling  it  will  acquire  the 
consistence  of  a  very  thin  custard  pudding.  Then  put 
Jt  into  a  clean  cioth,  and  twist  it  -until  the  liquor  is 
squeezed  out;  with  a  quart  of  which,  mix  three  pints 
of  yeast,  and  set  the  sponge  for  twenty-eight  pounds  o{ 
iiour.  The  bran  and  pollard,  which,  when  the  liquor 
has  been  squeezed  out,  is  of  above  four  times  its  origi- 
nal* Weight  before  it  was  boiled,  is  then  to  be  set  near 
the  fire,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  warm.  In  about 
two  hours  the  sponge  will  have  sufficiently  risen  j  upon 
Which  the  bran  and  pollard,  then  lukewarm,  but  not 
hot,  and  into'which  is  to  be  sprinkled  half  a  pound  of 
salt,  should  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  tbc  whole 
kneaded  up  very  well  together,  with  a  quart  of  the  bran 
liquor,  and  it  should  be  then  baked  for  two  hours  and 
a  quarter  in  a  common  oven.  The  pfoduce  weighed, 
when  cold,  will  be  half  as  much  again  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  flour  would  produce  in  the  common  way,  and 
without  the  addition  of  the  bran. 

If  the  bran  water  only  is  used,  and  the  bran  itself 
(which  by  the  boiling  increases  exceedingly  in  weight 
IS  not  added  to  the  dough,  the  increase  of  bread  will  still 
S 
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a  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  BREAD. 

be  considerable ;  but  not  of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
increase  that  is  obtaoied  when  all  the  bran  is  entirely 
used.- 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Most  oftht  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Bran  in  the 
Bre^d,  appear  to  be  founded  on  a  presumption>  that  no 
mode  of  preparation  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
degree  of  nutriment  to  be  derived  from  food.  The  the 
subject  is  as  yet  but  little  understood*  yet  we  have  gone 
far  enough  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  in  most  kinds  of 
grain,  some  increase  of  the  ordinary  nutritive  power  may 
be  produced  by  culinary  process.  The  very  making 
bread  affords  an  example  of  this  increase.  In  rice  it  is 
very  great;  and  in  barley  meal,  particularly  when  used 
in  soup,  its  increased  power  of  nutriment  may  be  ex- 
tended to  a  surprising  degree.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  rice,  when  increased  by  water  to  a  solid  substance 
of  five  times  its  original  weight,  or  by  the  addition  of 
milk  to  eight  times  what  it  originally  weighed,  is  con- 
verted from  a  hard  indigestible  grain,  into  v/holesome 
and  nourishing  food. 

It  appears  by  chemical  experiments,  and  particularly 
by  those  made  by  a  very  able  man,  the  late  Dr.  Adding- 
ton,  the  Speaker*s  father,  and  mentioned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  near  two  months  ago,  that' wheat  contains 
*'  an  essential  oil  of  a  most  beneficial  quality;  and  that 
«*  almost  ibe  entire  of  the  oil  is  confined  to  tbe  bran" 
These  words  are  copied  from  the  account  given  in  the 
public  papers,  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  the  reader's 
mind,  whether  {if  we  can  be  persuaded  that  the  result 
of  these  chemical  experiments,  is  Just,  and  that  theie 
really  is  a  vbry  nutritious  essential  oil  ih 
THE  BRAN  of  whcat)  that  circumstance  alone  will  not 
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3      at  once  explain  the  cause  of  the  ii^ctt^t,  mddeioon^ 

■j      strate  the  ralue  of  the  dtscoveiy. 

The  use  and  application  of  Mr.  Haggitt's  :first  processy 
b  now  cbnsklehU)ly  extended  by  the  addition  of  the 
whole  of  the  toiled  bran  to  the  dough.  This  has  b^if 
adopted,  for  three  months,  in  some  femilies,  in  the 
making  of  their  bread  for  common  use ;  ancf  the  bread> 
so  made,  is  perfectly  good  and  sweet,  and  (as  far  as  one 

*      may  at  present  judge)  quite  as  wboUsome  and  nonrishk 

'       ing,  as  any  other  bread.  It  is  also  baked  in  a  public 

^      oven  at  Royston,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  who  purchase 
it,  very  thankfully,  at  twelvepence  halfpenny  the  quar- 

'J       tern  loaf;  being  the  average'prime  cost  at  present. 

i  The  feet  seems  to  be,  that  the  boiling  of  the  bran 

•oftcns  it,  and  divests  it  of  its  dry,  husky  quality;  thui 
preparing  the  nutritive  part,  the  essential  oil,  for 
food.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  bread,  by  the 
addition  of  bran  to  56  lb.  of  flour,  is  from  341b.  to  361b. 
of  bread  beyond  what  is  produced  in  the  common  mode. 
In  one  instance,  Ae  56  lbs  of  flour  with  141b.  140Z.  of 
bran  produced  106  lb.  and  a  half  of  bread,  weighed  the 
next  day  when  cold ;  being  above  half  as  much  again  as 
what  is  commonly  made,  and  about  twice  the  quantity 
that  is  produced  from  a  bushel  of  wheat,  when  merely 
the  fine  white  flour  is  used.  This  improvement  (if 
adopted  only  in  the  families  of  gentlemen  and  formers, 
and  in  public  institutions)  would  have  an  instantaneous 
effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  flour,  and  in  baffling 
the  arts  of  the  speculator :  and  if  universally  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  saving  from  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  third  of  our  consumption ;  or 
to  the  annual  amount  of  as  much  wheat  as,  with  the 
same  economy,  would  supply  the  whole  kingdom  for 
six  months ; — of  as  much  wheat  as  one  thousand  ships 
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wou}d  import  to  our  shores»  if  the  rest  of  Europe  were 
glutted  with  grain,  and  the  millions  which  it  woiildcost, 
were  ao  obj«5cr  of  expenditure. 

There  i^  n^t  the  most  distant  idea  of  pressing  upon 
the  poor  afty  variation  in  theirhabits ;  particularly  with 
respect  to  breadj  now  become,  their  chief  article  of  sub- 
sistence. But  it  is  conceived  that,  at  the  present  crisis^ 
the  ricb  ate  ine recusable » if  they  neglect  to  attend  to  every 
praf4ic4b/e,  $^v>iig,  that  can  be  made  in  th^  consump* 
tioB  of  Avheat  corn.  Whether  the  high  price  of  bread  is 
occasioned  by  actual  scarcity,  or  by  baneful  monopoly* 
or  whether  (as  some  are  of  opinion)  it  owes  its  existence 
to  both  causes,  it  is  one  of  our  first  duties  to  adopt  eve7 
just  and  legal  expedient,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  corn, 
luid.to  husband  this  essential  article  of  lifej  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  our  poor  and  necessitous  brethren.  Something 
has  been  alreac^y  done,  and  with  great  and  good  effects: 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conjecture  what  the  price  of 
bread  would  have  been  at  this  dtiy,  and  how  insupport* 
able  might  have  been  the  pressure  upon  the  poor,  if  no 
measures  had  been  taken  for  their  relief  and  protection. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  any  persons  openly  opposiiig 
those  measures,  or  clandestinely  endeavouring  to  dinti- 
hish  their  effects,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  divest  the  mind 
of  the  idea,  that  they  have  an  interest  in  the  increase  of 
the  evil,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  a  public  cab^ 
mity.        B.     iitb  April,  \%oo. 


printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 
Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's. 
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